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Fkamcis Beaumont, third lon of Sir Frandi Beaumont of 
Grace Dieu in Leicestershire, one of the Justices of Common Pleas, 
was bom about 1585 and died March 6, 1616. He was admitted 
gentlenun commoner at Broadgates Hall, Oxford, in 15971 ^^ 
tra* entered at the Inner Temple, London^ November 3, 1600. 
He waa married to Ursula, daughter of Henry Isley of Sundridge, 
Kent, probably in 1 61 3, and kit twO' daughters (one a posthumous 
child). He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

John FLETCHia, son of Richard Fletcher, Bishop of London, 
V \i baptized at Rye in Sussex, where his father was then minister, 
December 20, 1579, and died of the plague in August, 1625. 
He was entered as a pensioner at Benc't College, Cambridge, 159I. 
&chcr as Dean of Peterborough attended Mary J^uccn of 
at Fotheringay, and was later rapidly promoted to the sees of 
finstol, Worcc»tcr, and London. Handsome of person and elo- 
^tent of speech, he was a succesafiil courtier and a favorite of the 
{Joeen, though he suffered a toss of ftvor shortly before his death 
is 1596. The dramatist received by bequest a share In his Other's 
bookj, but apparently little other property. He was buried August 
39, 1625, in Saint Saviour's, Southwark. 

The biographical details of the friendship and collaboration of the 
tiro dramatists arc involved in uncertainty. It is not known just 
when Fletcher came to London, when he began writing plays, or 
when he fint became acquainted with Beaumont. D'Avenant in 
I prologue at a revival of the ff^oman Hater^ evidently alluding to 
Fletcher, dedares that ''full twenty years he wore the bays." 
This would place the bc^nnin^ of his pUy-writm^ ixv it)0\-ci'j. 
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a date for which considerable other evidence has been accumulated.' 
In 1607, both he and Beaumont prefixed ver»c8 to yolpont (acted 
1605). Beaumoat praises Jonson for teaching " our tongue the 
rules of time, of place," and both appear as Jonson'a friendji. In 
1607, then, they were well acquainted with Jonson and probably 
with each other. Beaamont wrote commendatory verses for 
Effkcene (1609 ?) and both Beaumont and Fletcher for Cofj/rnff 
(t6il). Beaumont also wrote commendatory verses, together 
with Jonson, Chapman, and Field, for Fletcher's Faithful Skef>- 
Aerdeis (410 1 609 ?) The fVcman Hater, probably by Beaumont 
alone, waa published anonymously, 1607. Beaumont's oltn^uoted 
epistle to Jonson is entitled in the 1679 folio, •* written before he 
and Master Fletcher came to London with two of tlic precedent 
comedies, then not finished, which deferred their merry meetings at 
the Mermaid." The reference in the letter to Sutcliffe'a wit seems 
to refer to the pamphlets produced by him in 1606. In i6io, 
Davles' Scourge of Folly was registered, containing an epigram on 
Philaiter. In 1611, In (he address to the reader prefixed to the 
ffhite Devil, Webster praises •* the no less worthy composures of 
the both worthily excellent Master Beaumont and Master Fletcher," 
ranking them on equal terms with such scholars and experienced 
dramatists as Chapman and Jonson, and apparently above Shaks- 
pere, Dekker, and Heywood. Before 1612, the reputation of 
Beaumont and Fletcher as dramatists must have been well estab- 
liahed. 

Only three plays in which Beaumont had a share were published 
before his death, the fVoman Hater, 1607, the Knight of tkt^ 
Burning Pestle, 1613, and Cupid^i Revenge, l6i5j and none of 
these appeared with his name. In addition to his plays, he wrote 
verses to the Countess of Rutland, and elegies on tlic Lady Mark- 
ham,^ who died in 1609, the Countess of Rutland, who died in 

I See Tht InSutnit «/ B, numtnt and Flit(htr <n Shukifrt, A, H. 
Tborndike. 
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161a, and Lady Penelope Clifton, who died in 161 3. Salmads 
and Hcrmajihroditutf 160Z, may possibly have been written by him ; 
it B to assigned in the entry of 1639 In the Sutioner's Rrgistcr. 
In 161 3, he wrote a masque for the Lady Elizabeth's marriage, 
which was performed with great splendor by the gentlemen of the 
Inner Temple and Gray's Inn, and published, presumably in the 
same year. There is no direct evidence that be wrote anything for 
the stage after 1612. 

There is no doubt that Beaumont's repotadon ai a poet was 
very high even before his death. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey close by Chaucer and Spenser j and the verses on Shakspere, 
usually attributed to William Basse, bid 

Reaowned Spencer lye % thought more nye 

To learned Cbaucer, and rare Beaumoat lye 

A little nearer Spctuer, to make roome 

For Shakctpearc In your threefold, fowerfold Tombe, 

To lodge all fovre in one bed make a ihifl 

Until Doomctdaye, for bardiy will a fift 

Betwiai thit day and that by Fate be tiayne 

For whom your cnnalnca may be drawn agajne. 

Of Fletcher's life after Beaumont's withdrawal from the stage, 
our information is derived mainly from studies of the chronology of 
iw plays and of his relations to collahorators. There is no trace of 
rfbcord between him and any of his fellows ; and his continued 
fiicDdihtp with Ben Jonson is testified to by the latter in his Cortver- 
uatnt witk Drummond a.nd by the commendatory verses of William 
Bnime.' In 1611-13, in the opinion of the present writer,' he 
wn engaged with Shakspere in direct coUaboration on Henry yjll^ 
Ae Two Nohlt fCinsmefif and, perhaps, the non-extant Cardtnio. 
From this time on, he wrote three or four plays each year, collah- 
oniing on many of these with Massinger. A communication of 

I Prefixed to Folio, 1647, 

i. Thi InJIuftict »f Btaumani and Flttthir tti Shakifirt^ pp. )S-56. 
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about tMa date from Field, Diborne, and Marainger to Heiulow 
alludes to a ** play of Mr. Fletcher and ours.*' Before l6l6 he 
wrote for Tarioua conipanies, but after that date so far ai can be di»> 
covered, exclusively for the King's Men. Only ten playa in which 
he or Beaumont bad a share were printed before hu death: fire 
with his name, — the Faithful SAepherdett, 1609 (?); Cupid's 
Revenge, 1615; the ikoraful Lady, 1616; j4 King and No 
/Cingf 1619; PAilaUer, 1620, 'zz (the last three "by F, 
Beaumont and J. Fletcher**): four anonymously, — the Woman 
HaUr, 1607, the Knight of the Burning Pestle ^ ^613 j the 
Maid's Tragedy, I*5i9, '225 Thierry and Theodorel^ 1621 j and 
one in the Shakspere Folio, 1613, Henry Vill, 

There ij abundant testimoiiy to the great popularity of Fletcher*! 
plays during his lifetime ; and the Beaumont-Fletcher foUo of 
1647, containing plays not hitherto printed, was accompanied by a 
form^idablc array of commendatory verses. The literary reputation 
of the two friends can be judlged from the fact that cither during 
their lives or after their deaths, their praises were heralded by Joo- 
fon, Chapman, Webster^ Waller, Denhain, Lovelace, Cartwright^ 
Hcrrick, Brcmne, and Shirley. 

The following list ' includes all the plays in which either Beau- 
mont or Flctclicr had a share, arranged in a conjecturally chrono- 
logical order. The year of the first performance is given, this co- 
inciding presumably with the time of composition. The exact date 
of many of the plays cannot be determined, and matters of date and 
authorship are in debate. Beaumont is not generally credited by 
critics with a share in any oi the plays of the second period nor 
with ffoman's Priise, Monsieur Thomas, or the Faithful SAep- 
ktrdess of the first period. 

I fh* Jnfiutaa «/ Bmum*Ht and FUuhtr *n Shakiftri^ pp. 9ft-93i 
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Woman I Priiu \ or, The Tamer Tame J. 


1604? ^H 


Wit at Several Weaponi. Fir$1 vertion. 


^^1 


The Woman Hater. 


? ^H 


Love's Cure, or The Martial Maid. 


p ^H 


Thierry and Tkeodoret. 


^^1 


Monsieur Thomas. 


1607-8 ^H 


The Knight of The Burning PeuU. 


^H 


Four Plays in One. 


^H 


The Faithful Shepkerdtsi. 


? ^H 


Philaster ; or Love lies a-b/eeding. 


? ^H 


The Coxcomb, 


1609? ^H 


The Maid's Tragedy. 


^H 


Cuftid's Revenge. 


1609-10? ^^1 


The Scornful Lady. 


1610-11 ^H 


A K'tng and No King. 


1611 ^^1 


Th* Captain. 


^H 


SSCONP Puioo. 


H 


The Nice Valour ; or the Passionate Madman. 


1612?? ^1 


The Night Walker ^ or the Little Thief. 


^H 


The Beggar's Bush. 


i6ia?? ^H 


Cardenio. ( Non-extant. ) 


1612-13 ^^1 


The Mask of The Inner Temple. 


1613 ^^1 


The Ttvo Noble Kinsmen. 


1613? ^H 


Henry VIIL 


^M 


The Honest Man's Fortune. 


1613 ^^1 


Wit Without Money. 


1614.? ^H 


Love's Pilgrimage. 


^H 


The Faithful Friends. 


1614? ^H 


The Chances. 


1615? ^H 


Bonduea. 


1615? ^H 


Valentimian. 


161 5-16 ^^1 


The Jeweller of Amsterdam. 


1616-17? ^^1 


The Bloody Brother; or Rolioj Duke of Normandy. 


^H 


The S^ueen of Corinth. 


c i6k7 ^H 


The Loyal Subject. 


161S ^H 
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The Mad Lover. 


c i6i8 


The Knight of Malta, 


ci6xg 


Third Period. 




The Humourous Lieutenant. 


c 1619 ? 


Sr yohn van Olden Barnaveldt. 


1619? 


The Custom of the Country. 


c 1619 


The Double Marriage. 


c 1619 


The Laws of Candy. 


c 1619 


The Little French Lawyer. 


c 1620 


The False One. 


c 1620 


Woman Pleased. 


c 1620 


The Island Princess, 


c 1620 


The Pilgrim. 


c 1621 


The fFild Goose Chase. 


c 1 621 


The Prophetess. 


1622 


The Sea Voyage. 


1622 


The Spanish Curate. 


1622 


The Maid in The Mtll. 


1623 


The Lover* s Progress {The Wandering Lovers), 


1623 


The Fair Maid of The Inn. 


1623-4 


A Wife for a Month. 


1624 


Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. 


1624 


The Noble Gentleman. 


x62S? 


Coronation. 


1625 ? ? 


The Elder Brother. 


1624-5?? 



The Devil of Dowgate and the Unfortunate Piety are non- 
extant and it is not certain that Fletcher iud any «hare in them. 
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The first plays by Beaumont and Fletcher were not 
wTttten earlier than 1604, in 1612 Beaumont appar- 
0KI7 ceased to write for the stage, and in 1616 he 
died. The brief period of their collaboration thus came 
K tiie climacteric of tlie astonishingly rapid and varied 
development of the Elizabethan drama. Thirty years 
before they began, there had been no theatre ; barely 
twenty years before, Shakespeare had first obtained 
ojployment with a London company of actors ; but the 
pablic that had then been satisfied with the doggerel 
mci personified abstractions of Wilson's comedies was 
hf 1604 able to enjoy the exquisite fun and sentiment 
of Twelfth Night and the clever caricatures of Ever-f 
Man in His Humour. The same dramatist who had 
compiled Titus Andronicus was writing Othello, and 
thf development of Shakespeare's genius had been par- 
ailded by the general progress of dramatic art. The 
mttcrial prosperity, social status, and literary standing 
of the drama had also greatly improved, and play- 
wrights were frequently gendemen and scholars who 
brought to their work courtly or cridcal tastes, de- 
— '■-[? new aims and new methods in art. It was 
jd that the path for future progress was illumi- 
ojxcJ b\' the masterpieces of the past and present, but 
there was no suspicion that the highest point had been 
■Mined, rather a cry for advance and divergence. 
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The early drama had been nothing if not popular, 
but by die first decade of the setenteenth century the 
dramatisis themselves were chafing under the whims of afl 
illiterate audience and turning to the cultivated or courtly 
for support. Their appeal came to be less and less to 
the crowd in the pit and more to the gentles who wit- 
nessed the performancea at court or sat on the Biagc 
in the public theatres. Thus Webster excuses thfl 
defects of the White Devil as a true dramatic poem 
because "the breath that comes from the incapable 
multitude is able to poison ... the most sententious 
tragedy that ever was written." So Jonson dedicates 
plays to "the special fountain of manners, the Court,** 
"to the noblest nurseries of humanity and liberty in 
the kingdom, the Inns of Court," and ** to the mosi 
noble and most equal sisters, the two most famous uni- 
versities." Instances of this sort could be multiplied 
from prologues and dedications ; and further evidence 
of the growing influence of courtly and cultivated pat- 
ronage may be found in the success of the private theatre^ 
with their higher prices and exclusive audiences, and! 
also in the influence of courtly manners and courtly 
enterminments on the public stage. 

In some important respects this change in the character 
of patronage pointed towards decadence. In appealing 
to the populace, the early drama had always been patri- 
otic and usually moral, but the later drama turned la 
a court that possessed neither a national spirit nor mora 
decency. The vulgar crowd that delighted to see th< 
field of Agincourt within the wooden O was a soundei 
moral guide than the wits who relished the double ea- 



tendre of Beaumont and Fletcher's courtiers, and the 
apprentice who approved of Old Forlunatus was per- 
haps as good a guide to vital worth in literature as the 
gendeman of fashion who accepted the dedication of 
one of Chapman's comedies. A corrupt and shameless 
court and its hangers-on was henceforth to patronize 
the drama and to furnish it with both subjects for satire 
and ideals of conduct, while the increasing Puritanism 
was to widen the breach between the people and the 
stage. The moral decadence that resulted was, how- 
ever, by no means foreseen ; it was rather in desire for 
both moral and sestheric refinement that the dramatists 
began to ridicule the taste of the vulgar and portray the 
manners of men of the world, to refuse the plaudits 
of the idle apprentices and seek those of the no less idle 
young gentlemen of the Inns of Court. 

The early drama again had been anything but crit- 
ical. Though Plautus and Seneca were its models, 
knowledgeof the classical drama was not sufficiently 
general or thorough to afford effectual criticism ; while 
die demands of the audiences at the public theatres 
forced a complete adaptadon of classical models and a 
neglect of classical precepts. Criticism was offered by 
outsiders with Hterarj^ ideals like Sidney or by moral 
objeciers like Gossou, but the dramatists pursued their ' 
Way-imhccdingly, meeting the limitations of a bare 
stage, the tastes of a motley audience, and the varied 
artistic impulses of the Elizabethan Renaissance by 
means of the freest experimentation. The early years 
were, therefore, the time of experiment, of the multi- 

cadon and the confusion of types, and of an increas- 
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ing disregard of rule and precedent ; but by the end of 
the century the knowledge of the classical drama had 
increased and was possessed by men capable of apply- 
ing it to their own work. The drama was established 
as a national, indigenous, and poetical form of litera- 
ture ; there could be no danger, as there had been in 
the days of GorboduCt of a return to mere classical imi- 
tation J but there was opportunity for consideration, 
criticism, and new departures. Jonaon and Webster 
recognized in their prefaces the impossibility of classical 
regularity in the face of audiences accustomed to other 
methods, and both paid hearty tribute to the genius of 
their predecessors, but, although the merits of preceding 
plays were recognized and adopted, their absurdities 
were by this time apparent and were to be hooted out 
of court. Instead of a hap-hazard representation of life, 
the drama was henceforth to be supplied with definite 
aims and definite methods and rules. This criticism 
prepared the way for a loss of spontaneity and initiative, 
but no decadence was manifest in the ideals proposed 
by Jonson ; and it was as his disciples that Beaumont 
and Fletcher began their work. They and the other 
dramatists were charged by Jonson to be conscious 
of high aims and of their duty as artists, to be able to 
declare with him in his dedication of Falpone : "I 
have laboured for their instruction and amendment, to 
reduce not only the ancient forms, but manners of the 
scene, the easiness, the propriety, the innocence, and 
^last, the doctrine, which is the principle end of poesic, 
to inform men in the best reason of living.** Working 
still for a popular stage and limited by the demands of 
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the theatres, they were to study past achievement crit- 
ically, attend to purpose, method, and rule, and advance 
to new achievement with a finer and more thorough 
realization of their duties and opportunities than their 
predecessors had known. 

Gentlemen by birth, attached to the court rather 
than the people, trained by their own education and 
their association with Jonson to a consciousness of their 
art, Beaumont and Fletcher naturally viewed the plays of 
their predecessors with critical, though doubtless appre- 
ciative minds. That they admired much is indicated 
by the freedom with which they borrowed situations, 
ideas, or types of character from Jonson, Shakespeare, 
or another ; but, though they did not remain Jonsonian 
realists or pay over-much heed to classical rules or 
precedents, there can be no doubt that they were in 
foil sympathy with the struggle for a more cultivated 
audience and a more critical art. The importance of/ 
their relation to this new movement may be seen by/ 
reference to certain types of plays which they avoided 
8s well as by reference to those types that they intro- 
duced or developed. 

Chronicle-history plays were condemned by the 
critical group because of their absurd violations of the 
xmities and because of the incongruities betvveen their 
material, — battles, pageants, coronations, depositions, 

and the inadequate facilities and few actors of the 
Elizabethan theatre. Chronicle-history in fact had run 
its course and was approaching a natural death. In the 
prologue to Hdftry f^ Shakespeare frankly acknowledged 
the absurdities of the genre at the same time that Jon- 
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kf son was \ngorously ridiculing it in the prologue 
I Every Man in His Humour. These two critical de- 
clarations were its valedictory, although Shakespeare 
himself, working with stories from Emglish chronicles 
and employing many of the methods which he had 
used earlier, developed the chronicle-history into Mac- 
beth and Lear, and later joined vpith Fletcher in t 
revival of the old type in Henry Fill. Beaumont and 
Fletcher in their collaboration made no use of the 
^ matter of the chronicles or of the methods or spectacles 
of the chronicle play. 

In a similar way the revenge tragedy reached its 
culmination at the time when the critical were ready to 
scoff at it. The story of blood vengeance, directed by 
a ghost and performed with hesitation and bewilder- 
ment by a philosophically inclined protagonist, had 
been introduced and popularized by Kyd in the Spanish 
' Tragedy, but the dramatists themselves did not awake 
to the crudities of the type until many of them had 
used it and Shakespeare had transformed it into Hamlet. 
Then Ben Jonson was ready to ridicule the raging 
Hieronimo,* to whose part he had previously, in hb 
additions to Kyd's play, given a serious interpretation 
and magnificent poetry. Hieronimo and Hamlet, too, 
became the butts of good-natured fun from Beaumont 
and Fletcher as representatives of a class of plays that 
fed the taste of the vulgar. 

In comedy also they departed from the fashion of 

' See Indactiona to Cynthia' i ReveJsy l6oi,aBd Bartholomevt 
Fair, 1651, arted 1614, See alio the jokes on Hamlet in £tf*^• 
ward Hoe, 1605. 
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an earlier day. The formless combination of a dozen 
genres into something songful, witty, and entertaining, 
by no means answered the views of Jonson : 

But deeds and Language tuch a men do ute, 
And pcnona vuch u comedy would choose, 
When she would shew an image of the times, 
And ipoTt with human follies, not with crimes. 

The mixture of monsters, mythologies, scntimen' 
couples, marvellous escapes, and witty dialogues, such 
IS had been furnished by plays like Friar Bacon aai 
Friar Bungay, the 0/J fVives Tale, or the ff^omafi in 
the Moon, was held contrary to law and order ; the 
comedy of Lyly, Pcele, and Greene, which had made 
possible and conditioned the alluring romance of Arden 
and lUyria, was going out of fashion and giving place 
to the realistic and satirical comedies of Jonson and 
Middleton. It was this realistic comedy that Beaumont 
«i3 Fletcher took as a point of departure for their sub' 
sequent innovations. 

Some of their earliest plays were experiments that 
still further attest their attitude. Beaumont's Woman 
Hater is a comedy in Jonson* s manner, and his Knight 
♦/ the Burning Pestle, ' written under the inspiration of 
Don Quixote, is a burlesque on contemporary playa 
of adventure. Fletcher's Faithful Sbefherdess is an 
attempt to replace the abortive pastorals of earlier play- 
wrights by a genuine and elaborate pastoral tragi- 
comedy on the model of // Pastor Fido, These plays 
won the praise of the critical, but the inimitable grace 

' For a discussion of these plays see the volume on Beaumont 
of the Beilu Lettres Series, Professor R. M. Aldcu. 
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and sweetness of the Faithful Shepherdess 
abounding drollery and verve of the Burning 
were alike impotent to avert the disapproval of a 
all unused to such innovations. 

Perhaps the failure of these plays taught the you 
poets their lesson. At all events their other pla) 
though they are not less novel in character and likew 
I show an attachment to contemporary foreign literatiu 
v; ^especially Spanish novels, are characterized by an m 
Tnatc knowledge of stage-craft and a constant attenti 
to theatrical effectiveness. While they afforded f 
scope for the authors* dramatic ingenuity and poctii 
imagination, they also succeeded in captivating t 
pubhc. These successes resulted after furdier develo 
ment in two distinct classes of plays, the comedies a 
the heroic romances, both of which proved of vast \\ 
portance in the later history of the drama. 

Their comedy — of which the Scornful Lady is p( 
haps the best representative of their collaboration a: 
the Wild Goose Chase of Fletcher's later developme 
— has its resemblances and connections with precedi 
and contemporary plays, but it is a distinct depant 
from the humoristic drama, and it marks out a n< 
line of development followed to the close of the R 
storation. It is a comedy of lively plot, dealing wi 
love as a game and woman as the quarry, and preset 
ing the manners of the day, an overflowing wit, a 
no morals. Its Ml development belongs to Fletch 
later years.' 

* For a discussion of chii comedy fee the volume, FUtck 
the Bdici Lcttru Series. 
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The romances, somerimes tragic and sometimes 
tragic-comic, likewise drew much from the contempo- 
rary drama, but they also mark important innovations. 
The years 1 60 1 -1 608, the period of Shakespeare** 
tngedjes, were also, as has been noted, the time of thcj 
preralence of the realistic drama and of the absence or 
icnrimejiul_OT^j:omantk . comedy or tragi-comedy. 
The return to romance, heralded probably by Phil- 
attr^ resulted in six plays resembling one another and 
fiinning the most distinctive product of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's collaboration. Other plays of the collabora- 
tion and many later plays by Fletcher might be grouped 
with these, but the six will sen-e to define the tj'pe with 
distinctness. The six plays, Fotdr Plays in One, Thierry 
and Tbesdoret, Phi/aster, the Maiti's Tragedy ^ Ca- 
fid*t Revenge, and A King und No King, resemble 
one another so closely in material, construction, char- 
•cterization, and style that a single analysis will sen'e 
for all. , 

Their jplot3» largely invented, are ingenious and com-w 
' They deal with royal or noble persons, witK 
ctions, and are placed in foreign localities. Tne 
quests, usurpations, and passions that ruin kingdoms 
; their themes, there are no battles or pageants, and 
the action is usually confined to the rooms of the palace 
; its immediate neighborhood. Usually contrasting a 
orgross sensual passion with one of idyllic love," 
introduce a great variet)' of incidents and aim at 
fonstxnt but varied excitement. Some of the situations 

' $«• Tht Infiuenct of Beaument and Flttcktr oh SUktfertf A. H. 
TiborndJkc, 1901. 



that they use more than once, indicate their gene 
character, — a girl, disguised as a boy, is stabbed by 
the man whom she loves ; a woman convicted of adul- 
tery brazenly defies her accusers ; the hero is saved 
from the tyrant by a timely insurrection of the turbu- 
lent populace. The tragic, idyllic, and sensational ma- 
terial is skilfully constructed into a number of theatrically 
telling situations, which lead by a series of surprises 
to very effective climaxes or catastrophes. All signs of 
the epic methods of construction found in the early 
drama have disappeared ; there is usually a chance 
until the last moment for either a happy or an unhappy 
ending, and in every case the denouement or catastro- 
phe is elaborately prepared for and complicated, ^hc 
dramatis personae belong to impossible and romantic 
J situations rather than to life, and are usually of^certain 
] types, — the sentimental or violent hero ; his faithful 
friend, a blunt, outspoken soldier ; the sentimental 
heroine, often a love-lorn maiden disguised as a page 
that she may serve the hero ; the evil woman defiant in 
her crimes ; and the poltroon, usually a comic person- 
age. With the addition of a king, some gentlemen and 
ladies of the court, and a few persons from the lower 
ranks, the cast is complete. The plays depend for in- 
/ terest not on their observation or revelation of human 
I nature, or the development of character, but on the 
J variety of situations, the clever construction that holds 
^thc interest through one suspense to another up to the 
I unravelling at the very end, and on the naturalness, 
Viclicity, and vigor of the poetry. 

Such a summary is perhaps enough to suggest both 
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%t authors* indebtedness to preceding drama and their 
dcjrariures and contribuiions. Their indebtedness may 
be Ken in some of their situations and types of charac> 
ter. The quarrel between Melintiua and Amintor in 
the MaiJ 's Tragedy must have been suggested by that 
of Brutus and Cassius in Julius Cetsar ; and in the 
beginning of Pbila:ter, the hero has marked rescm- 
hliaccs to Hamlet, The ^cnamental heroines, who 
pliy such important parts in the romances, offer re- 
Kmblancea to Shakespeare's, and to other representa- 
tires of this type from the day of Greene's Dorodaea. 
The indebtedness of the six plays to preceding drama 
ucends, indeed, beyond details. Like all tragedies \ 
&t)in the time of Gorboduc and Camhysex^ the tragedies * 
of Beaumont ajid Fletcher dealt with kings and nobles, I 
irah marked reversals of fortune, with sensational 1 
(Times, and with numerous deaths. Like all preceding 
iragi-comedies, Pbikster presents a happy conclusion. 
wd a general reconciliation after a succession of dr- 
aimstances of a tragic cast, intermingled with others to 
lupply comic relief. Even in their departures from pre- 
ctdcnt, Beaumont and Fletcher owe something to their 
predecessors. In breaking away from the realistic tend- 
encies of Jonson, they availed themselves of some of 
the traits of earlier romantic comedy. On the other 
hand, in their abandonment of certain types of drama, 
and in their avoidance of extreme violations of time and 
place, and in their consequently more coherent struc- 
tare, they profited from Jonson's counsel. Their fond- 
for fixed types of character may also possibly be 
MivB u ■ sign of Jonson's influence. 
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The contri'biidoii of the heroic romances to tb 

drama can be understoCHd by a comparison of the char 

acteristica just enumerated as defining the type wit] 

those of prcvaihng types of tragedy and tragi-comedy 

Beaumont and Fletcher, as has been statedj, fbrsool 

■^gical chronicle-history with its inevitable accompani 

ment of armies and batdcs, and also d:ie Kydian typi 

of revenge tragedy, variously developed by Maraton 

Shakespeare, Chapman, and Webster. They foraool 

.also the Marlowe type with its c^entral protagonist an< 

^ h3j_dQmj nant pas sion. a_type^tba.f ronditioned the su 

preme efforts of Shakespeare- in^JL^ar and Othelh 

Their tragedies differ from these classes of tragedies ii 

. their stories, situations, and characters. They diffe 
almost 33 saliendy in their methods of structure. Beau 
mont and Fletcher did not, like moat of their predeccs 

-- sors, turn to English or Roman history for their ploti 
nor did they adhere closely to any given narrativca 
They either, as apparently in Philaster, the Maid* 
Tragedy, and A Kiftg and No King^ invented thd 
plots entirely ; or, as in Thierry and Theodoret an* 
Cupid^s Revenge, they used old stories merely as 
basis for their favorite characters and situations. Nai 
> rative and expository scenes, the accompaniments c 
the old chronicle or epic method of structure, disap 
peared in their facile development of incidents into tell 
ing situations, and in their clever entanglement of varici 
situations leading to surprising and theatrically effecriv 
catastrophes and denouements. Antony and ChopatrA 
with its numerous narrative scenes and its cumbersom 
structure, illustrates the survival of the epic method, i 
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the Maid^s Tragedy, with its rapidity of surprise, illua- ' 
trates the absndonment. 

In tragi-comedy Beaumont and Fletcher's departure 
from preceding plays is disunguished by the same Ln- 
novacions in material and structure as in tragedy, and 
especially by the constant emphasis they place on the 
contrast between the tragic and the idyllic elements of 
their plots and by their use of surprising and compli- 
cated denouements. Measure for Measure, a tragi- 
comedy preceding Phi/aster by only a few years, illus- 
trates this departure. In Pbilaster, the idyllic element, 
neglected in the Mariana story of Measure for Measure^ 
receives full treatment in constant contrast with the 
tragic ; and the denouement, which in Measure for 
Measure is only a long explanation of what every one 
knows, carries us rapidly from the tragic crisis to a 
happy ending through a series of telling situations. 
This achievement of theatrical effectiveness even at the 
cost of plausibility and consistency of character is per- 
haps the chief contribution of Beaumont and Fletcher 
to dramaric art and the moat striking characteristic of 
both their comedies and their romances. 

Both classes of plays pleased their own age. By 
1612, when Beaumont was tvventy-six and Fletcher 
thirty-three, and their work together was finished, they 
were established among the poets of the highest rank 
m both critical and popular estimation. Evidence has 
elsewhere been advanced to show that their heroic 
plays had an influence on Shakespeare's change from 
tragedy to romance and on the material and structure 
of his latest plays, and that Pbilaster led soTnew\ia.l ^- 
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rectly to C^mbetins.^ At all events there can be 
doubt that both comedies and romances marked 
pathways much frequented by dramatists of the 
thirty years. The paths led possibly to the ruin of 
drama through a less formal versification, an empi 
on stage situation rather than interpretation of character, 
a heedlessness of moral taste, and a fondness for abnor- 
mally sensational themes ; but what is worthy as well 
as wfhat is unworthy in the plays of Masainger, Shirley, 
and even the Restoration writers, owes much to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. In 1647, when their plays were 
first collected, nearly all of the poets of the day joined 
in commendatory verses expressing admiration without 
bounds. They were ranked above Jonson and Shake- 
speare ; and, if we make all due allowance for adula- 
tion, there remains an unquestionable sincerity in the 
preference that most of the verses accord them. An 
archaicism in language and taste and an unevenness of 
style are charged to Shakespeare, and a heaviness and 
laboriousness to Jonson, while the modernity and nat- 
I uiralness of the younger men receive contrasted praise. 
The Restoration found their plays the favorites of the 
theatre, though the genius of Betterton discovered iti 
best opportunities in the great parts of Shakespeare's 
tragedies ; and Dryden only summed up the cridcal 
opinion of the day in his masterly analyses that ranked 
them with Shakespeare and Jonson. By the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Pseudo-classicism brought them 
into disrepute virith the critical, and a chastened stage 

* Tht Jnjiuence of Beaumont and FUtcber w Shtihfere, A. H. 
TfaorndLke, 1901. 
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their plays but seldom. During the two centuries 
pnce, they have never recovered their former popu- 
fixity, yet they have never been long without favor 
^m the reading public, as the varioua editions of their 
^lays testify, and one may doubt whether their influ- 
)snce on the stage has ever been quite lost. 

To-day, however, it is only by recalling their posi- 
3on and reladons in the history of the drama in the 
icventcenth century that we are likely to form a gener- 
ous estimate of their genius and art or a just appreciation 
af the plays that best represent their combined endea- 
Irors, the heroic romances. On reading them, one's first J 
idmiration is doubdess for the astonishing cleverness of 
%c invention and construction. Since their day we have 
Sad romances and melodramas in multitudes, both in 
^amas and novels; and devices for exciring the reader's 
Ktendon and holding him in a suspense to be ended by 
^surprise and a fresh suspense have been multiplied and 
elaborated indefinitely. Yet few works of fiction secure 
the reader's attention to the story with the power of 
fhe MaiJ*s Tragedy. There are faults and convendons, 
b be sure, that would not be repeated to-day. The 
^que in it is an interlude, a piece of stage decoradon 
^d vocalism, peculiar to the period ; and the idyl of 
/kspatia, though it affords an opportunity for exquisite 
poetry, is again not altogether to our taste. The lady 
lUrho accompanies Melandus to the masque is introduced 
i^dth a good deal of flourish but to no purpose ; ani_ 
the sudden conversion of Evadne from the merciless l\jL 
shameless taunter of Amiator into his pem'tent W^ 
and avenger, is a sheer impossibility. Thla \m,^^<* 
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defect, however, illustrates both the method and the 
power of the authors. The difficulty is one not infre- 

vfluent in romance : a sensational plot requires an incred- 
ible revolution in the character of one of the actors. 
Evadne has to be converted, and her conversion mutt 
^ke place on the stage, and the agent cannot be the 
frantic Amintor but must be her brother, the_blunt and 
^unyielding Mclantius, Given the situation -=^Me!an- 

^^us is to cow andtonvert Evadne — and how^ could 
it be managed with greater theatrical effecdveness or 
indeed with more vivid suggestion of reality than in the 
unrelenting tirades that Fletcher has written ? Our 
authors never hesitated to face impossibilities, least of all 
C incredible changes in character ; they simply sat firm in 

\thc saddle and spurred their Pegasus for the jump. 

That some of the scenes act with unparalleled stage 
effect, we have the testimony of seventeenth century play- 
goers and of some few amateurs who have undertaken 
the play in recent years. The murder of the king would 
surely thrill the spectator as few stage murders do. 
With what extraordinary vividness the whole scene 
cornea before even a reader's eyes, — the smirking jests 
of the gentlemen-in-waiting, the half-lit room, the 
stealthy binding of the king, his slow awakening, his 
confused impotent interruptions of Evadne' s unflinch- 
ing recital, the uplifted knife, the groans for pity, the 
terrible stabs — 

Hell take me then ! This for my Lord Amintor ! 
This for my noble brother ! And this stroke 
For the most wronged of women ! 

She glides across the stage — the bloody knife one 
ceaJed — and the smirking gentlemen enter again. 
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Tticular kingdom in the world of romance to y. 
^Tl^ont "and Pletcher introduce us is not a lY 

a healthy one, but it docs not lack excite- / y 
Ts no place for meditation over life'« purposes a*^* 
ttcrvation of human motives, and none is per-Jr 
We are given seats in an ante-room of the 
id at once the flow of events engrosses us, — 
3C8 and imprisonments, insurrections and wars, 

seduction and murder, the talk of courtiers, 
* women, banquets of the monarch, tempests 
and the laments of the love-lorn. A few 
id kingdoms have trembled in the balance ; the 
}ias been proved guilty and innocent again ; 
d have come to life ; and the lover has been 
jealous, frantic, implacable, forgiving, and 
last. Yet all is plausible enough in the brilliant 
the verse ; or if part of it is incredible, it all ^ 

so rapidly that there is no time for doubt, 
imd of romance is a land of thrills, and thrills 
•orts. It is not altogether given up to violence; 

idyls and sentiments. Near the palace j» a 
ihere now and then after a tumultuous hour 
retire to cool our harried senses, and where 
I wander to forget their misfortunes and by its 

weave their sighs into lyrical garlands. For 

ills realm love is often innocent and young. 

the path of the murderous Evadne comes the 

►ly and tender Aspatia ; and amid the corrap- 

|hc court of Iberia there has grown the pure 

of a Bellario. Beaumont and Fletcher did 
)y halves. If a man is a coward, be ttvdvat* ^ 
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thousand kicks ; if a vsrcnnan sins, she multiplies adultery 
by murder ; if a woman is pure and gentle, she finds 
her sweetest pleasure in dying by the hand of the man 
she loves. On their idyb they kvished all the graces of 
their art. Their maidenfi suffer, serve, and weep, love, 
forgive, aind die in lines that somehow preserve the grace 
of simplicity though they wear all thejewels of imagery 
and allusion that the authors possess. The portraits of 
these martyrs in love are fer from life-like ; they belong 
to the idyllic forest of the court-romance ; they seem 
to be made m response to a challenge, — •* Paint me 
tenderness, sweetness, feminine perfection."' Yet one 
will not read the plays without falling now and^ag^ 
under the charm of the lovely verses that tell of wo- 
man's love — often indeed with fine dramatic insight, 
with consummate fitness of language, and an imaginat- 
ive ideality. Recall fieilario and Ordella fiidng death 
for their beloved. 

Beflario. AUa, mj lord, my life is not a cMng 
Worthy your noble thoughts ! 'ds not a life, 
*Tt8 but a piece of childhood thrown away.* 

Ordella. 'Tu of all sleep* the sweetest ; 
Children begin it to us, strung men Kck it, 
And king! firom height of all their painted glories 
Fail like spent exhalations b> this centre : 
And those are fools that fear it, or imagine, 
A few unhandsome pleasures, or life's profits. 
Can recompense this place ; and mad that stay it 
Till age blow out tbdr lights, or rotten humoun 
Bring thiena dispersed to earth.* 

After all one rqoices that this Camel ot has its Astolat 
and one regrets that the forests and fountains could not 
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be kept sacred to true love and its lyrics. But the forest 
b close to tbe palace, and the shouting and tumult are 
carried from the one to the other. The various persons 
introduce one another in long descriptions, and after an 
introductory speech, the character remains fixed except 
as the shifting situations demand some unexpected 
change. There is no shading or subdcty in the char- 
acterization, litde discrimination or individuality in the 
different representadves of their favorite types, who, 
however, are not at all wanting in originality. The miles 
gloriosusy for example, becomes in their hands a very 
different person from Falstaff or Bobadill ; te displays 
new resources of vanity and meets exposure with new 
feats of audacity ; he is perfectly distinct and ingen- 
iously comic, at least as a stage figure. So» too, the con- 
ventional type of the querulous old man becomes a 
source of fresh comedy in Calianax, and the old cap- 
tain who leads the insurrection in Pbi taster is conceived 
with audacious humor and abundant spirit. And if 1 
our poets do not reveal the depths or complexities of | 
hliman nature, they have the power of rising to a situ- 
ation and of cxpressmg dramatic emotion. So their 
type of evil woman acquires tremendous force in the 
great scenes where Evadne plays her part, and their 
type of female saindiness becomes human and sincere 
in the white light of Ordella*s devotion. 

Moreover their men and women talk like real per-*" 
sons. Dryden declared that they understood and imi- 
tated the conversation of gentlemen much better than 
Shakespeare, and in some respects this distinction is clear 
enough to-day. The men of the early tta%t(ii.«a, \x^ 



Marlowe, Kyd, Maiston, or Shakespeare, had spoken 
a laDguage elevated and removed from ordinary dis- 
course. The bombastic vein finds repeated illustration 
in Shakespeare's early plays j as m the opening line 
of //<?»ry r/, — 

Hung iw tht heavem with black ! ytdd (Uy to night ! etc. 
Or of Richard Illy — 

Now ia the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summcT by this sun of York — 

Nor did the effort for a declamatory and sententious 
tragic style fail to leave an impression on the works of 
his maturer genius. The very style of phrase that comes 
from Cariolanust Ltar^ or Othello removes the speakers 
from the manners of the age and the habits of the audit- 
ors. Coriolanua begins, -=- 

Thank*. What \ the niattw you disentioua rogvei, 
That, rubbing cbe poor itch af^ynur opinion^ 
Make yourjelve* scabs ? 

And Othello, — 

Let him do his ipite : 
My servicea which I have done the sig-niory 
Shal] out-tong\je his complaints. 'Tia yet to know, — 
Which, when I know that boasting \& an honour, 
I shall promulgate — 

Compare these speeches with the opening words 
Melantius, and there can be no doubt that the phrases 
of Beaumont and Fletcher have the advantage in natur- 
alness. Or compare them with the opening boast of 
the most ranting of their kings, Arbaces — 

Thy sadness, brave Tigranes, takes away 
From my full victory : am I become 
Of so small fame, that any man should grieve 
When I o'crcome him ? 
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The vaunt is melodramatic, but the language is keyed 
to ordinary speech. 

Such talk as this makes the thrilling events and the 
exaggerated types of character seem plausible. The 
method of Shakespeare is reversed. We accept his 
land of romance, but it is far from the world of the day, 
and we have a sense of being conveyed thither. So 
the opening dialogue of Theseus and Hippolyta bears 
us one stage from realty toward fairy-land, and the 
opening lines of the Duke in Twelfth Night prepare 
us for an lllyria of sunshine, sendment, and song. The 
poetry of Beaumont and Fletcher, on the contrary, 
does not carry us to romance, it brings romance to us. i 
We are introduced into a court, which despite the for- 
eign names much resembles the court of James I; there 
is some gossip or compliment among a few gentlemen, 
and there is no elevatidn of language, the phrases aro 
not heavy with premonitions of disaster ; in compar-( 
ison with preceding Elizabethan tragedies, the dicdoii 
I s na tural, clear, and modern. The spectators at Black- 
friars must have felt that they were viewing men and 
women like themselves, and thereby have been inclined 
to accept the marvels and horrors that followed. The 
trick has since become common in romance ; a clever 
young American invades a marvellous toy kingdom in 
central Europe, foils conspiracies, marries the princess, 
and accomplishes all sorts of upsets and escapes, — and 
we accept everything as we read because the persons 
appear and talk like acquaintances. Similarly a lack of 
archaicism or remoteness in speech goes far to make 
Beaumont and Fletcher* s romances plausiblt. 



Perhaps the happiest result of their introduction of 
a gentleman of 1610 into a romantic orgy is found in 
the character of Melantius. Theatre-goers had been 
long used to a central figure in tragedy, vehement, 
ranting, eloquent, and passionate, with a part foil of 
violent acdon and sounding declamation ; as, Tambur* 
laine, Hieronimo, Richard III, Othello, or Lear. 
Melantius is of a different sort ; he does not tear a 
passion to tatters in sounding polysyllables ; or go in- 
sane ; or invoke earth and heaven and their mysteries 
in hia midnight meditation*. He talks without infla- 
tus, periphrasis, or aphorism, like a gentleman of the 
day ; yet how he talks ! His gift of blunt, soldierly 
conversation wins the keys of the castle from his bitter- 
est enemy, wrings the secret of his sister's dishonor 
from the wronged Amintor, and converts that sister 
from a brazen sinner into a penitent martyr. The pro- 
tagonist must still excel in talk, but his talk h different, 
and hia character as well. The protagonist is no 
longer the creature of a mysterious fate, a self-revealing 
villain, or a victim of hia own overpowering passion, 
but he is the beau ideal of the seventeenth century 
gentleman, clever, daring, indomitable, never at a loss, 
fasddious of honor, and above all a loyal and efficient 
friend. Hia loyalty appeals to our sympathies less 
deeply than Kent^s and his avowals of friendship have 
the taint of exaggeration, but perhaps the well-worn 
stage type of the faithftil friend has never been drawn 
with greater distinctness and enthusiasm. 

In the main, however, what existence the characters 
have outside of the situations in which they are placed. 
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what reality they retain in our tnemories, is due to the . 
power of the verse to reflect clearly the emotions of the 
moment. There is, as has been said, an absence of 
that tragic inflatus made so effective in Marlowe, 
striven after by many imitators, and not wanting even 
in Shakespeare's masterpieces. There is a notable ab- 
sence of the merely sonorous, the turgid declamation, 
the mouthing of strange words ; that sort of style is 
ridiculed in Pharamond and Bessus. The style of the 
romances is marked, too, by an absence of overcrow d - 
ing thought, such as seems sometimes striven after in 
Marstuu "OrXhapman, and such as sometimes makes 
Shakespeare's lines a puzzle. Beaumont and Fletcher 
have no emotions tooHWting or tnn prnfrmnd for utter> -^ 
ance, no perpleac inp tanjgle of thought that d efies ex- 
pression in decasyllabics ; and they had no~Hesire to 
maEe their style sententious, weighty, philosophical. 
They had no doubt about what they wanted to say, 
and they said it clearly and rapidly.'^ They had room 
for ornament and rhetorical device but none for eccen- 
tricity or obscurity. Dryden's remark that they per- 
fected the English language deserves consideration as the 
view of a century later, and can be appreciated to-day. 
After the tragedies of Jonson, Marston, Marlowe, 
Chapman, Webster, or Toumeur, one escapes with an 
elation of temper to the unpuzzling verse of the Maid^s 
Tragedy and Philaster, One misses with a sense of ' 
joy the entanglement and doubt felt in the others, and 
often enough, too, in Shakespeare- 
Such traits of style as liave been noticed are common 
to both men, and seem due — so far as they mc cotv- 
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Bcious at all — to an eiFort to make dramatic style cor| 
respond as nearly as possible to natural speech. Th 
seems particularly true of Fletcher, who is the morel 
revolutionary of the two in his innovations and the] 
more persistent in his mannerisms. His structure is 
loose and conversational ; parentheses and colloquial- 
isms abound ; and his blank verse breaks down the 
barriers of the rigid pentameter and approaches the 
irregular rhythm of prose. Added syllables are numer- 
ous, and feminine endings usurp a large majority of the 
lines. Beaumont differs from Fletcher in his use of 
feminine endings and end-stopt lines, using far fewer 
of either than Fletcher, but he too imitates the broken 
and unpremeditated effect of ordinary speech and, like 
Fletcher, avoids unusual words and obscure construc- 
tions. In long speeches or in descriptive or lyrical 
passages, the structure naturally becomes more periodic, 
the rhythm more sustained, and the imagery more elab- 
orate ; and it is in such passages that Beaumont is 
often at his best. He is free, too, from the annoying 
faults of Fletcher, who is careless and monotonous in 
rhythm and structure. But both writers rise now and 
then to an intensely imaginative phrase or a beautifully 
wrought description, and the chief merit of their style 
is its constant power to suit itself to the ever-shifting 
action and emotion. The stvle of neither is suggestive of 
the intricacies of human feeling or the splendor of hu- 
man intellect, but the style of both, of Fletcher preemi- 
nently, reveals a fertility of imagination and an astonish- 
ing mobility of words. For what it attempts, it is sur- 
prisingly competent. In its lyric moments, it sings j in 
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the conversation of gentlemen, it is deft and rapid ; in 
the crises of passion, thrilling ; in its idyls, melodious 
and sweet j and it is always copious and lucid. 

It is these extraordinary merits of style that gave 
Beaumont and Fletcher their seventeenth century reputa- 
tion and have attracted readers in the generations since. 
Ethical objections to their plays drove them finally from 
the suge and continue to disturb readers to-day. 

One ethical charge, fathered by Coleridge and often 
repeated, calls for defence, Coleridge denounced them 
as servile, Jivif/ajare, royalists, and Professor Ward, 
though he instances the climax of the Maid^ s Tragedy 
to the contrary, declares that their sentiment of loyalty 
•* means the abandonment of the aspiration for freedom 
as part of the sense of manhood ; — it is slavery drap- 
ing itself with chivakous dignity in the cloak of * the 
Emperor's loyal general.' " A belief in divine right 
may naturally have been acquired and possibly retained 
by Beaumont and Fletcher as well as by most drama- 
tists of the day. They certainly make use of the sanct- 
ity of the king's person as a motive intelligible to their 
audiences and of importance to the persona in the 
drama ; but the ** servility " and " slavery " are hardly 
apparent. Both Philaster and the Maid's Tragedy, 
having plots of the authors' invention, deal with suc- 
cessful insurrections against royal power, and in the 
Maid^s Tragedy the leader of the insurrection induces 
his sister to murder the king. When we recall that in 
1 60 1 actors were punished for performing Richard II 
with the deposition of the king, and that the scene was 
omitted from the first two editions of the ?lay, aad 
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when we recall that an alteration of the Maid* s 
Tragedy t omitting the murder of the king, was deemed 
necessary in the reign of Charles II, the attitude of 
Beaumont and Fletcher seems daring rather than ser- 
vile. Still farther, they are no great respecters of 
royal worth. Their monarchs are weak, corrupt, lust- 
ful ; and the most vigorous of them all, Arbaces, is 
/'not of royal birth and has no divine right. It has 
^ . y been argued that Shakespeare was a democrat because 
I i y in opposition to current laudation of royalty he reprc- 
>^ sented kings with the weaknesses and crimes of ordi- 
nary men ; and if this argument be allowed weight, 
Beaumont and Fletcher were democrats and revolution- 
ists. Perhaps it is fairer to judge them as literary artists 
and not as political theorists. Their tragedies, as all 
Elizabethan tragedies, dealt with kings ; dealing vrith 
kings, they naturally made divine right play an important 
part ; they emphasized the sentiment of royal sanctity 
in order to make royal weakness more eifecrive dramat- 
ically, — in order to make the assassination of a king 
more theatrically sensationaK They wrote as drama- 
tists, described kings as both good and bad, but gener- 
ally bad, and if necessary they murdered them without 
pity. 

Other ethical objections to their plays, however, are 
less easily refiited. Beaumont and Fletcher depict love 
of many kinds and they present its abnormal or sensa- 
tional aspects with an outspokenness that is offensive to 
modem refinement and reveals an absence of moral 
taste on the part of the authors. In view of the char- 
acter of the court of James I and the contemporary ex- 
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posure of the career of Frances Howard, it must be 
admitted that the dramatists represented faithfully the 
loose manners and flagrant immorality of their age ; 
but the representation is without apology or satire and 
apparently without consciousness of its grossness. The 
atmosphere is never quite pure. A model of feminine 
purity may kiss and be kiased by the suitors she resists, 
and an ideal of innocence join unabashed in jests that 
to-day would be unpardonable. The themes of their 
plays are hardly more sensational than those of many 
recent novels, and their outspokenness might possibly 
be defended in comparison with modern reticence and 
suggestion^ but it must be confessed that the whole 
tone of their work is less pure and healthy than of any 
dramatist preceding them, and that it opens the way 
to the lewdness of the Restoration. 

No_oT}e indeed vvUl c^c tq^cliim much credit for_ 
_Bcaumont and Fletcher as moral teachers. Unlike some 
of their contemporaries, they did not seek to discover 
»nd chastise the follies and excesses of their dime ; and 
th eir conception of dram a did n ot involve the study o f 
human motives in"theTlgTir"5f"moraI law . They dealt 
with tberoes that would please thfiir audience and pat* 
rons and would offer a sufficient range of emotions for' 
the exhi bition of the a ut hors' poetic powers. Of many 
niodcm romanticists and senrimentalists little more can 
be said ; like them, Beaumont and Fletcher were fond 
of love and lovers and sought to present many varieties, 
but their imaginations kept too frequent company with 
the gross and unhealthy. With no distinct moral pur- 
pose, without imaginations that touched spiritual heights 




or penetrated to the real significance of moral conflict, 
they entered unhesitatingly on the task of holding up 
• mirror to a society loose in manners and unprincipled 
II in moralB. They are not so much gtiilty of intentional 
I jimmorality as impotent to produce moral effect. But 
something must be added on the other side. If their 
imaginations run loose in a corrupt society, they also 
seek at times the sweeter and the nobler aspects of life. 
What won for their ethics high laudadon from con- 
temporary cridcs and may carry to us at least a pardal 
justification for their lapses, were their rhetorical and 
dramadc adulation of innocence and purity, and, as it 
seems to us, their more sincere and not less enthusiaaric 
cxaltadon of generosity, friendship, and devotion. The 
criric of thdr ethics should not forget Melantius and 
OrdeUa. 

If little enlightenment for the moral perccpdons 
comes from reading their plays, there will surely be 
astonishment and admiration for the triumphant flow c^ 
verse, scene, and plot ; and by the historical student, 
a recognidon of the freshness and importance of their 
art in its own day. In all the marvellous story of the 
Elizabethan drama kw chapters captivate the fancy 
more delightfully than the one that tells of their pre- 
cocious success. At the time when Jonson and Shake- 
speare were at their best, these two striplings began. 
The critical, humorous, and imaginative Beaumont and 
the witty, irresponsible, and extraordinarily clever 
Fletcher somehow harmonized their differences and 
united their powers. They wrote plays as plays, poems 
as poems, mindful of the counly public, mindfrxl of the 
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critics, heedless of the moralists. They were neicheii 
pjychologists nor preachers ; they did not harness philo4 
•ophy to the drama ; they had none of that high serious^ 
I, which Matthew Arnold says is necessary to great 
poeoy and which has certainly spoiled a great deal of 
wetry. Their view of life was that of the wits, gal- 
ants, and poets of the Mermaid tavern. To be generous, 
courtly, loyal in friendship, was enough of a creed ; their 
■apinirion was artistic rather than ethical, — «' to put 
their whole wit in a jest,** their whole genius in a play. 
Tbdr genius to be sure has sometimes the appearance of 
■owing its wild oats ; hut with the faults of youth, it 
has some of the virtues. If it has no power to widen 
the reader's horizon, to stimulate a finer and kindlier 
bterest in life, or to purify the passions through a re- 
velation of their torments, it has certainly the power to 
excite, fascinate, thrill, and delight us. If their presen- 
tttion of life lacks a sustained suggestiveness of reality, 
that is a fault of immaturity ; if their poetry responds 
to every challenge of their subject, that is the triumph 
of prodigal genius. 

Let us not emphasize unduly their spontaneity and 
clcTcmess at the expense of their artistic endeavor. 
Ticy were artists coming late in a great creative period, 
twtre of the greatness of what had preceded and also 
of its irregularities and excesses. They used the dra- 
nudc form with copious invention and an unrivalled 
perception of dramatic possibilities in story or scene. 
They added new types of plays and they developed 
theie with the zest and freedom of genius and the care 
of construcrivc artists. They subdued their ingenuity 
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to the requirements of the stage and they made theil 
blank verse a pclludd mirror of the situations and cni<yi 
tions that they conceived. I 

After all, the plays of their collaboration are the ex- 
periments of men in their twenties. Perhaps, if Beau- 
mont had hved, their brotherly cooperadon would have 
resulted in maturer and nobler achievement. As it is, 
their plays, with their excitement and surprises, their 
heroisms and their wit, disclose an imagination that can 
often pierce to the heart of a passion or reveal anew 
the b^uty of language ; and they bring before us an 
age with manners and morals far removed from our 
own, an age brutal, passionate, unreserved, quick and 
indiscriminate in its emodons, but an age still cherishing 
its ideals of magnanimity and its dreams of idyllic love 
and courageous friendship. 
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AND PHILASTER 
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The division of the plays of Beaumont and Fletd 
between the two authors has been much discussed, and 
substantial agreement in regard to their respective shares 
has been reached through the application of verse-tests by 
Mr. Fleay, Mr. Boyle, and Mr. Oliphant.' The verse at 

*F. G. Fleay: Tranuictiens N. S. S.^ 1874} Chronicle 0/ 
the Eng/iih Drama ^ 1 891, 

R. Boyle : Engliscke Studien, v, vii, vin, ix, 
N. S. S., 1886. 

E. F. Oliphant : Engliuhe StuJien, xtv, xv, xvi. 

See alio Francit Btaumem, a critical itudy^ G, C. M» 
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Ictchcr has certain marked traits that render it easily 

rccognizable, for instance, a large proportion of femituriic 

endings^ often 60 to 70%, and a small proportion of 

I lun-ovcr lines, 1 o to 20 % j Beaumont's verse has a small 

proportion of feminine endings, 10 to 15 %, ai^d a larger 

■ proportion (about 25 ^) of run-over lines than Fletcher's. 

The verse of Fletcher, in plays of which he was the sole 

[author, exhibits these percentages with constancy j for 

Beaumont's verse we have a less certain criterion since 

I we have no external evidence that any play was the re- 

1 suit of his unaided effort. The metrical tests, however, 

I furnish in a large number of scenes a certain means for 

^ distinguishing the work of the two authors. When, for 

, example, every 20 lines of a scene have a majority of 

I double endings, the scene is Fletcher' s ; when every 

1 10 lines have but two or three feminine endings, the 

{, scene is certainly not Fletcher's but Beaumont's, 

Some difficulties, however, counsel caution. The 
verse-tests are applicable when the collaboration is after 
the usual Elixabctlian manner, each author taking certain 
I scenes or divisions of the play and writing these with 
f little or no intervention from liis collaborator j but if 
I two writers worked in more intimate coiiperation on a 
scene, verse-tests might fail to indicate their shares. 
Again, many passages evidently written as verse are 
printed as prose in the early editions, and the division 
into verse is the work of modern editors j and other pass- 
ages that are still printed as prose seem likely tu have 
been written as verse. Prose passages and songs offer no 

1883, London, and the article on Fletcher by A. H. Bullen in 
the Diet. Nat. Biog. 

For d4:tailed treatment of the vcrse-testt for Beaumont and 
Fletcher, see tlie volumes of the BelUt Lettres Series dealing wkh 
each dnmacbt. 
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opporttinity for verse-tests ; and although prose is u» 
assigned to Beaumont, such assignment rests mainly on 
the fact that there is almost no prose in plays by Fletcher 
alone. In the case of the two plays in this book, there 
are some further considerations. There are few places 
where the percentage of double endings runs as high as in 
Fletcher's later or even in his other early plays, as, for 
example, the last two of the Four Plays in One. On the 
other hand, in the scenes usually assigned to Beanunont the 
percentage of feminine endings occasionally exceeds his 
average. There is always the possibility that Fletcher 
discarded for a time his mannerisms, as he did in the 
Faithful Shepherdess^ which differs entirely in versi^cation 
from the rest of his plays ; and one may suspect him of 
attuning himself more closely to Beaumont in these two 
plays than elsewhere. But in view of all these considera- 
tions, the fact tliat the verse-tests reveal decisive and con- 
sistent differences goes far to establish their reliability. 

In the case of the Maid^ s Tragedy, critics are practically 
agreed, and a carefiil application of verse-tests by the 
present editor suggests little amcndmeitt. To Fletcher 
may be assigTicd : ii, 2 ; iv, i \ v, i, i (i. e. i, x, 3, 
as printed in other editions). The close of v, 1, after the 
exit of Evadne, is given by Fleay and Oliphant to Beau- 
mont, and the metrical characteristics are certainly not 
Fletcher's. Act i, scene 2, contains some prose and the 
masque, and cannot be assigned by verse-tests. The re- 
mainder of the play — i, i; ii, 1; iii, i, 25 iv, 2^ v, 3 
(4, in other editions) — is given by all critics to Beau- 
mont, and contains no trace of Fletcher, except possibly 
in i, I. 

Philajter offers a more difficult problem. About one 
fourth of the play is in prose, the assignment of which is 
precarious ; and several of the verse-scenes exhibit some 
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of the qualities of both poets and a percentage of double 
endings too small for Fletcher ajid too large for Beau- 
mont. Their contributions cannot always be distinctly 
^parated. Evidence of Fletcher's hand seems apparent to 
the present editor in — i, ib (after entry of king) } ii, a 
(mostly prose) j ii, 4b (from reentry of Dion) j iii, s 
(traces, passim) i v, 3, 4.. This assignment agrees with 
that made by Oiiphant; Fleay gives Fletcher all of act i, 
scene 1, and v, 3, 4; Boyle, only v, 3, 4. The following 
scenes are wholly or largely prose, and their assignment 
to Beaumont by the critics rests on no very conclusive 
evidence — i, la (to entry of king) j iv, ij v, i. The 
remainder of the play is assigned to Beaumont by all 
critics — i, i} ii, i, 3, 4a (to reentry of Dion) 5 iii, 1, » 
(in part)} iv, 2, 3, 4 j v, a, 5. 

The separation of the verse of the two authors by no 
means determines the exact sliarc of each in the total cre- 
ative work. VVTio invented ? who suggested t and who 
corrected ? are questions that even they themselves 
might have found it difficult to answer. In Pbilasler^ one 
of the earliest of the joint plays, there are indications 
that the two poets worked on the same scenes in a way 
that baffles exact analysis to-day; but here Fletcher's 
share seems subsidiary and supplementary. He wrote at 
least a part of the first scene, contributed parts of the 
M^ra-Pharamond story, and the lively account of the 
insurrection, but had tittle to do with the development 
of the main action or with the most important situations j 
none of the scenes Indeed seem absolutely free from 
Beaumont's hand. In theMait/'/ Tragedy^ the collabor- 
ation was more distinct j and there, though Beaumont's 
share is much the larger, Fletcher's scenes are among the 
most important in the play and present Aspatia, Evadne, 
and Philaatcr in some of their most characteristic mo- 
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ments. In these two plap and in the other heroic ro^ 
mances Beaumont* s share seems predominant, and from 
these plays, together with the KHtgbt of the BumH^ 
Pestle, we draw most of our inferences in respect to the 
qualities of his genius. The two friends, however, har- 
monized their sentiments, modes of thought, and inter- 
pretations of character better than their methods of veni- 
fication ; and any attempts to restrict a particular menbd 
attitude to the one is likely to be frustrated by its appear^ 
ance in verse unmistakably by the other. Each doubtleai 
deserves, what each has long received, a share in the 
credit for the plot, situations, characters, style, and senti- 
ments of PbilasUr and the Maid^s Tragedy, 



The first quarto, 1 619, presents an abbreviated, mangled, and cti'- 
[iendy unAuthoiizcd text* The second quarto, l63Z, " Newly pe- 
niscd^ augmented and inbrgcd," is much Icaa corrupt, but contains 
ntnc verbal alterations that are not improvements on Qt. The 
third quarto, 1630, presents for the first tune the names of the au- 
thora and the •' Censure" of the stationer, Richard Hawkins. A 
few of its corrections have been approved by modem editors. Four 
odker i{uartos, in the main agreeing with Q3, were published before 
lt79, ^'fhen the play was included in tJie Second Folio, reprinted 
ipfuently from Q6. No edition, it will be noted, was printed during 
Beaumont's lifetime : none for some ten years after the play was 
written, circa 1 609 ; and apparently none received any direct re- 
*l>Dn from either author, tiiuugb ^2, undoubtedly is the best au- 
thority. Under these circumstances an edition of the play m'jst be 
wlectic, based on tlic firet three quartos, and availing itself of corrcc- 
liooi in the later quartos and folio and in the editions of modem ed- 
itwi, Theobald (Th), Weber ( W), Dyce (D), and Daniel in the 
■ctent rariorum edition under the general supervision of Mr. A. H. 
Bttlkn(B). 

Tbe present edition folows Qa, but frequently readings from Qi 
W been adopted, and all variants that have any claim to recog- 
•*on have been given in the notes, especially those of Qt and Qj. 
^JtTariants of Leonhardt and of Daniel have been compared with 
■'K original editioru, and a number of minor corrections have been 
■"^ in their records of the quartos. The variants of the later 
ViWoe, the folio, and the modem editors are recorded only when 
w importance to the text ; iia the case of accepted emendations, 
"•ully only the name of tlie editor responsible has been given, but 
"« variants of Dyce and Daniel from the present text arc specific- 
% noted. The arrangement of the verae lines is based on Dyce. 
ybe quartos are here very uncertain guides, but important devia- 
*!"« from Qa, D, or B, are recorded in the notes. In accord with 
^ pnctice of the Btllu-Lettrtt Seriet, the spelling of Qi has been 
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There ii nothing to add to Dyce'» itatcment in hi» coUective 
edition that " the Bourcc from which the incidents of thi« drama 
were derived, has not been discovered." He noted a rescmbbnce 
between Aspatia*« duel with Amlntor and the combat between 
Parthen'u and Amphlalus in the third book of Sidney's Arcadia. 
The quarrel of Melantius and Amintor in Act lit owes something 
to that oi Brutua and Cassius in yuliui Qrsar. The character and 
story of Aspada are to some extent paralleled by those of BdUrio in 
Pkilaittr and Urania in Cupids Rn>enge; and other parallelisms in 
characters and situations can be traced with the other romances of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 



SPEAKER^. 



King. 

Lisippus, brother to the King. 
Am iNTOR, [a noble Gentleman.] 
Etadnb, wife to Amintor. 

ASPATIA, trotb-pllght wife to Amintob. 

Caixianax, an old bomoroiu Lord, and father to AsPATlA* 

DiAGORAS, a aerrant. 



OuMPiAs^' I WaiUng Gentlewomen to ASPAtiA. 
, a Lady 

«A, I J 
[JNH, f 



DULA, a Lady. 
Night, 

EOLt7S. 



[Sea Gods, Wind*, 

Lords, Gentlemen, Serranu, &c. 

SCENE, Rhodes.] 

[THE STATIONERS CENSURE. 

Good wine reqnirea no bush, they aay. 
And /, no prologue sach a play : 
The makers therefore did forebeaie 
To have that grace prefixed here. 
But cease here. Censure, least the buyer 
Hold thee in this a vaine supplyer. 
My office is to set it forth. 
Where fame applauds iu reale worth.] 

a titbit Gtnthmati. Added in Q}. 
Sta Gods . . . Rhadts. Supplied by modem editors. 
Ctnsurt. The lines, not in Qi and Qi, are in «J-Q6 piinted after tbe 
DramtHit Ptriitm*. 
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Actus I. Scaen I. 

[^» Apartment in the Palace,!^ 

Enter Cleon, Strata, Lisippus, Dipbiluj, 

Clean. The rest are making ready, sir. 
Lysippus, So let them ; theres time enough. 
Diphilus, You are the brother to the King, 
my lord ; 
Wcele take your word. 

Lys. Strato, thou hast some skill in poetriej 
What think*st [thou] of the mask ? will it be 
well ? 
Strato. As well as masks can be. 
Lys. As masks can be ! 

&r^7. Yes ; they must commend their king, 
& speake in praise 
Of the assembly, blesse the bride and bride- 

groome 
In person of some god : they'r tied to rules 
Of fiatterie. 

CU, See, good my lord, who is returnM ! 

s Lftippy*, Qi. Ca-F, Stra. 

6 ih*u, Qi. tbt mask, Qq, F, a mask, corrected by Seward. 
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Enter Melantius. 
'"Lys, Noble Melantius, the land by me 
. Welcomes thy vertues home to Rhodes; 
Thou that with blood abroad buyest our 
The breath of kings is like the breath of gods; 
My brother wisht thee here, and thou art here i 
He will be too kind, and wearie thee 
With often welcomes ; but the time doth give 

thee 
A welcome above his or all the worlds- 

Melantius. My lord, my thankes ; but these 
scratcht limbes of mine 
Have spoke my love and truth unto my friends 
More then my tongue ere could. My mind's 

the same 
It ever was to you ; where I finde worth, 
I love the keeper till he let it goe, 
And then I follow it. 

Diph. Haile, worthy brother j 

He that rejoyces not at your returne 
In safety is mine enemie forever. 

MeL I thanke thee, Diphilus, But thou art 
faultie ; 
I sent for thee to exercise thine armes 

13 ro Rhodes^ Qi and B omit. 

17 bt too kind. Qi, be kind, B, be too-too kind. 

13 It. The scene from the beginning throogb this word i| 
printed as prose in Q(] and F. It continues as prose through 1. OA 
in ^^6 and F. 
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ith me at Patria; thou cam'st not, Diphitus; 
Twas ill. 

Diph. My noble brother, my excuse 
Is my king's strict command, which you, my 

lord. 
Can witnesse with me. 

Lys. Tis [most] true, Melantius ; 

He might not come till the solemnities 
Of this great match were past. 

Diph. Have you heard of it ? 

Adel. Yes, and have given cause to those 
that here 
Envy my deeds abroad to call me gamesome. 
I have no other businesse heere at Rhodes. 
Lys. We have a maske to-night, and you 
must tread 
A souldiers measure. 

AfeL These soft and silken wars are not for 
me; 
"The musickc must be shrill and all confusM 
Xhat stirres my bloud ; and then I dance with 

armes. 
But is Amintor wed ? 

Diph. This day, 

32 strict. Qi, jtraight. 

33 most, Qi. Omitted in Ql tt al. 

34 lo/emmties^ Qi. Solemnitie in other Qq and F. 
36 Tei . . . here. So in Qi, JJ*> ^^ ^ ^^* given cauie to 

thofie that. 
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Mel. All joyes upon him \ for he is tn] 

friend. 
Wonder not that I call a man so young m 

friend : 
His worth is great ; valiant he is and temperate ; 
And one that never thinkes his life his owne. 
If his friend neede it* When he was a boy. 
As oft as I returned (as, without boast, 
I brought home conquest), he would gaze upon 

me 
And view me round, to finde in what one limbe 
The vertue lay to doe these things he heard ; 
Then would he wish to see my sword, and feelc 
The quicknesse of the edge, and in his hand 55 
Weigh it : he oft would make me smile at this. 
His youth did promise much, and his ripe yeares 
Will see it all performd. 

£nUr Aspatia, passing by. 

Haile, maid and wife ! 
Thou faire Aspatia, may the holy knot, 
That thou hast tied to-day, last till the hand 
Of age undoe't ! mayst thou bring a race 
Unto Amintor, that may fill the world 
Successively with souldiers ! 

Aspatia, My hard fortunes 

Deserve not scorne, for I was never proud 
When they were good. Exit Aspatia. 

Enttr . . . by. j^t, £nter Aipada pwiijig with attendance. 
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Mel, Howes this ? 

Z-^j. You are mistaken, sir; 65] 

She is not married. 

Mel. You said Amintor was. 

Diph. Tis true ; but — 

Mel. Pardon me ; I did receive 

Letters at Patria from my Amintor, 
That he should marrie her. 

Diph. And so it stood 

In all opinion long i but your arrivall 70] 

Made me imagine you had heard the change. 

Mel, Who hath he taken then ? 

Lys. A ladie, sir, 

That beares the light above her, and strikes dead 
With flashes of her eye; the falre Evadne, 
Your vertuous sister. 

Mel. Peace of heart betwixt them I 

But this is strange. 

Lys. The King, my brother, did it 

To honor you, and these solemnities 
Are at his charge. 

Mel. Tis royall like himselfe. But I am sad, 
My speech beares so unfortunate a sound «o 

To beautifull Aspatia. There is rage 
Hid in her fathers breast, Calianax, 
Bent long against me ; and he should not thinke, 

*5 «'■» Qi- fi*» for. 

73 d^0vc. Qi,aboue) Qi, aboat. See note. 
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If I could call it baclce, that I would take 
So base revenges as to scorne the state 
Of his neglected daughter. Holds he still 
His greatnesse with the King? 

Lys. Yes. But this lady 

Walkes discontented, with her watrie eies 
Bent on the earth. The unfrequented woods 
Are her delight ; where, when she sees a banct^ 
Stucke full of flowers, shee with a sigh will tel^ 
Her servants what a prittie place it were 
To burie lovers in ; and make her maids 
Pluck 'em and strow her over like a corse. 
She carries with her an infectious griefe 
That strikes all her beholders. She will sing 
The mourn fulst things that ever eare hath heard. 
And sigh, and sing againe ; and when the rest 
Of our young ladyes, in their wanton bloud. 
Tell mirth full tales in course, that fill the raomei<^ 
With laughter, she will with so sad a lookc 
Bring forth the story of the silent death 
Of some forsaken virgin, which her griefe 
Will put in such a phrase that, ere she end, 
Shce'Ie send them weeping one by one away. 

Mei. She has a brother under my command, 
Like her, a face as womanish as hers, 
But with a spirit that hath much outgrowne 
The number of his yeares. 

i^I/J could. 2i* B» Could 1 but. 90 tahert^ Qj. Qi-F, and. 
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m Enter AmtnUr. 

I Cle. My lord the bridegroome^ 

I Mel. I might mnne fiercely, not more 
\ ._ hastily, 

Upon my foe. I love thee well, Amintor ; 
^_y mouth is much too narrow for my heart; 

joy to looke upon those eies of thine j 
T^Fiou art my friend, but my disordered speech 
Cuts off my love. 

Jmintor. Thou art Melantius ; "S 

^ll love is spoke in that. A sacrifice, 
T'o thanke the gods Mclantius is return'd 
In safety ! Victory sits on his sword 
/^s she was wont. May she build there and 

dwell j 
And may thy armour be, as it hath beene, lao 

Only thy valor and thine innocence I 
What endlesse treasures would our enemies give 
That I might hold thee still thus ! 

Mel. I am poore 

In words ; but credit me, young man, thy mother 
Could [do] no more but weep for joy to sec thee 1*5 
After long absence. All the wounds I have, 
Fetcht not so much away, nor all the cries 
Of widowed mothers. But this is peace, 
And that was warre. 

109 My lord the, Th, D, comma after /W. \\n fiercdy. 
Coleridge, more fiercely. 123—125 That . . . tbte. So arranged 
by Th. Qq and F end lines mih thus . . . man . . . tbec 

J2J dl>. Only in Qt. ii6 havt. ft, ^VJC. 
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Jmin, Pardon, thou holy god 

Of martage-bed, and frowne not ; I am forc'd 
In answer of such noble teares as those, 
To weepe upon my wedding-day ! 

Mei. I feare thou art growne too fickJc ^fof 
heare 
A lady mournes for thee, men say, to death. 
Forsaken of thee, on what termes I know not 

jfmin. She had my promise j but the Kir 
forbade it, 
And made me make this worthy change, th| 

sister. 
Accompanied with graces [far] above her, 
With whom I long to lose my lusty youth 
And grow old in her armes. 

M^i. Be prosperous ! i¥ 

Enter Messenger, 

Messenger. My lord, the maskers rage for you 

Lys. We are gone. 

Cleon, Strato, Diphilus 1 

Jmin, Weele all attend you. — 

[Exeuni Lysippust Cleon^ Strato^ DiphilusT 
and Messenger.'^ 

We shall trouble yoiA 
With our solemnities. " 

131 tkw*. Q I, these. 133 /c^/f. Qi, cnieD j Qj-F, «ickc, 
138 far abo-ve, Th. Qi, Qa, about ; Q;3, above. 
141 Memngtr. Qi, Amint. Qa to F, Scrv, 
Exeunt . . . Meuenger, Tbis etage-direction is found qnly i 
2i, which omits and Meiungtr, 
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Mfl. Not so, Amintor ; 

But if you laugh at my rude cariage t45 

Ifl peace, I'll do as much for you in warre, 
When you come thither. But I have a mistresse 
To bring to your delights ; rough though I am, 
I have a mistresse, and she has a heart, 
She saies ; but, trust me, it is stone, no better; 150 
There is no place that I can challenge in't. 
But you stand still, and here my way lies. 



[Scene II. J Hall in the Palace, with a Gallery 
full of Spectators.')^ 

Enter Calianax with Diageras, 

Calianax. Diagoras, looke to the doores bet- 
ter, for shame ! you let in all the world, and 
anone the King will raile at me. Why, very 
well said. By Jove, the King will have the 
show i' th' court. 

Diagoras. Why doe you sweare so, my lord ? 
you know heele have it heere, 

Cal. By this light, if he be wise, he will not. 

Diag. And if he will not be wise, you are 
forsworne. 

Cal. One may weare his heart out with 

«$l wV, Q3 to F. Ql, challenge gentlemen. JJa omlti. 
Extunt. JJa, Exit. 5 1' th* . Qa mUprints i' th the. 

It may tveare hit heart eui^ bo F ; Qi^ nuy sweare out bit heart } 
Qi, muit iweat out hit heart. 



swearing, and get chankes on no side, 
gone, look too*t who will. 

Diag. My lord, I shall never keepe them out. 
Pray stay ; your lookcs will terrific them. i; 

CaL My looks terrifie them, you coxcombly 
asse, you ! lie be judge [d] by all the company 
whether thou hast not a worse face then L 

Diag, I meane because they know you and 
your office. 

CaL Office f I would I could put it off! I am 

Isure I sweat quite through my office. I might 
have made roome at my daughters wedding j — 
they ha nere kild her amongst them, and now 
I must doe service for him that hath forsaken a; 
|ber. Serve that will f Exit Calianax, 

Diag. Hee's so humorous since his daughter 
was forsaken! {Kmcke witbifi.) Harke, harke ! 
there, there ! so, so ! codes, codes \ What now. 
Melon tins (ivithin). Open the doore. 
I>iag, Who's there ? 
Me/. lwithin'\, Melantius. 
Diag, I hope your lordship brings no troope 
with you ; for, if you doe, I must returne them. 

[^Opens the t/eor.J 
Enter Melantius and a Lady, 
Mel. None but this lady, sir. 
Diag. The ladies are all plac'd above, sav 

Ij judgtdy Q4« al. Qa, fii;, judge. Qi, iudgde. 28 ATbal 
tvitiitif 30 tvilkin. 2<1> ^* P™it after L 19, witkin Knozki •uiithin 
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those that come in the Kings troope ; the best 
of Rhodes sit there, and theres roome. 

Mfl. I thanke you, sir. — When I have scene 
you placed, madam, I must attend the Kingi 
but the maske done. He waite on you againe. 

Diag. [opening another door^. Stand backe 
there I Roome for my lordMelantius ! [ExitMe- 
llantius^ Lady^ other dmre^ — ^^^7 beare backe — 
jlhis is no place for such youth and theirtruls — Jet 4S 
jthe dores shut agen . — No ! — do your heads itch ? 
I He scratch them for you. \ShuU the door.']^ — 
jSo, now thrust and hang. [Knocking within^ — 
Againe ! Who is't now ? — I cannot blame my 
Lord Calianax for going away. Would he were 
here ! he would run raging amongst them and 
breake a dozen wiser heads than his own in the 
winckling of an eie. ^ Whats the newes now ? 
[/^««] within. I pray you, can you helpe 
ee to the speech of the master-cooke ? 
Diag. If I open the dore, He cooke some of 
our calves-heads. Peace rogues! [Knocking with-^ 
inJ] — Againe ! who is*t ? 
Mel. (within). Melantius. 

Enter Calianax, to Melantius. 
CaL Let him not in. 

13 Exit . . . doore. Only in Qi, which places the exit after 1. 41. 
\6 No, Qi. Q2 et al., I. 5X loiter. Ql omits. 
litbin. After Melandua in Qf\. 
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14 ^^t ^a??iJrsf ^Tnigroi? [act i. 

Diag. O, my lord, a must. [^Opening the door.] 
— Make roome there for my lord. — Is your 
lady placet ? 

[Enter Melantiuj.'] 

MeL Yes, sir. 
I thanke you, — My Lord Calianax, well met. 
Your causelesse hate to me I hope is buried. 

Cat. Yes, I doe service for your sister here, 
That brings mine ovpne poore child to timelesse 

death ; 
She loves your friend Amintor ; such another 
False-hearted lord as you. 

Mel. You doe me wrong, 

A most unmanly one, and I am slow 
In taking vengeance ; but be well advis*d. 

Cal. It may be so* Who plac'd the lady there 
So neerc the presence of the King ? ~ 

MeL I did. 

Cal. My lord, she must not sit there. 

Mel. Wh 

Cal. The place is kept for women of more 
worth. 

Mel. More worth than she ! It misbecoi 
your age 
And place to be thus womanish : forbeare ! 
What you have spoke, I am content to thinke 
The paJsey shooke your tongue to. 

Enter Melon tiut. Only in Qi. 
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Cal. Why, tis well, 80 

f I stand here to place mens wenches* 

M^L I 

►hall [quite] forget this place, thy age, my 

safety, 
\nd, through all, cut that poor sickly weeke 
Thou hast to live away from thee. 

Cai. Nay, I know you can fight for your 

whore. 85 

Mel, Bate [me] the King^ and, be hec flesh 
and blood, 
A lies that says it f Thy mother at fifteene 
Was blacke and sinfull to her. 
Diag, Good my lord — 

Mel. Some god pluck threescore yeeres from 
that fond man, 
That I may kill him, and not staine mine honor ! 90 
It is the curse of souldiers, that in peace 
They shall be braved by such ignoble men, 
As, if the land were troubled, would with teares 
And knees beg succor from 'em. Would that 

blood. 
That sea of blood, that I have lost in fight, 95 

Were running in thy veines, that it might make 

thee 
Apt to say lesse, or able to maintaine. 



8a ?»««. Only in J2 1- 
'* »«. Only b 2i. 



83 through. Theobald, thorough. 
94 that, gi, D, B, the. 
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Should*st thou say more ! This Rhodes, I see, is 

nought 
But a place priviiedg*d to do men wrong. 
Cal, I, you may say your pleasure. 

Enter j^mintor. 
Jmintor. What vilde injurie 
Has sturd my worthy friend, who is as slow 
To fight with words as he is quick of hand \ 
Mel. That heape of age, which I should rev- 
erence 
If it were temperate, but testie yeeres 
Are most contemptible. m^ 

Amin. Good sir, forbeare. ^H 

Cat, There is just such another as yourself^- 
Amin. He will wrong you, or me, or any 
man, 
And talke as if he had no life to lose, I 

Since this our match. The King is comming in jli 
I would not for more wealth than I enjoy 
He should perceive you raging j he did heare 
You were at difference now, which hastned him. 

Hohoyes play ttfiti 
Cal. Make roome there \ 
Enter King^ Evadne^ Aspatia^ L&rds and Ladies. 
King. Melantius, thou art welcome, and my 
love 
Is with thee still ; but this is not a place 
To brabble in. — Calianax, joyne hands. 

103 hand. Qt, B, handa. 
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Cal. Hee shall not have mine hand. 
King, This is no time 

To force you too't. I do love you both : — 
Calianax, you looke well to your office ^ — lao 

And you, Melantius, are welcome home,^ — 
Begin the maske. 

Mel. Sister, I joy to see you and your choyse. 
You lookt with my eies when you tooke that 

man ; 
Be happy in him ! Recorders. 
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Evadne. O, my deerest brother, 

Your presence is more joyful then this day 
Can be unto me. 

THE MASKE 

Night rises in mists. 
Nigbt. Our reignc is come ; for in the raging sea 
"Hie Sim is drowiid, and ?vith him fell the Day. 
Bright Cinthia, heare my voice! I am the Night, 
^^t whom thou bcarst about thy borrowed light. 
Apptare ! no longer thy pale visage shrowde, 
_*0t ttrike thy silver homes quite through a cloud, 
l&ad send a beame ujion my swarthie face, 
% which I may discover all the place 
And persons, and how many longing cies 
Are come to waite on our solemBities. 

Enter Cynthia. 
How dull and blacke am I ! I could not finde 
This beautie without thee, I am so blinde. 
laS ruling. Ql quenching. 
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Mrthinkcs they shew like to those eastenie streake 
That wame us hence before the morning brcakes. 
Back, my pale servant ! for these eics know how 
To shoote ftirre more and (quicker rayes then thou. 

Cynthia. Great queen, they be a troope for whom I 
One of my clearest moones I have put on j 
A troope that lookes as if thyselfe and I 
Had pluckt our reines in and our whips laid by, 
To gaze upon these mortals, that appeare 
Briglitcr than we. 

Night. Then let us keep« 'em here, 

And never more our chariots drive away, 
But hold our places and outshine the Day. 

Cjntb. Great queene of shaddowes, you are pie 
speake 
Of more then may be done ; we may not breoke 
The gods decrees ; but, when our dme Is come. 
Must drive away, and give the Day our roome. 
Yet, whilst our raigne lasts, let us stretch our powe 
To give our servants one contented houre. 
With such unwonted solemne grace and state. 
As may for ever after force them hate 
Our brothers glorious beames, and wish the Night, 
Crown' d with a thousand star res and our cold light j 
For almost all the world their service bend 
To Phcebus, and in vaine my light I lend, 
Gaz'd on unto my setting from my rise 
Almost of none but of unquiet eyes. 

Nigbt. Then shine at full, feire queene, & byl 
power 
Produce a birth, to crowne this happy houre, 

15] hold. So F and Qq, except gi, which misprints, ketj 
156 mshiitt. 0%^ wbil'st. Qi otntts lines 15G— 165. 
i6o w«A, f2l3-F. 12*1 with. 
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Df oyrophes and shepheards ; let their songs discover, 

Easie ami sweetc, who is a happy lover ; 

Or, if thou woo't, then call thine owne Endimion 170 

From the sweetc flowrie bed he lies upon, 

On Latmus^ top, thy pale beames drawnc away. 

And of his long night let him make a day. 

Cjntb. Thou dreamst, darke queene ; that £ure boy 
was not mine, 
Hor went I downe to kisse him. Ease and wine i75 

Hive bred these bold tales j poets, when they rage, 
Turne gods to men, and make an houre an age. 
Bui I will give a greater state and glory, 
Aad raise to time a noble [r] memory 

Of what these lovers are. — Rise, rise, I say, 180 

power of deepes, thy surges laid away, 
ine, great king of waters, and by me 
proud to be commanded ! 

Neptune rises. 
Neptune. Cinthia, see, 

Thy word hath fctcht me hither j let me know 
Wliy I a&cend. 

Cjntb. Doth this majesticke show 185 

Give thee no knowledge yet .* 

Nep. Yes, now I see 

Something emended, Cinthia, worthy thee. 
Go on ; He be a helper. 

Cyntb, Hie thee, then. 

And charge the Windc flic from his rockie den, 

170 wm'/. Qi, w'oo't. then calL Qi, B, omit. 

171 bed, Qi, bainck. 172 top. Qi, B, brow. 
173 And «f bii . . . a day, so D. gx, diis long night . . 

^ daj ; Ql, ha . . . thy ; Q3> this ... a. 
J79 nohlcr^ so Ql. 

f g9 y?i>, Q3-F, Qi,Q», goe. 
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Let loose his subjects 5 onely Boreas^ 

Too foule for our Intentions as he was. 

Still keep him fast ckaind : we must have none here 

But vcmall blasts and gentle winds appeare, 

Such as blow flowers and through the glad bowes sing 

Many soft welcomes to the lusty spring j 

These are our musicke. Next, thy watrie race 

Bring on in couples (we are pleasd to giace 

This noble night), each in their richest things 

Your owne dcepes or the broken vessell brings. 

Be prodigal 1, and I shall be as kind 

And shine at full upon you. 

Nep. Oh, the Wind ! 

Commanding Eolus \ 

Enter Eolus out of a Roche. 

Molus. Great Neptune ! 

Nept. He. 

jEol. What is thy will ? 

Nep. We doe command thee, ft** 

Favonius and thy milder winds to waite 
Upon our Cinthia ; but tie Boreas straight, 
Hee'stoo rebellious. 

jEoI. I shall doc it. 

Nep. Doc. [Exit /Eolus '^ 

[jEoluSf tvitbin.^ Great master of the floud and ^ 
below, 

190 Ais, Qi, Qa, thy. 

196-97 TAese . , . couples. Ql reada : 

Bid them draw nceie to h»ve thT watrie race 
Led on in cuuplet, wr arc plcaa i. to grace 

See Notes for proposed emendations. 

zoi Oh. Qi, Sec; ^3, Hoc. fFind ! So Dyce. Theo^ 

W, and B insert a hyphen after ivinJ; no punctuation in Qq, F. 

X04 Favonius. Q2, Fanonius. 

207-08 Great ... 0, the. This arrangement of the tot ia due to 
Theobald. In Ql, Qz, iSolas'i speech begiiu with, 0, tbt Maim f 
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fall command haa taken. — O, the Maine! 

le! 
litp. Hcere. 
[ke-eiOer ^eluj, foUotved by Fa'voniusand other Windj/^ 
JEst. Boreas l\as broke his chaine 

stnigling with the rest, liaa got away. sio 

. Let hira alone j lie take Him up at sea ; 
'will not long be thence. Goe once agalne, 
call out of the bottom es of the maine 
Proteui and the rest ; charge them put on 
w greatest pearles, and the most sparkling stone 115 

The beaten rocke breeds ^ tell this night is done 
If mc a solemne honor to the Moone. 
We, like a fiill saile. 
jEoI. I am gone. [£jr//.] 

Cyntb. Darke Night, 

Strike a full silence, doe a thorow right 
To this great chorus, tliat our musicke may aio 

Touch high as Heaven, and make the cast breakc day 
At midnight, MuiUke. 

[FIRST] SONG. 

iiring lubUb Proteus and other Sea-deiti*s enttr.'\ 

Cinthia, to thy power and thee 

We obey. 
Joy to this great company! 115 

And no day 
Come to steale this night away. 

Till the rites of love arc ended, 
And the lusty bridegroome say, 

Welcome, light, of all befriended! 130 

til He. Qi, D, B, I. 

ai6 /«//, Mason, D. Qq, F, till. 



Pace out, you watery powers below j 

Let your feete. 
Like the gaJlies when they row, 

Even beate. 
Let your unlcnowne measures^ set 

To the still windes, tell to all, 
That gods are come, immortall, great, 

To honor thii great nuptial L 

Thg Miam 

SECOND SONG. M 

Hold baclce thy hourea, darke Night, till we have don* 

The day will come too aoone s 
Young maydes will curse thee, if thou steal' st away 
And leav'st their losses open to the day : 

Stay, stay and hide S 

The blushes of the bride. ^| 

Stay, gentle Night, and with thy darknesse cover 

The kisses of her lover j 
Stay, and confound her teares and her shrill cryingij 
Her weake denials, vows, and often-dyings j 

Stay, and bide all \ 

But hclpc not, though she call. 

Nep. Great queene of us and heaven, hearw 
To make this houre a full one, if not her measure. 
Cynth. Speak, seas king. ^H 

142 hues, ijl. Q*-F, blushes. 

152 if not her mcaiurt. Fleay suggests, " Another measure 
Ql has a itage-dircction after the second song, " Masketa daoiu 
Neptune leads it," — followed by ^Eolus's speech (1. 166). 
omiti the third song and the three tpccchea preceding. 



ffep. 7 If tunes my Amphitritc joyes to have 
t'^hen she wiA dance upon the rising wave, *S5 

nJ court me as she sayles. My Tritons, play 
liuicke to lay a storme. lie lead the way. Mtasuri. 



[THIRD] SONG. 

>bed, to bed ! Come, Hymen, lead the bride 

And lay her by her husbands side j 
ing in the virgins every one 260 

That greeve to lie alone, 
at they may kiss while they may say a maid 5 
"mornjw 'twill be other kist and said. 
Hesperus, be long a-shining 
Whilst these lovers are a-twinlng. 965 

i€o/. [iJt;//Ai«]. Ho, Neptune! 

Stp. Eolua ! 

[Rg-tnter ^olus.'\ 
(E»/. The sea goes hie ; 

reas hath rais'd a storme 5 goe and apply 
y trident j else, I prophesie, ere day 
my a tali ship will be cast away. 

sccnd with all the gods and all their power, 170 

I strike a calmc. {Exit7\ 

Cyntb. [We thanke you for this houre ; 

I' favour to you all.] To gratulate 
great a service, done at my desire, 
shall have many floods, fuller and higher 
lan you have wisht for, [and] no ebb shall dare 175 

^S+ The. Q«, Thy. j-lmfhitrite, Q3 . gi, Ampliitritea. 

ISS lA', Seward. Qz, they. 

'59 /tfy. Heath, D. Q2, lead. 

»7«-7l fVt tkankeyou , . , y&u all, eo JJl. Q,X» A. thaoXcfc 

t*ixy oae, sad, 27s and. OnJy in gr. 
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King. Take lights there! — Ladies, get the 
bride to bed. — »95 

We will not see you laid ; good night, Amintor ; 
Wecle ease you of that tedious ceremonie. 
Were it my case, I should thinke time runne 

slow. 
If thou beest noble, youth, get me a boy 
That may defend my kingdomes from my foes. 300 
jfmin. All happinesse to you ! 
King,^ Good night, Melantius. 

Exeunt, 



Actus Secundus. 



[Scene I, Ante-room to Evaine* s Bed-cbamher. 
Enter Evadm^ Aipatia^ Duky and other Ladyes. 

Dula, Madam, shall we undresse you forll*' 
fight ? 
The wars are nak't that you must make to-nigl 

Evadne. You are very merry, Dula. 

DuL I should 

Far merrier, madam, if it were with me 
As it is with you. 

[Evadn Howes that ? 

DuL That I might ga ^ 

To bed with him wi*th' credit that you doc.] i 

Evad. Why, how now, wench ? 

DuL Come, ladies, will you helpc 

Evad. I am soone undone, 

DuL And as soone doi 

Good store of clothes will trouble you at botl» 

Evad. Art thou drunke, Dula ? 

DuL Why, heeres none but w^^ 

Evad. Thou thinkst belike there is no moc^ " 
esty ^ 

When we are alone. 
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DuL I, by my troth, you hit my thoughts 

I aright. 

' Evad. You pricke me, lady. 

1st Lady. Tis against my will. 

DuL Anon you must indure more and lie still \ 15 
You're best to practise. 

Evad. Sure, this wench is mad. 

DuL No faith, this is a tricke that I have had 
Since I was foureteene. 

Evad. Tis high time to leave it. 

DuL Nay, now He keepe it till the trick 

K leave me. 
ozen wanton words put in your head 10 

W'ill make you livelier in your husbands bed. 

Evad. Nay, faith, then take it. 

DuL Take it, madam ; where ? 

^V^c all, I hope, will take it that are here. 

Evad. Nay, then, lie give you ore. 

DuL So will I make 

r'he ablest man in Rhodes, or his heart ake. 15 

Evad. Wilt take my place to-night ? 

DuL He hold your cards 

Against any two I know. 

Evad. What wilt thou doe ? 

DuL Madam, weele doo 't, and make 'm leave 
play too. 
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jjt Lady. Qi, Dal. 
«7 Again tt. Th, D, 'Gainst, 
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Evad. Aspatia, take her part. 

Dul. I will refu 

She will plucke downe a side ; she does not ui 

Evad. Why, doe, [I prethee.] 

DuL You will find the 

Quickly, because your head lies well that \ 

Evad. I thanke thee, Dula. Would 
couldst instill 
Some of thy mirth into Aspatia ! 
Nothing but sad thoughts in her brest doe di 
Methinkes a meane betwixt you would doc 

DuL She is in love : hang me, if I were 
But I could run my countrey. I love too 
To doe those things that people in love do< 

Aspatia. It were a ttmelesse smile should p 
my cheeke. 
It were a fitter houre for me to laugh. 
When at the altar the religious priest 
Were pacifying the offended powers 
With sacrifice, then now. This should 

beenc 

My rite ; and all your hands have bin im|d 
In giving me a spotlesse offering 
To young Amintors bed, as we are now 
For you. Pardon, Evadne : would my wo: 
Were great as yours, or that the King, or 1 

31 I prethee. OrAj m Ql. 38 comid. B queries, wi 

40 cheeke. Qz, cheeke. 

45 rite^ 10 D. Ql, right J Qa and other Qq and F, mgli 



boih, thought so. Perhaps he found me 

worthlesse j 50 

tiiJ he did so, in these cares of mine, 
lese credulous eares, he powred the sweetest 
words 

That art or love could frame. If he were false, 
Pardon it, Heaven ! and, if I did want 
Vcrtue, you safely may forgive that too ; 55 

for I have lost none that I had from you. 
Evad. Nay, leave this sad tallce, madame. 
Jsp, Would I could I 

Then I should leave the cause. 
Evad. See, if you have not spoild all Dulas 

mirth ! 
Asp. Thou thinkst thy heart hard ; but if 
thou beest caught, 60 

Remember me ; thou shalt perceive a fire 
Shot suddenly into thee. 

Dui. Thats not so good ; 

Let 'em shoot anything but fire, I feare 'em not. 
Jsp. Well, weoch, thou maist be taken. 
Evad, Ladies, good-night ; He doe the rest 

myselfc. 65 

DuI. Nay, let your lord dc»€ some. 
jfsp. [singing]. 

Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the djsmall yew — 
$6 Ita. gs-F, left. 58 Iihould. J^j-F, should I. 

63 I feare. Ql, B, and I fear. 
67-90 Lay . . . Madame. Qi omits. 
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Evad. Thats one of your sad songs, madam* 
Asp. Beleeve me, tis a very prety one. 
Evad, How is it, madame ? 
Aip. 

SONG. ' 

Lay a garland on my hearse ^ 

Of ihe dismall yew j * \ 

Maidens, willow-branches bearer 
Say I died true. 

My love was felse, but I was firme 
Fronm my houre of birtli $ 

Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth ! 

Evad, Fie ont, madame, the words are ' 

strange, they fl 

Are able to njake one dreame of hobgoblines™ 

" I could never have the power " — sing iM 

DuJa. ~ 

DuL \jinging\, 

I could never have the power 

To love one above an houre, 

But my heart wo\ild prompt mine cie 

On some other man to fiie. 

Venus, fix mine eiea fast, 

Or, if not, give me all that I shall see ! 



78 lit, Th. Qq, F, Uy. 

79^rfi//^Q4-F. Qa, 23, gendy. 
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Evad. So, leave me now. 

DuL Nay, we must see you laid. 

jfsp, Madame, good night. May all the mar- 

iage joyes 
hat longing maids imagine in their beds 
ove so unto you ! May no discontent 
jTow twixt your love and you ! but, if there 

doe. 

Enquire of me, and I will guide your monc ; 
Teach you an artificial! way to grieve, 95 

To keepe your sorrow waking. Love your lord 
No worse than I ■, but, if you love so well, 
Alas, you may displease him j so did I. 
TTiis is the last time you shall looke on me.^ — 
Ladies, farewell. As soone as I am dead, 100 

Come all and watch one night about my hearse ; 
Bring each a mournefull story and a tearc. 
To ofFer at it when I goe to earth j 
With flattering ivy claspe my coffin round ; 
Write on my brow my fortune i let my beere 105 
Be borne by virgins, that shall sing by course 
The truth of maides and perjuries of men. 
Evad. Alas, I pittie thee. Exit Evadne, 

Omnes, Madame, good night. 

/// Lady, Come, weele let in the bridegroome. 
DuL Where's my lord ? 

/;/ Lady, Heere, take this light. 

95 '^^^^^ 23- fii, Qi, ^^ te«h. 





Entrr Amintor. 

DuL You'le finde her in the darke? 

1st Lady. Your ladye's scarce a-bcd yet ; you 
must helpe her. 

jfsf>. Goe, and be happy in your ladies love. 
May all the wrongs that you have done to me 
Be utterly forgotten in my death I 
lie trouble you no more, yet I will take i. 

A parting kisse, and will not be denied. 

[_Kissa JmmtorS\ 
You'le come, my lord, and see the virgins weepc 
When I am laid in earth, though you yourselfe 
Can know no pJtty. Thus I winde myselfe 
Into this willow-garland, and am prouder i 

That I was once your love, though now refus'd, 
Then to have had another true to me. 
So with [my] praiers I leave you, and must trie 
Some yet unpractis'd way to grieve and die. 

Exit Aspatia. 

DvL Come, ladies, will you go ? 

Omnti, Good night, my lord.'^ 

Amintor, Much happinesse unto you all ! 

Exeunt [Duia attd'^ Ladif, 
I did that lady wrong. Methinkes I fecle 
A gricfc shoot suddenly through all my veuici 
Mine eyes raine ; this is strange at such a time. 
It was the King first mov'd me too't ; but he 

no r<m'Ie. Qi, D, B, Hede. 113 mt, Q3. 

It! Ay Ql. Q», Her. 1x9 raine^ Qi. Qx^ nmoa. 
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His not my will in keeping. — Why doe I 
Perplex myselfe thus ? Something whispers me, 
Goe not to bed. My guilt is not so great 
As mine owne conscience (too sensible) 
Would make me thinke ; I onely brake a pro- 
mise, 13s 
And twas the King that forst me. Timorous 

flesh. 
Why shak'st thou so ? Away, my idle feares ! 

Eftter Evadne, 
Yonder she is, the luster of whose eie 
Can blot away the sad remembrance 
Of all these things, — Oh, my Evadne, spare J40 
That tender body ; let it not take cold ! 
The vapors of the night will not fall here. 
To bed, my love; Hymen will punish us 
For being slacke performers of his rites. 
Camst thou to call me ? 
Evad. No. 

Amin. Come, come, my love, 145 

And let us lose ourselves to one another. 
Why art thou up so long ? 

Evad. I am not well. 

Jmin, To bed then i let me winde thee in 
these armes 
Till I have banisht sicknesse. 



136 tbaiforit. gi, infom } D, enforc'd. 
14a will. J^i, D^ B, shaU. 




Evad, Good my lord^ 

I cannot sleepe- 

yimin. Evadne, weele watch ; 

I meane no sleeping. 

Evad. lie not goe to bed. 

jfmin. I prethee, do. 

Evad, I will not for the world 

jfmin. Why, my decre love ? 

Evad. Why ? I have sworne I will nc 

jdmtn. Sworne ! 

Evad. I. 

jfmin. How ? sworne, Evadne ! 

Evad, Yes, sworne, Amintor; and will 
sweare again, i 

If you will wish to heare me. 

Jmin. To whom have you sworne this ? 

Evad. If I should name him, the matter wee 
not great. 

Jmin. Come, this is hut the coynesse of 
bride. 

Evad. The coynesse of a bride \ 

Jmin. How pretilyJ*** 

That frown e becomes thee ! 

Evad. Doe you like it so ? 

Amin. Thou canst not tJresse i 



a looke 
But I shall like it. 



; thy 



Evad. What looke likes you best ? 

164 //*«. Qij B, will like. 
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Amin. Why doc you aske ? 

Evad. That I may shew you one lesse pleas- 
ing Co you. 165 
Amin. Howes that ? 

Evad. That I may show you one lesse pleas- 
ing to you. 
Amin, 1 prethee, put thy jests in milder 
lookes ; 
It shewes as thou wert angry. 

Evad, So perhaps 

I am indeede. 

Amin. Why, who has done thee wrong? 170 

Name me the man, and by thyselfe I sweare, 
Thy yet uncon<|uered self, I will revenge thee ! 
Evad, Now I shall trie thy truth. If thou 
doest love me. 
Thou weighest not anything compar*d with me : 
Life, honour, joyes eternall, all delights 175 

This world can yeeld, or hopefull people faine. 
Or in the life to come, are light as aire 
To a true lover when his lady frownes, 
And bids him," Doe this." Wilt thou kill this 

man ? 
Sweare, my Amintor, and I'le kisse the sin 180 

Off from thy lips. 

Amin. I won not sweare, sweet love. 

Till I do know the cause. 
Evad. I wood thou wouldst. 
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Why, it is thou that wrongst me ; I hate thee A 

Thou should'st have Itild thyselfe, 

Jmin. If I should know that, I should quickly 
kill 
The man you hated, 

EvaJ. Know it, then, and doo't. 

Jmirt, Oh, no ! what look so ere thou shalt 
put on 
To trie my faith, I shall not think thee false ; 
I cannot finde one blemish in thy face 
Where falsehood should abide. Leave, and to 

bed. i9« 

If you have sworne to any of the virgins 
That were your old companions, to preserve 
Your maidenhead a night, it may be done 
Without this meanes. 

Evad, A maidenhead, Amintor, 

At my yeares ! 

Jmin. Sure she raves; this cannot be 195 

Thy natural temper.- — Shall I call thy maides? 
Either thy healthfull sleepe hath left thee long, 
Or else some feaver rages in thy blood. 

Evad. Neither, Amintor : thinke you I am 
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1 tETiit 9^B^i>t& ^rasrtii? 

vaii. To-night ! 

taike as if [you thought] 1 would hereafter. 
Wn. Hereafter ! yes, I doe. 
'vad. You are deceiv'd. 

off amazement & with patience markc 
at I shall utter, for the oracle ^05 

>wes nothing truer. Tis not for a nigbi 
two that I forbeare thy bed, but ever. 
W«. I dreame. Awake, Amintor ! 
',vad. You heare right : 

oner will find out the beds of snakes, 

I with my youthful bloud warme their cold 

flesh, 1 

:ing them curie themselves about my limbes, 
:n sleepe one night with thee. This is not 

faind, 
sounds it like the coynesse of a bride. 
^min. Is flesh so earthly to endure all this ? 
these the joys of mariage ? Hymen, keepe »is 
s story (that will make succeeding youth 
;lect thy ceremonies) from all earesj 
it not rise up, for thy shame and mine, 
after ages. We will scorne thy laws, 
lou no better blesse them. Touch the heart 110 
her that thou hast sent me, or the world 

II know ; there's not an altar that wrll smoke 

a you titeugkt. Only in Qi. 207 ever. Q4-F, forever, 
i Shall knonu ; there s not an a/tar, Qi, Shall know this, 
n altar then will imoake — adopted by B. JJ^ has 00 |^tmc- 
m after know. 



[Act! 

In praise of thee ; we will adopt us sons ; 
Then vertue shall inherit, and not blood. 
If we doe lust, wee'le take the next we meet^ 
Serving ourselves as other creatures doe j 
And never take note of the female more, 
Nor of her issue. — I doe rage in vaine ; 
She can but jest. — Oh, pardon me, my love ! 
So deare the thoughts are that I hold of thee, 
That I must breake forth. Satislie my fearci 
It is a paine, beyond the hand of death, 
To be in doubt: coniirme it with an oath, 
If this be true. 

Evad, Doe you invent the forme; 

Let there he in it all the binding words 
Divels and conjurers can put together, 
And I will take it. I have sworne before, 
And here by all things holy doe againc, 
Never to be acquainted with thy bedr 
Is your doubt over now ? 

Amin. I know too much : would I bad 
doubted still ! 
Was ever such a mariage-night as this \ 
You powers above, if you did ever meane 
Man should be us'd thus, you have though 

way 
How he may beare himselfe and save his hone 
Instruct me in it ; for to my dull eyes 
There is no meane, no moderate course to runne \ 
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1 must live scorn'd, or be a murderer : 

Is there a third ? Why is this night so calme ? 

Why does not Heaven speake in thunder to us 250 
And drowne her voice ? 
Evad. This rage will doc no good. 

Jmin. Evadne, heare me. Thou has tane an 
oath, 

8ui such a rash one, that to keepe it were 
Worse then to swearc it : call it backe to thee j 
Such vowes as those never ascend the Heaven; 255 
A teare or two will wash it quite away. 
Have mercy on my youth, my hopefull youth, 
If thou be pittifull I for, without boast. 
This land was proud of me : what lady was there, 

jThat men cald faire and vertuous in this isle, a6o 
That would have shund my love ? It is in thee 
To make me hold this worth. Oh, we vaine men, 
That trust [out] all our reputation 
To rest upon the weake and yeelding hand 
^f feeble woman ! But thou art not stone ; 265 
Thy flesh is soft, and in thine eyes doth dwell 
The spirit of love ; thy heart cannot be hard. 
Come, lead me from the bottome of despaire 
To all the joyes thou hast ; I know thou wilt ; 
And make me careful! lest the sudden change z7° 
Orecome my spirits. 

»S5 those. Qi, Th, D, B, that. 163 oat, g3- 
a66 Jotbf Q3. Qi, doe. 
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Evad. When I call backe this oathf 

The paines of hell inviron me 1 

Amin, I sleepe, and am tCK> temperate. Come 

to bed I 

Or,by those haires, which, if ihou ha[d]8t a soule 

Like to thy locks, were threads for kings to 

weare ' 

About their armes — 

Evad. Why, so perhaps they are, 

Jmin. He dragge thee to my bed and make 
thy tongue 
Undoe this wicked oath, or on thy flesh 
He print a thousand wounds to let out life! 
Evad. I feare thee not ; do what thou dai'st 
to me ! 
Every ill-sounding word or threatning look 
Thou shewest to me will be reveng'd at full. 
Amin. It will not sure, Evadne ? 
Evad. Do not you hazard that. 
Amin. Ha ye your champions ? 

Evad. Alas, Amintor, thinkst thou I for- 
beare 
To sleepe with thee, because I have put on 
A maidens strictnesse ? Looke upon these 

cheekes, 
And thou shalt finde the hot and rising blood 
Unapt for such a vow. No ; in this heart 

274 bada^ Th. 
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There dwels as much desire and as much will »9«| 
To put that wisht act in practice as ever yet 
Was knowne to woman j and they have been 

showne 
Both. But it was the folly of thy youth 
To think this beauty, to what land soere / 
It shall be cald, shall stoope to any second./ »9S 
I doe enjoy the best, and in that height \ 
Have sworne to stand or die ; you guesse the 

I man. 

Amin. No; let me know the man that wrongs 
me so. 
That I may cut his body into motes, 
And scatter it before the northren winde. 30© 

Evad. You dare not strike him. 
Jmin. Doe not wrong me so: 

Yes, if his body were a poysonous plant 
That it were death to touch, I have a soule 
Will throw me on him. 

Evad. Why tis the King. 

Jmin. The King! 

Evad^ What will you doe now ? 
Jmin. Tis not the King ! 305 

Evad. What did he make this match for, 
dull Amintor ? 

agi •wiibt. Qi, B, wished. ever. D, e'er. 
494 land. B conjectures band, (>b«ervmg diat Evadnc is cm- 
plojing the language of falconry. 
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Jmin. Oh, thou hast nam'd a word that 
wfpes away 
All thoughts revengefull ! In that sacred name, 
" The King," there lies a terror. What fraile 

man 

Dares lift his hand against it ? Let the gods 31 
Speake to him when they please : till when, let us 
Suffer and waite. 

Evad. Why should you fill yourselfe so full 
of heate 
And haste so to my bed ? I am no virgin. 

Jmin. What divell put it in thy fancy, then,}' 
To mary me ? 

Evad. Alas, I must have one 

To father children and to beare the name 
Of husband to me, that my sinne may be 
More honorable ! 

Jmin, What a strange thing am II 

Evad. A miserable one, one that myselfe 31 
Am sory for. 

Jmin. Why, shew it then in this : 

If thou hast pittie, though thy love be none. 
Kill me-, and all true lovers, that shall live 
In after ages crost in their desires. 
Shall blesse thy memory and call thee good. 
Because such mercy in thy heart was found, 
To rid a lingring wretch. 

308 name, gi, Th, D, B, word. 319 a. Qi, B, 
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Evad. I must have one ' 

Xo fill thy roome again, if thou wert dead A 
Else, by this night, I would ! I pitty thee.' \ 

jfmin. These strange and sudden injuries hayt* . , — 
falne i*V' iio ^ 

I So thicke upon me, that I lose ail sense ) 
O f what th ey^afc-, Methinkes I am not wrongM ; -Cji*. 
Nor IS It ought, if from the censuring world 
I can but hide it. — Reputation, 

fm art a word, no more ! — But thou hast 
showne 335 

impudence so high that to the world 
I feare thou wilt betray or shame thyselfe. 
£vaJ, To cover shame, I tooke thee ; never 
feare 
That I would blaze myselfe. 

Jmin. Nor let the King 

Know I conceive he wrongs me ; then mine 

honor 34© 

Will thrust me into action ; that my flesh 
Could beare with patience. And it is some ease 
To me in these extremes, that I know this 
Before I toucht thee ; elsej_had all the sinnes 
Of mankinde stood betwixt me and the King, 345 
rKad gone through 'em to his heart and thine. 
I 1 have lost one desire : tis not his crowne 



341 that. Edd. 1778, W, tho'. 343 know, Q4, 
^47 lott. Qi, left. 
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Shall buy me to thy bed, now I resolve 
He has dishonour'd thee. Give me thy hand ; 
Be carefull of thy credit, and sin close ; 19 

Tis all I wish. Upon thy chambcr-floure 
lie rest to-night that morning visiters 
May thinke we did as married people use : 
And prethee, smile upon me when they come, 
And seeme to toy as if thou hadst beenc pleased 35i 
With what we did. 

Evad. Feare not; I will doc this, 

Jmin, Come, let us practise ; and, as wan- 
tonly 
As ever loving bride and bridegroome met. 
Lets laugh and enter here. 

EvaJ. I am content. 

jfmin. Downe all the swellings of my troubled 
heart! • i^ 

When we waike thus intwin'd, let all eics see 
If ever lovers better did agree. Exeunt. 



[Scene IL ^ff Apartment in the House of Calianax, 

Enter Aspatia, Anttphila^ and Olimpias. 

Aspatia, Away, you are not sad ; force it no 
further. 
Good gods, how well you looke ! Such a full 
colour 

358 loving. 2»» B. longing. Bxeunt. Qi, Exit. 
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Yo[iii1ng bashfull brides put on ; sure, you are 
new maried ! 
Antiphila. Yes, madamc, to your grlefe. 
Asp. Alas, poor wenches ! 

Gee learn to love first ; learne to lose your- 
selves ; 
Learne to be flattered, and beleeve and blesse 
The double tongue that did it \ make a faith 
Out of the miracles of ancient lovers, 
Such as speake truth and died in't ; and, like me, 
Beleeve all faithful, and be miserable. 
Did you nere love yet, wenches ? Speake, Olira- 

pias : 
Xhou hast an easie temper, fit for stamp. 
Olimpias* Never. 

Asp. Nor you, Antiphila f 

Ant. Nor I, 

Asp. Then, my good girls, be more than 
women, wise ; 
At least bee more than I was; and be sure 
You credit anything the light gives life to, 
Before a man. Rather beleeve the sea 

9 iptakt. Th, D, spake. ditd. Q2, di'd. 
1 1 Did . . . Olimpias. In all early editions except Ql, this line 
follows 1. 8 ; the transposition was made by Theob^d. 

Cli, The double tongue thai did It, 

Did you ere love yet wenchei, ipealce Otimpu, 
Thou ba«t a metled temper, St for itamp. 

15-17 and be iure . . , btatt man. ^i omitt. Qa-F, a» proie. 
t6 life, Q%. fi3-F, light. 
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Weepes for the ruin'd marchant, when he rorc^ 

Rather^ the wind courts but the pregnant sailc 
When the strong cordage crackes j rather, tt 

sunne 
Comes but to kisse the fruit in wealthy autumni 
When all falles blasted. If you needs must lovi 
(Forc'd by ill fate) take to your maiden bosome 
Two dead-cold aspicks, and of them male 

lovers : 
They cannot flatter nor forsweare; one kia 
Makes a long peace for all. But man — 
Oh, that beast man ! Come, lets be sad, 

girles : 
That downe-cast of thine eie, OUmpias, 
Shewes a jfine sorrow. — Marke, Antiphila ; 
Just such another was the nymph ^nones, 
When Paris brought home Hellen. — No^ 

teare ; V 

And then thou art a piece expressing fully 
The Carthage queene, when from a cold MS 

rocke, fl 

Full with her sorrow, she tied fast her eyes 
To the faire Trojan ships; and having loi 

them. 
Just as thine does, downe stole a teare, — \ 

tiphila, 

14 dead-told, Qa, dead cold ; corrected by Th, 

30 ALnona, F, Qinonc. 

36 tbin* d«tt. Q3,, thine eyes does; ^^-^t Dj thine eya~ 
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What would this wench doc, if she were Aspa- 

tia? 

Icre she would stand till some more pittying god 
Turnd her to marble ! — Tis enough, my 

wench ! — 

Shew me the peece of necdleworke you wrought. 40 
Ant, Of Ariadne, madam? 
Jsf). Yes, that peece. — 

This should be Theseus ; h'as a cousening 

face. — 
You meant him for a man ? 
Ant, He was so, madame. 

Asp. Why, then, tis well enough. — Never 
looke backe ; 
You have a full winde and a false heart, 

Theseus. — 45 

Does not the story say, his keele was split, 
Or his masts spent, or some kinde rocke or other 
Met with his vessell ? 
Ant. Not as I remember. 

Asp. It should ha beene so. Could the gods 
know this, 
And not, of all their number, raise a stormc ? 50 
But they are all as evil. This false smiJe 
JVas well exprest ; just such another caught 
me. — 

51-54 ^"f *^'y ' • • quicktand. The division of lines foUowi D. 
In JJl Uno» end with exprtu^ Andphila, yuichand. 
51 «»7, D. eq, F, ill. 



t^t Spartt'etf Wu^s^ [Act n. 

You shall not goe so. — 

Antiphila, in this place worke a quicksand, 

And over it a shallow smiling water. 

And his ship ploughing it j and then a Feare : 

Doe that Feare to the life, wench, 

jfnt. Twill wrong the storic 

Jsp. Twill make the story, wrongM bafa 
wanton poets, H 

Live long and be beleev'd. But wheres the lady r 

jifni. There, madame. 

jfsp. Fie, you have mist it here, AntiphUajH 
You are much mistaken, wench ; ™ 

These colours are not dull and pale enough 
To shew a soule so full of misery 
As this sad ladies was. Doe it by me, 
Doe it againe by me, the lost Aspatia j 
And you shall iinde all true but the wilde il 
I stand upon the sea-breach now j and thinke 
Mine armcs thus, and mine haire blowne wii 

the wind, 
Wilde as that desart ; and let all about me 
Tell that I am forsaken. Doe my face 
(If thou hadst ever feeling of a sorrow) _ 

Thus, thus, Antiphila : strive to make me looke 

57 fo the life. Qi^ bravely. 

68 and thinke, Qi and D omit, gi, D, B, Suppose I stand 
upon the sea-brcach now. 

7 1 Till that I am fonaktn , Q i iilEistitutct, Be tores of mjr 
■tory ; Theobald, Be teachera, etc. 
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Like Sorrowes monument ; and the trees about 

me. 
Let them be dry and leaveless ; let the rocks 75 - 
Groane with continual! surges; and behind me, 
Make all a desolation- Looke, looke, wenches, 
A miserable life of this poore picture ! 
0/im. Deere madam ! 

yfsp. I have done. Sit downe, and let us 

Upon that point fixe all our eyes, that point 

there. So 

Make a dull silence, till you feel a sudden sad- 

nesse 
Give us new soules. 

Enfer Calianax. 
Calianax. The King may doe this, and he 
may not doe it : 
My child is wrongd, disgrac'd. — Well, how 

now, huswives ? 
Wbat, at your ease ! is this a time to sit still ? ^S \ 
Up, you young lazie whores, up, or He swenge 
you I 
OUm, Nay, good my lord — 
Cal. You'l lie downe shortly. Get you in, and 
worke ! 
What, are you growne so reasty you want 
heates ? 

77 Lookt^ looke. jji, D, B, Sec, lee. 
8 1 dull, Q3 */ fl/. ,■ Qi, Q%y durabr. 
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We shall have some of the court-boyes doe tb*^ 

office. 
j^nt. My lord, we doe no more than we af^ 

chargM : 
It is the ladies pleasure we be thus 
In griefe, shee is forsaken. 

CaL Theres a rogue tooj 

A young dissembling slave ! — Well, get you 

in»— ^ 

lie have a bout with that boy. Tis hie time H 
Now to be valiant : I confesse my youth 
Was never prone that way. What, made an 

asse ! ^fl 

A court-stale \ Well, I will be valiant, ^" 

And beatc some dozen of these wheips i I will I 
And theres another of 'em, a trim cheating soul- 

dier j »«: 

He maule that rascall ; has out-brav'd me twice; 
But now» I thanke the gods, I am valiant. — 
Goe, get you in, — He take a course with all. 

Exeunt Om^nes'jt 

90 tloe thiti office. Qi , D, B, heat you shortly. 
9} /« griefe^ thee it forsaien. Dyce omits comma ; Maaon, B, 
omit comma and put " ' 

the preceding I 
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Actus Tertius. 

f Scene I. Ante-room to Evadne* s Bed-chamber. '^ 

Enter Cleont Strato, and Diphilus. 

Clean. Your sister is not up yet, 
Diphilus, Oh| brides must take their morn- 
■*igs rest; the night is troublesome. 
Strata, But not tedious. 
Dipb. What ods, hee has not my sisters maid- 
enhead to-night ? 

Stra. None; its ods against any bridegrome 
■iving, he ncre gets it while he lives. 

Diph. Y'are merry with my sister; you'le 
please to allow me the same freedome with your 
«^\other. 

Stra. Shees at your service. 
Diph. Then shees merry enough of herselfc ; 
*Hee needs no tickling. Knocke at the dore. 
Stra. We shall interrupt them. 
Diph. No matter ; they have the yeare before 
tViem. ^Strata knacks. '\ 

Good morrow, sister. Spare yourselfe to-day ; 
The night will come againe. 
Enter Aminter 
Amintor. Whose there ? my brother ! I'm no 
readier yet. 
Vour sister is but now up. 

7 iVofff, Qi. Qi, No. 
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Diph. You looke as you had lost your eyes 
to-night : 
I thinke you ha not slept. 

Jmin. I faith I have not. 

Diph. You have done better, then. 

Jmin. We ventured for a boy i when he i 
twelve, 
A shall command against the foes of Rhodes. 
Shall we be merry ? 

Stra. You cannot j you want sleepe. 

Jmin, Tis true, — [J side,) But si 

As if she had drunke Lethe, or had made 
Even with Heaven, did fetch so still a sleepe, 
So sweet and sound — , 

Diph. Whats that ? ^ 

Jmin, Your sister fret* 

This morning, and does turn her eyes upon me, 
As people on their headsman. She docs chafe 
And kisse, and chafe againe, and clap my 

cheekes ; 
Shees in another world. 

Diph. Then I had lost : I was about to lay 
You had not got her maidenhead to-night. 
^ aside] . Ha ! he does not mocke 
'ad lost indeed 




jfmin. (aside). I laid my lips to hers, and that 

wild breath, 4® 

That was so rude and rough to me last night, 
Was sweet as Aprill. lie be guilty too. 
If these be the effects. 

Enter Melantias. 
Melantius. Good day, Amintor; for to me the 
name 
Of brother is too distant; we are friends, 45 | 

And that is nearer, 

Amin. Deare Melantius ! 

Let me behold thee. — Is it possible ? 
Mel. What sudden gaze is this ? 
Amin. Xis wondrous strange ! 

A'lel. Why does thine eye desire so strict a view 
Of that it knowcs so well ? Theres nothing hccrc 50 
T'hat is not thine. 

jfmtn. I wonder much, Melantius, 

To see those noble lookes, that made me thinkc 
How vertuous thou art ; and, on the sudden, 
Tis strange to me thou shouldst have worth and 

honour; 
Or not be base, and false, and trecherous, S5 J 

And every ill. But — 

Mel. Stay, stay, my friend ; 

I feare this sound will not become our loves : 
No more ; embrace me ! 

1% No more ; embrace me. gq and D read, No mote etth\inc£ 
"*. F has comma after more. 
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Amin. Oh, mistake me not 

I know thee to be full of all those deeds 
That we fraile men call good ; but by the cours 
Of nature thou shouldst be as quickly chang'<l 
As are the windes, dissembling as the sea. 
That now weares browes as smooth as virgins b 
Tempting the merchant to invade his face. 
And in an houre cals his billows up. 
And shoots em at the sun, destroying all 
A carries on him. — {Aside J) Oh, how nere 9j^ 
To utter my sicke thoughts ! A 

Mel. But why, my friend, should I be s^ 
nature ? 

Amin, I have wed thy sister, who hath vfl 
ous thoughts " 

Enow for one whole family i and it is strange 
That you should feele no want. 

Mel. Beleeve me, this is complement t 
cunning for me. 

Diph, What should I be then by the 
of nature, 
They having both robd me of so much vertu 

Stra. Oh, call the bride, my lord Amintor, 
That wee may see her blush, and turne 1 

downe : 
It is the pritiest sport. 

Amin. Evadne ! 

73 ihh ii complement. D, this compliroent'L 
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Evadne {withiny My lord ? 
yfmin. Come forth, my love : 

iTour brothers do attend to wish you joy. go 

Evad. \ivithin\ . I am not ready yet. 
Jmin, Enough, enough. 

Evad. ^within\, They'le mock me. 
Amin. Faith, thou shall come in. 

Enter Evadne. 
Mel, Good morrow, sister. He that under- 
stands 
^om you have wed, neede not to wish you joy j 
ou have enough ; take heede you be not proud. 85 
D'lfh. Oh, sister, what have you done ? 
Evad, I done ! Why, what have I done ? 

tMy lord Amintor swcares you are no 
maid now. 
. Push! 
&rj. I faith, he does. 

Evad, I knew I should be mockt. 90 

hx^h. With a truth. 

hiad. If twere to doe againe, 

b faith I would not mary. 
Jimn. {aside). Nor I, by Heaven \ 
Diph. Sister, Dula sweares 

™« heard you cry two roomes off. 
Evad. Fie, how you talke ! 

t^lOi OA, dtter . . . the other -way. The amngcnient of 
'B i btaoi on that of Dyce. B prints as prose. 
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Diph. Lets see you walke. 

Evad. By my troth y'are spoild. 

Mel. Amintor, — 

Am in. Ha I 

Mel. Thou art sad. 

Jmin. Who, I } I thankc you for that. 

Shall Diphilus, thou, and I sing a catch ? 

MeL How? 

Amin. Prethee, lets. 

MeL Nay, that's too much the other way. 

Amin, I am so lightned with my happi- 
nesse ! — 
How dost thou, love ? Kisse me. 

Evad. I cannot love you, you tell tales of me.) 

Amin. Nothing but what becomes us. — 
Gentlemen^ 
Would you had all such wives, — and all the 

world, 
That I might be no wonder! — Y'are all sad: 
What, doe you en vie me ? I walke, methinks, 
On water, and nere sinke, I am so light. 

Mel, Tis well you are so. 

Amin. Well, how can I be other^ 

When shee lookes thus ? — Is there no musick^ 

there ? 
Lets dance. 

95-96 Diph. Ltd . . . tfioild. Edd. 1778, W, and B, read: 
Diph. Let't aee you walk, £vadne. By my troth, y'are spoil'd. 
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MeL Why this is strange, Amin tor ! 

Amin. I doe not know myselfe ; yet I could 
wish 
My joy were lessc. 115 

Diph. He mary too, if it will make one thus. 

Evad. (aside). Amintor, harke. 

Amin. What saies my love? — I must obey. 

Evad, You doe it scurvily j twill be perceiv'd. 

CUon. My lord, the King is here. 120 

Enter King and Lisip\_pm\, 

Amin. Where ? 

Stra. And his brother. 

King, Good miorrow, all ! — 
imintor, joy on joy fall thicke upon thee ! — 
And, madame you are alterd siince I saw you j 11 
must salute you ; you are now anothers. 
■low lik't you your nights rest .' 

Evad. Ill, sir, 

Amin. Indeed, 

>hie Cooke but little. 

Lysippus. You'le let her take more, 

And thanke her too, shortly. 

King. Amintor, wert thou truely honest till 130 
Thou wert maried? 

Amin. Yes, sir. 

King. Tell me, then, how shews 

unto thee ? 



y\ 



he sport 
Amin. 



Why, well. 
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A';«^. What did you doc? 

Amin. No more, nor lessc then other cou 
use J 
You know what tis ; it has but a coarse name. 

King. But, prethee, I should thinkc by hcf 
bJacke eie 
And her red cheeke, shee should be quicke and 

stirring 
In this same businesse, ha ? 

Amin. I cannot tellj 

I nere tried other, sir; but I perceive 
She is as quicke as you delivered. 

King, Well, youle trust me then, Amintor, to 
choose 
A wife for you agen ? 

Amin, No, never, sir. 

King. Why, like you this so ilJ ? 

Amin, So well I like her* 

For this I bow my knee in thanks to you, 
And unto Heaven will pay my gratefuU tribute 
Hourely ; and doe hope we shall draw out 
A long contented life together here, 
And die, both full of gray haires, in one day : 
For which the thanks is yours. But if the powers 
That rule us please to call her first away, 
Without pride spoke, this world holds not a 

wife 
Worthy to take her roome. 
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King. I doc not like this. — All forbeare the 
roome. 
But you, Amintor, and your lady. 

[^Exgunt all but the Kingy Amintsrt and Evadne.'\ 
I have some speech with you that may conceme 
Your after living well. iSS 

Amin. [aside] . A will not tell me that he lies 
with her ! 
If he doe, something heavenly stay my heart, 
For I shall be apt to thrust this arme of mine 
To acts unlawfull ! 

King. You will suffer me 

, To talke with her, Amintor, and not have i6o 

A jealous pang ? 
\ Amin. Sir, I dare trust my wife 

JVith whom she dares to talke, and not be jeal- 
H| OUS, IRetires,] 

^^[ing. How doe you like Amintor ? 

Evad. As I did, sir. 

King. Howes that ? 
^^vad. As one that, to fuliil your will and 
^P pleasure, 165 

^Savc given leave to call me wife and love. 
I King. I see there is no lasting faith in sin ; 
They that breake word with Heaven will breake 

agen 
With all the world, and so doest thou with me ? 

165 your loiiL Qi omits. 




Evad. How, sir ? 

King, This subtle worn an s igno ranee t 

Will not excuse you : thou hast taken oathes, 
So great, methought, they did misbecome 
A womans mouth, that thou wouldst ncre injof 
A man but me. 

Evad, I never did sweare so ; 

You doe me wrong. 

King. Day and night have heard i 

Evad, I swore indeed that I would never love 
A man of lower place i but, if your fortune 
Should throw you from this height, I bade y&L 
trust ■ 

I would forsake you, and would bend to him 
That won your throne : I love with my ambition. 
Not with my eies. But, if I ever yet 
Toucht any other, leprosie light here 
Upon my face! which for your royalty 
I would not staine. 

King, Why, thou dissemblest, and 

It is in me to punish thee. H 

Evad. Why, it is in m«^ 

Then, not to love you, which will more afflict 
Your body then your punishment can mine. 

King. But thou hast let Amintor lie with thee, 

Evad, I hannot. 

171 mctkougkt, Q3-F. Qi, Qa, that mrthought. 
mitbteome. fij-F, D, B, not well becoroc 
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King. Impudence ! he saics himselfe so, 

Eva J. A lies. 
King. A does not. 

£vad. By this light, he does, 190 

Strangely and basely ! and lie prove it so. 
I did not only shun him for a night, 
But told him I would never close with him. 
King. Speake lower; tis false. 
Evad. I am no man 

To answere with a blow; or if I were, »95 

You are the King. But urge [me] not ; tis most 
true. 
King. Doe not I know the uncontrouled 
thoughts 
That youth brings with him when his blood is 

high 
With expectation and desire of that 
He long hath waited for ? Is not his spirit, »oo 
Though he be temperate, of a valiant straJne 
As this our age hath knowne ? What could he 

doc, 
If such a suddaine speech had met his blood. 
But mine thee forever, if he bad not kild 

thee? 
He could not beare it thus : he is as wc, »oS 

Or any other wroog'd man. 

Evad. It is dissembling. 

196 m, Q3. Qi, gj, omit. 
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King. Take him ! farewel ; henceforth 1 

rhy foe ; 
And what disgraces I can blot thee with, 1 
for. 

Evad. Stay, sir. — Amintor ! — You shall 
heare- — Amintor ! 

Jmin, ^coming fonvard]. What, my love? 

Evad, Amintor, thou hast an ingenious look, 
And shouldst be vertuous : it amazeth me 
That thou canst make such base malicious lies. 

Jmin. What, my deere wife ? 

Evad. Deere wife ! I doe despise thee. 

Why, nothing can be baser then to sow 
Dissention amongst lovers. 

Amxn, Lovers, who ? 

Evad. The King and me. 

Amin. Oh, God I 

Evad, Who should live long and love with- 
out distast. 
Were it not for such pickthanks as thyselfe. 
Did you lie with me? swearenow,and be punishes: 
In hell for this. 

Amin, The faithlesse sin I made 

To faire Aspatia is not yet reveng'd ; 
It followes me. — I will not lose a word 

ail ibouldst. Q2, shoald'st. 213 earut. Qi, can*st. ^| 

217 Godf Qi. Latcreditions cKange to Heavra, and 10 through-' 

out the pUy. 223 hu. ^6, F» D, B. Q.i-Qs, ^ooat. 
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To this vilde woman : but to you, my King, 
The anguish of my soule thrusts out this truth, "5 
Y'are a tyrant ! and not so much to wrong 
An honest nian thus, as to take a pride 
In talking with him of it. 

Evad. Now, sir, sec 

How loud this fellow lied ! 

Jmin. You that can know to wrong, should 
know how men »3o 

Must right themselves. What punishment is due 
From me to him that shall abuse my bed ? 
Is it not death ? Nor can that satisfie, 
Unlesse I send your lives through all the land. 
To shew how nobly I have freed myselfe. »3S 

King. Draw not thy sword j thou know'st I 
cannot feare 
A subjects hand ; but thou shall feele the weight 
Of this, if thou doest rage. 

Jmin. The weight of that ! 

If you have any worth, for Heavens sake, thinke 
I feare not swords j for, as you are meere man, 040 
I dare as easily kill you for this deed. 
As you dare thinke to doe it. But there is 
Divinitie about you that strikes dead 
My rising passions : as you are my King, 
I fall before you and present my sword MS 

214 vilde, D. Q<j, F, wild. 133 iri/, Edd. 1778. jj^i ^i 'tia. 
134 /wM. Sympson, D, limb. 
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To cut mine owne flesh, if k be your will. 

Alas, I am nothing but a multitude 

Of wa[l]king griefes ! Yet, should I murder 

you, 
I might before the world take the excuse 
Of madnesse : for, compare my injuries, 
And they will well appeare too sad a weight 
For reason to endure. But fall I first 
Amongst my sorrowes, ere my treacherous hand 
Touch holy things \ But why (I know not what 
I have to say) why did you choose out me «SS 

To make thus wretched ? There were thou- 
sands, fooles, 
Easie to worke on, and of state enough, 
Within the iland. 

Evad. I would not have a foole ; 

It were no credit for me. 

Jmin, Worse and worse ! 

Thou that dar'st talke unto thy husband thus, 
Professe thyselfe a whore, and, more then so, ^^ 
Resolve to be so still ! — It is my fate ^M 

To beare and bowe beneath a thousand griefes,^H 
To keepe that little credit with the world ! — 
But there were wise ones too i you might have 

tane 
Another. 
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King. No, for I beleve[d] thee honest 

As thou wert valiant. 

Jmin. All the happinesse 

Bestow'd upon me turnes into disgrace. 
Gods, take your honesty agarne, for I 
Am ioaden with it ! — Good my lord the Kingj^To 
Be private in it. 

King. Thou maist live, Amintor, 

Free as thy King, if thou wilt winke at this 
And be a meanes that we may meet in secret. 

Amin, A baud ! Hold, hold, my brest ! A 
bitter curse 
Seize me if I forget not all respects 475 

That are religious, on another word 
Sounded like that ; and through a sea of sinnes 
Will wade to my revenge, though I should call 
Paines heere and after life upon my soule ! 

King. Well, I am resolute you lay not with 
her; »8o 

And so I leave you, £xit King, 

Evad. You must needs be prating; 

And see what follows ! 

Jmin. Prethe, vex me not. 

Leave me. I am afraid some sudden start 
Will pull a murther on me. 

Evad, I am gone j 

I love my life well. Exit Evddne. 

l66 Ulevtd. Corrected by D. ! 
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j^ot//i. I hate mine as much. 

This tis to breake a troth ! I should be glad 
If all this tide of griefe would make me mad. 

£xil. 




[Scene II. J Room in the Palace.'] 
Enter Me Ian ti us. 

Melantius. He know the cause of all Amintors 
griefes, 
Or friendship shall be idle. 

Enter Caiianax. 

Calianax. Oh, Melantius, 

My daughter will die ! 

Mel. Trust me, I am sorry ; 

Would thou hadst tane her roome ! 

CaL Thou art a slave, 

A cut-throat slave, a bloody treacherous slave] 

MeL Take heed, old man j thou wilt be heard 
to rave. 
And lose thine offices. 

CaL I am valiant growne 

At all these yeares, and thou art but a slave ! 

AM. Leave! 
Some company will come^ and I respect 
Thy yeares, not thee, so much that I could wish 
To laugh at thee alone. 

CaL He spoile your mi; 
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[1 meane to fight with thee. There lie, my 

cloake ! 
I This was my fathers sword, and he durst fight. 
Are you prepared ? 

MeL Why, wilt thou doate thyselfe *S 

Out of thy life? Hence, get thee to bed, 
Have careful! looking-to, and cate warme things. 
And trouble not mee : my head is full of thoughts 
More waighty then thy life or death can be. 
Cai. You have a name in warre, where you 

stand safe loj 

Amongst a multitude ; but I will try 
What you dare doe unto a weake old man 
, In single fight. You'le give ground, I feare. 
Come, draw. 

if///. I wilJ not draw, unlesse thou pulst thy 

death H , 

Upon thee with a stroke. Theres no one blow 
That thou canst give hath strength enough to 

kill me. 
Tempt me not so far, then -, the power of earth 
Shall not redeeme thee. 

CaL [aside'j^ . I must let him alone ; 

Hees stout and able; and, to say the truth, 30 J 

However I may set a face and talke, 
I am not valiant. When I was a youth, 
I kept my credit with a testie tnckc 
I had amongst cowards, but durst never fight. 

34 amongst. Qij mongst. 
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Alei. I will not promise to preserve your life, 
If you doe stay. 

Cai. [aside'j. I would give halfe my land 
That I durst fight with that proud man a little. 
If I had men to hold him, I would bcate him 
Till he aske me mercy. 

Mil. Sir, wil you be gone ? 

Cal. [aside^ . I dare not stay i but I will goe 
home and beat 
My servants all over for this. £xit Calianax. 

Mel. This old fellow haunts me. 
But this distracted carriage of mine Amintor 
Takes deepely on me, I will finde the cause : 
I fear his conscience cries, he wrong'd Aspatia. 
Enier Amintor. 

Amintor [^astde^. Mens eyes are not so sub- 
till to perceive 
My inward miserie : I beare my griefe H| 

Hid from the world. How art thou wretcnH 

then ? 
For ought I know, all husbands arc like mcj 
And every one I talke with of his wife 
Is but a well dissembler of his woes, ■ 

As I am. Would I knew it ! for the rarenes? 
Afflicts me now. 

Mel. Amintor, we have not enjoy'd i^H 

39 aike. Qi, askt. ^H 

54-63 Amintor . . . to ma. At prci«c Qq, F, B. The orig- 
inal nuy have been in vcrtc, but its rcstoratioa kcoik 
Weber aad Dyce have made attempts. 
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j friendship of late, for we were wont to change 5 
our soules in talke. 

jfmin. Melantius, I can tell thee a good jest 
of Strato and a lady the last day. 

Mfl. How wast ? 

Amin, Why such an odde one \ 

Mel. I have longd to speake with you ; not of 
an idle jest that's forc'd, but of matter that you 
arc bound to utter to mee. 

Jmin. What is that, my friend ? 

Mel. I have observM your words fall from 
your tongue 
Wildly ; and all your carriage 
Like one that strove to shew his merry mood. 
When he were ill dispos'd : you were not wont 
To put such scorne into your speech, or weare 
Upon your face ridiculous jollitie. 
Some sadnesse sits here, which your cunning 

would 
Cover ore with smiles, and twill not be. What 
is it? 

Amin, A sadnesse here ! what cause 
Can fate provide for me to make me so ? 
Am I not lovM through all this isle ? The King 75 

55 cbangt, Th. JJq, F, charge. 

65-66 ihavt . . . carnage, so Qq, F, B. Edd. 1778 tf al. 
end first line, ivordi. 

73 yf ladntae here ! -what cause. D, A sadnesse here, Melan- 
dua ! what cause. 
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Raines greatnessc on me. Have I not received 
A lady to my bed, that in her eie 
Keepes mounting fire, and on her tender cheekes 
Inevitable colour, in her heart 
A prison for all vertue ? Are not you, 
Which is above all joyes, my constant friend I 
What sadnesse can I have ? No ; I am light 
And feele the courses of my bloud more wzrmt 
And stirring than they were. Faith, mary too; 
And you will feel so unexprest a joy 
In chaste embraces that you will mdeed 
Appeare another. 

M^l. You may shape, Amintor, 

Causes to cozen the whole world withall, 
And you yourselfe too ; but tis not like a friend 
To hide your soule from me. Tis not your 

nature 
To be thus idle : I have scene you stand 
As you were blasted midst of all your mirth ; 
Call thrice aloud, and then start, faining joy 
So coldly ! — World, what doe I here ? a friend 
Is nothing ! Heaven, I would ha told that man 
My secret sinnes ! He search an unknowne 

land. 
And there plant friendshipj all is withered here. 
Come with a complement ! I would have fought. 
Or told my friend a lied, ere soothd him so. 
Out of my bosome ! 

79 Inevitable, ^l, immutabk. 
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j/Wfl. But there is nothing* 
^Itl. Worse aiid worse ! farewell. 

'fom this time have acquaintance, but no friend. 
Min, Melantius, stay ; you shall know what 

that is. 
MeL See ; how you plaid with friendship ! be 
advis'd 
Howryou give cause unto yourselfc to say 105 

You ha lost a friend. 
Amin. Forgive what I ha done; 

I am so oregone with injuries 
icard of, that I lose consideration 
what I ought to doe. — Oh ! — Oh ! 
Mil. Doe not weepe. no 

What ist ? May I once but know the man 
Hath turo'd my friend thus ! 

Amin, I had spoke at first, 

But that — 
MeL But what ? 

Amin, I held it most unfit 

For you to know. Faith, doe not know it yet. 
Mel. Thou seest my love, that will keepe 
company ] 

With thee in tearesj hide nothing, then, from 

me; 
'or when I know the cause of thy distemper, 

104. See, hoiv you plaid. No punchjadon after See iji Q^ F. 
conjcctum, See liow you play, Qi hai plead for plaid. 
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With mine old armour He adorne myseJfe, 
My resolution, and cut through thy foes. 
Unto thy quiet, till I place thy heart 
As peaceable as spotlesse innocence. ^ 
What is it f m 

Amin. Why, tis this — it is too bi^c 
To get out — let my teares make way awhi 

Mel. Punish me strangely, Heaven, if he 
cape 
Of life or fame, that brought this youth 

Amin* Your sister — 

MeL Well sayd. 

Amin, Youi wish't unknot 

When you have heard it. tM 

MeL No. * 

Amin. Is much to bh 

And to the King has given her honour 
And lives in whoredome with htm. 

MeL How'! 

Thou art run mad with injury indeed j 
Thou couldst not utter this else. Speake ag: 
For I forgive it freely j tell thy griefes. 

Amin. Shees wanton j I am loth to sa< 

whore, H 

Though it be true. ^ 

MeL Speake yet againe, before mineangerg 
Up beyond throwing downe : what 
griefes \ 
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Amin. By all our friendship, these. 
Mel, What, am I tame? 

After mine actions, shall the name of friend 
Blot all our family, and strike the brand 
Of whore upon my sister, unreveng'd ? 140 

My shaking flesh, be thou a witnesse for me 
With what unwillingnesse I goe to scourge 
This rayler, whom my folly hath cald friend. 
il will not take thee basely : thy sword 

[^Draws bis sword.'] 
Hangs neere thy hand ; draw it that I may whip 145 
Thy rashnesse to repentance ; draw thy sword f L 

Jmin, Not on thee, did thy anger goe as hie 
As troubled waters. Thou shouldst do me ease 
Here and eternally, if thy noble hand 
Would cut me from my sorrows. 

Mel. This is base 150 

And fearefull. They that use to utter lies 
Provide not blowes but words to qualifie 
The men they wrong'd. Thou hast a guilty 
cause. 
Amin. Thou pleasest me ; for so much more 
like this 
^ill raise my anger up above my griefes »S5 

(Which is a passion easier to be borne) 
And I shall then be happy. 

M9 ttrike. Q^I, Stick. 1 47 goe. Q3, swell. 

I48 troubled nvaurs, Qi, Q2. {^3, D, B, the wilde Surges. 
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y Mel. Take, then, more 

' To raise thine anger : tis meere cowardise 
Makes thee not drawj and I will Jeave thee 

dead. 
However. But if thou art so much prcst ''• 

With guilt and fcare as not to dare to fight, 
lie make thy memory loathM and fixe a scandall 
Upon thy name for ever. 

jfmin. Then I draw. 

As justly as our magistrates their swords 
To cut offenders off. I knew before 
TwouM grate your eares ; but it was base in yo^ 
To urge a waighty secret from your friend 
And then rage at it. I shall be at ease, 
If I be kild ; and, if you fall by me, 
I shall not long outlive you. 

Mfl. Stay awhile.-5? 

The name of friend is more than family 
Or all the world besides : I was a foole. 
Thou searching humane nature that didst wake^ 
To doe me wrong, thou art inquisitive, 
And thrusts me upon questions that will take 
Mysleepe away. Would I had died, ere knowne 
This sad dishonour! — pardon me, my friend. 

^Sheaths bis sword.'^ 
If thou wilt strike, here is a faithfull heart j 
Pierce it, for I will never heave my hand 
To thine. Behold the power thou hast in me ! il 
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I doe belceve my sister is a whore, 
A leprous ooe. Put up thy sword, young man. 
/«/'«. How should 1 beare it» then, she being 
so ? 
1 feare, my friend, that you will lose me shortly, 

J^^SbeafBs his sword.'\ 
Aiid I shall doe a foule act on myselfe, 185 

Through these disgraces. 

Mel. Better halfe the land 

Were buried quick togethen No, Amintor, 
Thou shalt have ease'. Oh, this adulterous King, 
That drew her too't ! where got he the spirit 
To wrong me so ? 

yimin. What is it, then, to me, 190 

If it be wrong to you ? 

Mel. Why^ lot so much ; 

The credit of our house is throwne away. 
But from his iron den He waken Death, 
And hurle him on this King ; my honestic 
Shall Steele my sword j and on its horrid point 195 
lie weare my cause, that shall amaze the eyes 
Of this proud man, and be too glittring 
For him to looke on. 

Amm. I have quite undone my fame. 
Mel. Drie up thy watrie eyes, »oo 

And cast a manly looke upon my face, 
For nothing is so wilde as I thy friend 

»95 '■", S3- 2». 2»» «ny. 
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.Till I have freed thee : stUl this swelling brest. 
I goe thus from thee, and will never cease 
My vengeance till I finde thy heart at peace. 
Jm'tn. It must not be so. Stay ! Mine eies 
would tell 
How loth I am to this ; but, love and teares, 
Leave me awhile f for I have hazarded 
All that this world cals happy. — Thou hast 
wrought M 

A secret from me, under name of friend, W 
Which art could nere have found, or tortur^ 

wrung 
From out my bosome. Give it me agen j 
For I will find it where soere it lies, 
Hid in the mortal'st part : invent a way 
To give it backe. 

Mel. Why would you have it bacli 

I will to death pursue him with revenge. 

Jmin. Therefore I call it backe from thee 

for I know ^ 

Thy blood so high that thou wilt stir in thlH 

And shame me to posterity. Take to w 

weapon. \^Draws bh stvord.' 

MeL Heare thy friend that beares more yeare 

then thou. ^ 

Amin, I will not heare : but draw, or I -^k 

Mel. Amtntof 

ao5 thy, Qi. Qz-F, my. 
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Jmin. Draw, then : for I am full as resolute 
As fame and honour can inforce me be : 
1 cannot linger. Draw ! 

Mel. I doe. But is not 

My share of credit equall with thine, 
Jf I doe stir ? 

Jmin. No : for it will be cald 

Honor in thee to spill thy sisters blood. 
If she her birth abuse ; and, on the King 
A brave revenge : but on me, that have walkt 
*V"ith patience in it, it will fixe the name ajoj 

Of fearefuU cuckold. O, that word [ Be quickc! 
JHfi. Then, joyne with me. 
-Amin. I dare not doe a sinne, 

^r else I would. Be speedy. 

Jidel. Then, dare not fight with me ; for that's 
a sin. — 
flis griefe distracts him. — Call thy thoughts 

agen, ajS 

'^nd to thyselfe pronounce the name of friend, 
iVrid sec what that will worke. I will not fight. 
jfmin. You must. 

Mel. [sheathing his sword]. I will be kild first. 
Though my passions 
Offered the like to you, tis not this earth 

125 tbinc. D suggests, thjac own. 

133-153 I . . . speedy. The diviaion of lines ia by editor, 
{{q, F, D, B, end llnei with m^, weuid, tfteedy. 
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Shall buy my reason to it. Thinke awhile, 
For you are (I must weepe when I speake that)! 
Almost besides yourselfe. 

jfmin. [sheathing his sword J . Oh, my soft tem- 



per 



So many sweet words from thy sisters mouth, 
I am afraid would make me take her to 
Embrace, and pardon hen I am mad indeed ** 
And know not what I doe. Yet have a care 
Of me in what thou doest. 

MeL Why, thinks my friend 

I will forget his honor ? or, to save 
The bravery of our house, will lose his fame, , 
And feare to touch the throne of majestic ? 

Jmin. A curse will follow that ; but rathtf^J 
live 
And suffer with me. 

Mel, I will doc what worth 

Shall bid me, and no more. 

Jmin. Faith, I am sickc,. 

And desperately I hope ; yet, leaning thus, I 
I feele a kind of ease. 

MeL Come, take agen 

Your mirth about you. d 

Jmin. I shall never doo't, " 

Me/. I warrant you j looke up ; weelc walke 
together ; 
Put thine arme here ; ail shall be well agen ? 
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/^/w;». Thy love (oh, wretched !) I, thy love, 

Melantius j 
\y I have nothing else. 

MeL Be merry then. 160 

Exfuaf. 
Enter Melantius agett, 
MeL This worthy yong man may doc vio- 
lence 
Upon himselfe, but I have cherisht him 
T*© my best power, and sent him smiling from 

me, 
To counterfeit agaJne. Sword, hold thy edge ; 
"^y heart will never faile me. 
Enter Diphilus. 

Diphilus ! *6S 

* hou comst as sent. 
Diphilus. Yonder has bin such laughing. 

Alel. Betwixt whom ? 

Viph, Why, our sister and the King. 

*^ thought their splcenes would breake j they 

laughc us all 
^Ut of the roome. 

v^/^?/. They must weepe, Diphilus. 
J)iph. Must they ? 

L -MeL They must. »7o 

* Wou art my brother ; &, if I did beleevc 

^*- <3 To my tttt power, Q3 et al. Ql, Qa, Aa well u 1 could. 
-^nter Dipkilut. Thi» faUows Thou coma at unt, in Qi. 
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Thou hadst a base thought, I would rip it out^ 
Lie where it durst. 

Diph. You should not j I would first 

Mangle myselfe and iinde it, 

Mel. That was spoke 

According to our straine. Come, joyne tby^ 

hands to mine, 
And sweare a firmncsse to what project I 
Shall lay before thee. 

Diph. You doe wrong us both : 

People hereafter shall not say there past 
A bond, more than our loves, to tie our lives 
And deaths together. 

A'lei. It is as nobly said as I would wish. 
Anon He tell you wonders : we are wrong'd. 
Diph. But I will tell you now, week righ^ 

ourselves. 
Mel, Stay not: prepare the armour in m 
house ; 
And what friends you can draw unto our sid 
Not knowing of the cause, make ready too. 
Haste, Diph plus] , the time requires it, haste ! -^ 

Exit Dipbduh 
tnow 



hope my 



I just ; 



my 



Tels me it is ; and I will credit it. 

To take revenge, and lose myself withall, 

Were idle; and to scape impossible, 

275 to mine. Qj, Th, B, omit. 



^'ithout I had the fort, which (miserie ! ) 
Remaining in the hands of my old enemy, 
Calianax — but I must have it. See, 

Eater Ca/ianax. 
Where he comes shaking by me ! — Good my 

lord, 39s 

forget your spleene to me; I never wrong'd you, 
But would have peace with every man. 
Cat. Tis well ; 

' If I durst fight, your tongue would lie at quiet. 
Mel. Y*are touchie without all cause. 
Cal. Doe, mocke me. 

Mel, By mine honor, I speake truth, 
CaL Honor ! where ist ? 300 

Mel. See, what starts you make 
Into your [idle] hatred to my love 
And freedome to you. I come with resolution 
To obtaine a sute of you. 

Cal. A sute of me ! 

Tis very like it should be granted, sir. 305 

Mel. Nay, goe not hence : 
Tis this ; you have the keeping of the fort, 
AJid I would wish you, by the love you ought 
To beare unto me, to deliver it 
Into my hands. 

CaL I am in hope thou art mad, 310 

To talke to me thus. 

»99 all. Merauid ed. omits. 301 idle. Only in Qi. 



l£e£ But there is a reason 

To mo^e 70a to it : I would kill the King, 
That wrong'd you and four daughter. 

Gf/. Out, traitor ! 

Mel. Naj, but stay : I cannot scape, the deed 
once done, 
Without I have this fort. 

Cat. And should I helpe thech 

Now thy treacherous mind betraies itselfe. 

Afel. Come, delay me not ; 
Give me a sudden answere, or already 
Thy last is spoke ! Refuse not offered love 
When it comes clad in secrets, 

CaL [aside]. If I say j| 

I will not, he will kill me ; I doe see't ^| 

Writ in his lookes ; and should I say I will, 
Heele run and tell the King. — I doe not shun 
Your friendship, deere Melantius, but this cause 
Is weighty : give me but an houre to thinke. ^ 

Aff/. Take it. — \_Jsieie.] I know this goes 
unto the King ; 
But I am arm'd, £xit Melantius. 

CaL Methinks I feele myselfe 

But twenty now agen. This fighting foole J 
Wants policie : I shall revenge my girle, V 

And make her red againe. I pray my legges 33 
Will last that pace that I will carry them j 
I shall want breath before I find the King. 

£. 




Actus Quartus. 

[Scene I. An Apartment cf EvadneSX 

Enter Meiantius, Evadne, and a Lady. 

Afelantius, Save you 

£vadne. Save you, sweet brother. 

J4eL In my blunt eie, methinks, you looke, 

Evadne — 
Evad, Come, you would make me blush. 
Aiel. I would, Evadne ; 

* shall displease my ends else. 

Evad. You shall, if you 

Commend mcj I am bash full. Come, sir, how 
doe 
^ looke ? 

J^eL I would not have your women heare me 
"i*eak into commendations of you ; tis not 
Se^mely. 

Evad. Goe waite me in the gallery. _ 

Exeunt Ladies. 
^cjw speake. 

J^eL lie locke the dore first. 

Evad, Why ? 

S Commend. Qq, Command. Corrected by Th. 

-Exeunt Laditi. Qq, F, print this after the dorejirst. The In- 
^'^•^sistcncy between LaJki and a Lady at the opening of the act 
^^ been corrected by modem editors. 
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Mel, I will not have your guilded things, that 
dance 
In visitation with their Millan skins, 
Choakc up my businesse. 

Evad, You are strangely disposM, sir, 

MeL Good madame, not to make you merry. 
Evad. No, if you praise me, twill make me 

sad. 
Mel, Such a sad commendation I have for 

you. 
Evad. Brother, 
The court has made you wittie, and learne 
riddle. 
Mel, I praise the court for't : has it lear 

you nothing ? 
Evad, Me! 

Mel. I, Evadne, thou art young and ha 
some, 
A lady of a sweet complexion. 
And such a flowing carriage that it cannot 
Chuse but inflame a kingdome. 

Evad, Gentle brother \ 

Mel, Tis yet in thy repentance, foolish 

woman. 

To make me gentle. 

Evad. How is this ? 

Mel, Tis base,^ 

15 cammtndatian^ Q6. {|^l, commcndatjoiu. 
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b(J I could blush at these yeeres, through all *S 
Ay honord scars» to come to such a parly. 
Evaii, I understand ye not. 
Me/, You dare not, foole I 

'hey that commit thy faults flie the remem- 
brance. 
Evad. My faults, sir! I would have you 

know, I care not 
' they were written here, here in my forehead. 30 
Mel, Thy body is too little for the story ; 
he lusts of which would fill another woman, 
'hough she had twins within her. 
Evad, This is saucie : 

ookc you intrude no more. There [lies] your 

way. 
Mel. Thou art my way, and I will tread upon 

thee, 35 

ill I find truth out. 

Evad. What truth is that you looke for ? 

Mel. Thy long-lost honour. Would the gods 

had set mee 
ftther to grapple with the plague, or stand 
ne of their loudest bolts J Come, tell me 
quickly j 
: it without inforcement, aind take heed 4° 

7cll me not above my temper. 

25 through. Q^i^ thorough. 

34 Tbtre //«, Q3. J^i, 2*1 Theres. 
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[Act IV^- 

How sir - 



Evad, 
Where got you this report ? 

AfeL Where there was people* 

In every place. 

Evad, They and the seconds of it 

Are base people ; beleeve them not ; they lied. 
MeL Do not play with mine anger ; doe not, 
wretch [ 
I come to know that desperate foole that drew 

thee 
From thy faire life : be wise and lay him open. 
Evad. Unhand me, and learne manners ! such 
another 
Forgctfulnesse forfets your life. 

Mil. Quench me this mighty humour, and 
then tell me 
Whose whore you arc; for you are one^ I know it. 
Let all mine honors perish but He find him. 
Though he lie lockt up in thy bloud ! Be sudden ; 
There is no facing it ; and be not flattered ; 
The burnt aire where the Dog raignes is not 

fouler 
Than thy contagious name, till thy repentance 
(If the gods grant thee any) purge thy sicknesse. 
Evad. Begone ! you are my brother ; thats 

your safety. 
Md. lie be a wolfe first : tls, to be thy brother, 
An infamy below the sinne of coward. 
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I am as far from being part of thee 

As thou art from thy vertue : seeke a kindred 

Mongst sensual 1 beasts, and make a goat thy 

brother ; 
A goat is cooler. Will you tell me yet ? 
Eva^. If you stay here and raile thus, I shall 
tell you 
lie ha you whipt. Get you to your command, 
And there preach to your centinels, and tell them 
What a brave man you are : I shall laugh at you. 
AfeL Y'are growne a glorious whore ! Where 
be your fighters ? 
What mortall foole durst raise thee to this 

daring, 
And I alive ! By my just sword, h'ad safer 
Bestrid a billow when the angry North 
Plowes up the sea, or made Heavens fire his foe ! 
Worke me no hier. Will you discover yet ? 
Evad. The fellowes mad. Sleepe, and speake 

sense. 
AffL Force my swolne heart no further: I 
would save thee. 
Your great maintainers are not here •, they dare 

not : 
Would they were all, and armed I I would 
speake loud : 

7» Btstrid. Qi, Bcitride. 73 fot. Only in Qi. Qi, food. 
76—85 Forct , . . canker. Prose In jJs and F. 
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Heres one should thunder to *em f Will you tell 

me ? — 
Thou hast no hope to scape : he that dares most 1 
And dams away his soule to doe thee service, 
Will sooner snatch meat from a hungry lyon 
Then come to rescue thee; thou hast death 

about thee — 
Has undone thine honour, poyson'd thy vertue, 
And, of a lovely rose, left thee a canker. 
Evad. Let me consider. 
A^eL Doe, whose childe thou wert, 

Whose honour thou hast murdered, whose grave 

opened, 
And so pul'd on the gods that in their justice 
They must restore him flesh agen and life, 
And raise his dry bones to revenge this scandall. 
Evad. The gods are not of my minde ; they 

had better 
Let 'em lie sweet still in the earth ; they'l stinke 

here. 
Mei. Doe you raise mirth out of my easinesse ? 
Forsake me, then, all weaknesses of nature. 
That make men women! Speake, you whore, 

speake truth. 
Or, by the deare soule of thy sleeping father. 
This sword shall be thy lover ! Tell, or He kill 

thee ; 
And, when thou hast told all, thou wilt deserve it. 

84 Has, F, H'm ; D, He Im. 



Evad. You will not murther me? 

Mil, No J tis a justice, and a noble one, loo 
To put the light out of such base offenders. 

Evad. Helpe ! 

Mel, By thy foule selfe, no humane helpe 
shal help thee, 
If thou criest \ When I have kild thee, as I 
Have vow'd to doe, if thou confesse not, naked 105 
As thou hast left thine honor, will I leave thee. 
That on thy branded flesh the world may read 
Thy blacke shame and my justice. Wilt thou 
bend yet ? 

Evad, Yes. 

Mel. Up, and begin your stone. 

Evad> Oh, I am miserable \ no 

Mel. Tis true, thou art. Speake truth still. 

Evad, I have oiFended : noble sir, forgive me ! 

Mel. With what secure slave? 

Evad. Doe not ask me, sir; 

Mine owne remembrance is a miserie 
Too mightie for me. 

MeL Do not fall back agen ; 1 1 5 

My sword's unsheathed yet. 

Evad. What shall I doe ? 

MeL Be true, and make your fault lesse. 

Evad. I dare not tell, 

Mel. Tell, or He be this day a-killing thee. 

Evad. Will you forgive me, then ? 
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Mel. Stay ; I must aske mine honor first. 
I have too much foolish nature in me. Speak 
Evad. Is there none else here ? 
Mel. None but a fearefuJI conscience i tha 
too many. 
Who ist ? 

Evad. Oh, heare me gently ! It was th 

King. 
MeL No more. My worthy fathers and my 

services , «»5! 

Are liberally rewarded f King, I thanke thee ! 
For all my dangers and my wounds thou ha 

paid me 
In my owne metall : these are souldiers 

thanks ! — 
How long have you lived thus, Evadne ? 

Evad. Too long 

Mel. Too late you find it. Can you be sorry ^ ij^i 
Evad. Would I were halfe as blamelesse ! 
Mel. Evadne, thou wilt to thy trade againc 
Evad, First to my grave. 
Mei Would gods thou hadst beene 

blest ! 
Dust thou not hate this King now ? prethe ha 
him. 

lay-IJO Too . . . sorry. 

JJl, F.vad. Too long, too late I findc it. 
Mtl. Can you be very sorry i 
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I Could'st thou not curse him ? I command thee, 

curse him ; i3l 

I Curse till the gods heare, and deliver him 
To thy just wishes. Yet I feare, Evadne, 
You had rather play your game out. 

Evad, No; I fecle 

Too many sad confusions here, to let in 
Any loose flame hereafter, i^' 

Mel. Dost thou not feele amongst all those, 
one brave anger 
That breakes out nobly and directs thine armc 
To kill this base King ? 

Evad. All the gods forbid it \ 

Mel, No, all the gods require it ! 
They are dishonored in him. 

Evad. Tis too fearefull. 145, 

MeL Y'are valiant in his bed, and bold 
enough 
To be a stale whore, and have your madams 

name 
Discourse for groomes and pages j and hereafter. 
When his coole majestic hath laid you by, 
To be at pension with some needic sir 150" 

For meat and courser cloathes ; thus far you 

know 
No feare. Come, you shall kill him. 

135 Could'' tt thou net curse km f $^i , Haa sunke thjr Aire loale. 
151 know. Qi, had. j;j3, knew. 
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Evad. Good sir! 

Mel, An twere to kisse him dead, thoudsl 

smoother him : 
Be wise, and ktll him. Canst thou live, 

know 
What noble minds shall make thee, see thyselfc'l 
Found out with every finger, made the shame 
Of all successions, and in this great ruine 
Thy brother and thy noble husband broken ? 
Thou shalt not live thus. Kneele and sweareto 

helpe me. 
When I shall call thee to it; or, by all i« 

jpoly in Heaven and earth, thou shak not live 
■To breath a full houre longer j not a thought ! 
tome, tis a righteous oath. Give me ths 

hand[s]. 
And, both to Heaven held up, swear, by tha 

wealth 
This lustfull theefe stole from thee, when I say it,»6; 
To let his foule soule out. 

Evad, Here I sweare itj [Kneels S\ 

And, all you spirits of abused ladies, ^h 

Helpe me in this performance [ ^H 

Mel. [raising hef\ . Enough [ This must be 

knowne to none 
But you and I, Evadne, not to your lord, 

155 ""^ '*"» '" thyulft, JJt, nuke thee see thyidfi:. 
163 handi^ £dd. 1778. 
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Though he be wise and noble, and a fellow 
Dares step as farre into a worthy action 
As the most daring, I, as farre as justice. 
Aske me not why. Farewell. Exit Ma/^aafiasj.' 
Evad. Would I could say so to my blacke 

disgrace! 175 J 

Oh, where have I beenc all this time ? how 

friended 
That 1 should lose myselfe thus desperately. 
And none for pittie shew me how I wandred ? 
There is not in the compasse of the light 
A more unhappy creature : sure I am mon- 
strous; 180 
For I have done those follies, those mad mis- 

chiefes, 
Would dare a woman. Oh, my loaden soule. 
Be not so cruell to me ; choake not up 
The way to my repentance \ 

Enter Amintor. 

Oh, my lord ! 
Amtn. How now ? 

Evad, My much abused lord [ \Kn€els^ 
Amin. This cannot be I185 

Evad, I doe not kneele to livej I dare not 
hope it ; 
The wrongs I did are greater. Looke upon me, 
Xliough I appeare with all my faults. 

Enter Amintor. Iq ^% tJus futlawi I. 1 83. 
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Jmin. Stand up. 

This is a new way to beget more sorrow : 
Heaven knowes I have too many. Doe not 

mocke me : i9« 

Though I am tame and bred up with my 

wrongs, 
Which are my foster-brothers, I may leape, 
Like a hand-wolf, into my natural! wildnesse, 
And doe an outrage : prethee, doe not mocke me, 

Evad. My whole life is so leaprous, it infects >J5 
All my repentance. 1 would buy your pardon, 
^ , Though at the highest set, even with ray hfc; 
y That sleight contrition, that ['s] no sacrifice 
For what I have committed. 

Amin. Sure, I dazle : 

There cannot be a faith in that foule woman, 
That knowes no god more mighty than hi 

mischiefes. 
Thou doest still worse, still number on thy faults," 
To presse my poore heart thus. Can I beleeve 
Theres any seed of vertue in that woman ^| 
Left to shoot up, that dares goe on in sinne, ^P 
Knowee, and so knowne as thine is ? Oh, 

Evadne ! 
Would there were any safetie in thy sex, 

189 a. Only in Qi, Qa, no- iorra-w. Qi, sorrows. 
198 tkat'i «o, gfi-B. Qi, QJ, that ; no. Q3, 24. that! j 
Q5, than no. 
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That I might put a thousand sorrowes ofF, 
And credit thy repentance ! but I must not. 
Thou hast brought me to that dull calamities 
To that strange misbeleefe of all the world 
And all things that are in it» that I feare 
I shall fall like a tree, and find my grave, 
Only remembring that I grieve. 

Evad. My lord, 

G\y& me your griefes ; you are an innocent, ais i 
A soulc as white as Heaven ; let not my sinnes 
Perish your noble youth. I doe not fall here 
To shadow by dissembling with my teares 
(As all say women can) or to make lesse 
What my hot will hath done, which Heaven & 

you 
Knowes to be tougher thaji the hand of time 
Can cut from mans remembrance ; no, I doc 

not ; 
I doe appeare the same, the same Evadne, 
Drest in the shames I liv'd in, the same mon- 
ster. 
But these are names of honour to what I am ; aij 
I doe present myself the foulest creature. 
Most poisonous, dangerous, and despisde of men, 
Lerna ere bred or Nilus. I am hell, 
Till you, my deare lord, shoot your light into me, 
The beames of your forgivenesse j I am soule- 

sicke, »3o 
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And wither with the fcare of one conderan'd, 
TiJl I have got your pardon. 

Jmin. Rise, Evadne; 

Those heavenly powers that put this good into 

thee 
Grant a continuance of it ! I forgive thee ; 
Make thyselfe worthy of it, and take heed, 
Take heed, Evadne, this be serious. 
Mfjcke not the powers above that can and dare 
Give thee a great example of their justice 
T(j all insuing eies, if thou plai'st 
With thy repentance, the best sacrifice. 14C1 

Jiva^/. I have done nothing good to win be- 
lt cfe, 
My life hath been so faithlesse. All the ere; 

tures. 
Made for Heavens honors, have their en 

and good ones, 
AH but I he cousening crocodiles, false womeu : 
'I'hcy rcignc here like those plagues, those kill- 
ing sores, 14; 
Men (>rav against ; and when they die, like talcs 
III tuld anil tinbclcev'd, they passe away. 
And gor lo dust furgotten. But, my lord, 
I'htinc jihivrt dates I shall number to my rest 
^Ai many must not see me) shall, though too 
late. »^ 

W, D, B, ages. 
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Though in my evenings yet perceive a will, 
Suice I can doe no good, because a woman, 
b jReach constantly at something that is ncere it : 
fi J will redeeme one minute of my age, 

Or, like another Niobe, He weepe »5S 

Till I am water. — -^ 

jfmin. I am now dissolved ; 

My frozen soule melts. May each sin thou hast 
Finde a new mercy ! Rise ; I am at peace. 
Hadst thou beene thus, thus excellently good, 
Before that devill-king tempted thy frailty, 160 

Sure thou hadst made a star. Give me thy hand : 
From this time 1 will know thee ; and, as far 
As honor gives me leave, be thy Amintor. 
When we meet next, I will salute thee fairely, 
And pray the gods to give thee happy daies > 165 
My charity shall goe along with thee. 
Though my embraces must be far from thee. 
I should ha' kild thee, but this sweet repentance 
Lockes up my vengeance j for which thus I kisse 

thee ^ 
The last kisse we must take: and would to 

Heaven 
The holy priest that gave our hands together 
Had given us equall vertues ! Goe, Evadne ; 
I The gods thus part our bodies. Have a care 1 

My honour falles no farther: I am well, then. 
I Evad. All the deare joys here, and above 
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Crowne thy faire souJe I Thus I take leave, mjr 

lord ; 
And never shall you see the foule Evadne, 
Till she have tried all honoured meanes that ma^ 
Set her in rest and wash her Staines away. 

SxiMgf. 

[Scene II. J bail in the Pa/acr] 
Banqutt, Enter King^ Calianax. Hoboyes play within. 

King. I cannot tell how I should credit this 
From you that are his enemie. 

Ca/ianax. I am sure 

He said it to me ; and He justifie it 
What way he dares oppose — but with i**? 
sword. 

King, But did he breake, without all circu; 
stance. 
To you, his foe, that he would have the fort| 
To kill me and then scape f 

Cal. If he denie it, 

lie make him blush. 

King. It sounds incredibly, 

Cr?/. I, so does everything I say of late. 

King. Not so, Calianax. 

CtiJ. Yes, I should sit 

Mute, whilst a rogue with strong armes c 
your throat. 
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^^ King. Well, I will trie him j and, if this be 
I true, 

I He pawn my life He find it j if 't be false 
Nr And that you cloath your hate in such a He, 
m You shall hereafter doate in your owne house. 
Not in the coun. 

Cai. Why, if it be a lie, 

Adine eares are false, for He be sworne I heard 

it. 
Old men are good for nothing : you were best 
Put me to death for hearing, and free him 
Por meaning it. You would a trusted me 
Once, but the time is altered. 

King, And will still, 

VHiere I may doe with justice to the world ; 
You have no witnesse. 

Cal. Y'es, myselfe. 

King. No more, 

I meane, there were that heard It, 

CaL How ? no more ! 

Would you have more ? why, am not I enough 25 
To hang a thousand rogues ? 

King. But so you may 

Hang honest men too, if you please. 

CaL I may ! 

Tis like I will doe so : there are a hundred 
Will sweare it for a need too, if 1 say it — 
II i/'t. fta, ift. 
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King, Such witnesses we need not. 

CaL And tis hard jo 

If my word cannot hang a boisterous knave. 

King, Enough. — Where's Strato ? 
Enter Stratlo], 

Strata^ Sir ? 

King, Why, wheres all the company ? Call 
Amintor in j 
Evadne. Wheres my brother and Melantius ? 
Bid him come too« and Diphilus. Call all 
That are without there. — {^Exit Stratiy].) I 

he should desire 
The combat of you, tis not in the power 
Of all our lawes to hinder it, unlesse 
We meane to quit *em. 

CaL Why, if you doe thin] 

Tis fit an old man and a counsellor 
To fight for what he saies, then you may grant it. 

Enter Ammt\_or'\, Eva^[tte'\, Melant[^iti/\* Dipb- 
[ilus\t Lisip\^pus\t C^ffl/r], Stra[to, and'\ 
Diag [ffr<3/] . 
King. Come, sirs ! — Amintor, thou art yet ; 
bridegroome, 
And I will use thee so ; thou shall sit downe. ■ 

Evadne, sit ; — and you, Amintor, too ; 

This banquet is for you, sir. — Who has brought 45 
A merry tale about htm to raise laughter 

Emttr Strata. In fii tlm follows Sr. 
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Amongst our wine? 

thou? 
Thou wilt chop out with them unseasonably, . 
When I desire 'em not, 

Stra. Tis my ill lucke, sir, so to spend them, 

then. so 

King. Reach me a boule of wine. — Melan- 
tius, thou 
Art sad. 

[Melantius.'\ I should be, sir,the merriest here, 
But I ha nere a story of mine own 
Worth telling at this time. 

King. Give me the wine. — 

Melantius, I am now considering 55 

How easie twere for any man we trust 
To poyson one of us in such a boule. 

Afel. I thinke it were not hard, sir, for a 

knave, 
Cal. ^asidi\. Such as you are. 
King. I faith, twere easie. It becomes us 
well 60 

To get plaine dealing men about ourselves ; 
Such as you all are here. — Amintor, to thee; 
^And to thy faire Evadne. 



Mel. {aside). 
)f this, Calianax ? 



Have you thought 
Yes, marry, have I. 



5a Melantius. Only Qi. Q,i-F, Amin. 
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'Af^l. And whats your resolution ? 

Cai. Yc shall have it — 6$^ 

'^j^side.Jl Soundly, I warrant you. 

King. Reach to Amintor, Strato. 

jf mi ft tor. Here, my love : 

[Dr/ffij, aaiJ bands the cup to Evadne,'\ 
This wine will doe thee wrong, for it will set 
Blushes upon thy cheekes ; and, till thou dost 
A fault, twcre pitty. 

King, Yet I wonder much 

[At] the strange desperation of these men 
That dare attempt such acts here in our state : 
He could not scape that did it. 

Mei. Were he knowne, 

Un possible. 

King. It would be knowne, Melantius. 

Mel. It ought to be. If he got then away, 
He must weare all our lives upon his sword : 
He need not flie the island j he must leave 
No one alive. 

King. No ; I should thinke no man 

Could kill me and scape cleare, but that old man. 

Cat. But I ! Heaven blesse me ! If should 
I, my liege ? 

King. I doe not think thou wouldst, but yet 
thou mightst, 
For thou hast in thy hands the meancs to scape, 

71 v4/, Tb-B. Q<j» F,Of. 
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By keeping of the fort. — He has, Melantius, 
And he has kept it well. 

MeL From cobwebs, sir; 

Tis clean swept: I can find no other art 8$1 

In keeping of it now : twas nere besieg'd 
Since he commanded. 

Cai. I shall be sure 

Of your good word : but I have kept it safe 
From such as you. 

MeL Keepe your ill temper in i 

I speake no malice j had my brother kept it, 90 ' 
1 should ha sed as much. 

King^ You are not merry. 

Brother, drinke wine. Sit you all still > — {Aside) 

Calianax, 
I cannot trust this -, 1 have throwne out words, 
That would have fetcht warme blood upon the 

cheekes 
Of guilty men, and he is never mov'd ; 95 i 

He knowes no such thing, 

Cal, Impudence may scape, 

When feeble vertue is accus'd. 

King. A must, 

If he were guilty, feele an alteration 
At this our whisper, whilst we point at him : 
You sec he does not. 

Cal. Let him hang himselfe; 1 

What care I what he does ? this he did sa)^. 

9j th\ D. J2q, F, thus. 
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A///. And whats your resolution ? 

CaL Ye shall have 

[AsideS\ Soundly, I warrant you. 

King. Reach to Amintor, Strato. 

Amintwr. Here, my 

^^Drittht and bands the cup to Eva A 
This wine will doe thee wrong, for it will 
Blushes upon thy cheekes j and, till thou dost 
A 5iult, twere pitty. 

King, Yet I wonder much 

TAtJ the strange desperation of these men 
That dare attempt such acts here in our sti 
He could not scape that did it. _ 

MtL Were he knowi 

Unpossible. 

^111^. It would be knowne, Melanttufl 

Mil. It ought to he. If he got then awa;^ 
He must weare all our lives upon his sword : 
He need not flie the island j he must leave J 
No one alive. m 

King. No ; I should thinke no man 

Could kill roe and scape cleare, but that old ma 

CaL But I ! Heaven blesse me ! I ! shoi 
I, my liege I 

King. I doe not think thou wouldst, bui 
thou mightst, 
For thou hast in thy hands the meanes to sc 

71 At, Th-B. Qq, F, Of. 
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King. Melan [tius] , you 



lily conceive 



H 



can 
W hat 1 have meant ; for men 
Can subtly apprehend when others aime 
At what they doc amisse ; but I forgive "*5 

Freely before this man, — Heaven doe so tool 
I will not touch thee, so much as with shame 
Of telling it. Let it be so no more. 

Cai. Why, this is very fine I 

Mel. I cannot tell 

What tis you meane ; but I am apt enough 
Rudely to thrust into [an] ignorant fault. 
But let me know it : happily tis nought 
But misconstruction ; and, where I am cleare, 
I will not take forgivenesse of the gods, 
Much less of you. 

King, Nay, if you stand so stiffc, ii^ 

I shall call back my mercy. 

Md. I want smoothnes 

To thanke a man for pardoning of a crime M 
I never knew. " 

King. Not to instruct your knowledge, but 
to show you 
My cares are everywhere; you meant to kill me,i»*= 
Aivtl get the fort to scape. ^j 

J/</, Pardon me, sir; ^1 

My blunt ncssc will be pardoned. You preserve 

about 
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people 

til rftt. Iiucrtcd by Th. 



you, 
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Facers and talkers, to defame the worth 

Of those that doe things worthy. The man that 

uttered this «»Sj 

Had perisht without food, bee*t who it will. 
But for this arme, that fenst him from the foe : 
And if I thought you gave a faith to this. 
The platnnesse of my natitre would speake more. 
Give me a pardon (for you ought to doo^t^ 130 ' 

To kill him that spake this. 

Cal [awVc]. I, that will be 

The end of all ; then I am fairely paide 
Tor all my care and service. 

MeL That old man, 

WTio cals me enemy, and of whom I 
^Though I will never match my hate so low) 13s 
Have no good thought, would yet, I thinke, 

excuse me, 
^nd sweare he thought me wrongM in this. 

CaL ' Who, I ? 

Thou shamelesse fellow f didst thou not speake 

to me 
Of it thyselfe ? 

Alei. O, then it came from him ! 

Ca/. From me ! who should it come from but 

from me ? 140 

Afei. Nay, I beleeve your malice is enough : 
But I ha lost my anger, — Sir, I hope 
"You are well satisfied. 
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King. Lisip [pus] , cheare 

Amintor & his lady : theres no sound 
Comes from you; I will come and doo't myselfe-**' 

jimin. You have done already, sir, for me, 1 
thanke you. 

King. Melantius, I doe credit this from him, 
How sleight so ere you mak't. 

MeL Tis strange you should, 

Cal. Tis strange a should beleeve an old 
mans word 1 

That never lied ins life ! ^| 

AleL I talke not to thee. — -^ 

Shall the wilde words of this distempered man, 
Franticke with age and sorrow, make a breach 
Betwixt your majestic and me ? Twas wrong ^^ 
To harken to him; but to credit him, ^M 

As much at least as I have power to bearc. ^^ 
But pardon me, (whilst I speake onely truth, 
I may commend myselfe) I have bestowd 
My carelesse blood with you, and should be loth 
To thinke an action that would make me lose 
That and my thankes too. When I was a boy, t6< 
I thrust myselfe into ray countries cause 
And did a deed that pluckt five yeares from time 
And stil'd me man then. And for you, my King, 
Your subjects all have fed by vertue of 
My arme; this sword of mine hath plowd the ,.> 
ground 
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And reapt the fruit in peace i ' 

And you yourselfe have liv'd at home in case. 

So terrible I grew, that without swords 

My name hath fetcht you conquest : and my heart 

And limmes are still the same, my will as great 170 

To doe you service. Let me not be paid 

With such a strange distrust. 

King, Melant [ius] , 

I held it great injustice to beleeve 
Thine enemie, and did not ; if I did, 
I doe not ; let that satisfie. — • What, stnicke 175 
With sadnesse all ? More wine ! 

CaL A few fine words 

Have overthrowne my truth. Ah, th'art a vil- 
laine ! 

Afei. {aside). Why, thou wert better let me 
have the fort : 
Dotard, I will disgrace thee thus for ever ; 
There shall no credit lie upon thy words : 180 

Thinke better, and deliver it. 

CaL My leige, 

Hees at me now agen to doe it. — Speake ; 
Denie it, if thou canst. — Examine him 
Whilst he is hot, for if hee coole agen, 
He will forsweare it. 

King, This is lunacie, 185;^ 

I hope, Melantius. 
I 177 -^*, F. 2q, A. 



MeL He hath lost himselfe 

Much, since his daughter mist the happinesse 
My sister gaind j and, though he call me foe, 
I pittie him. 

Cal. Pittie I a pox upon you ! 

MeL Marke his disordered words : and at the' 
maske 
Diagoras knows he rag'd and raild at me. 
And cald a lady " whore," so innocent 
She understood him not. But it becomes 
Both you and me too to forgive distraction : 
Pardon him, as I doe. 

CaL He not speake for thee, i95 

For all thy cunning. — ^ If you will be safe. 
Chop off his head, for there was never knowne 
So impudent a rascall. ^| 

King, Some that love him ^P 

Get him to bed. Why, pittie should not let 
Age make itselfe contemptible j wee must be k 
All old. Have him away. 

MeL [mick'\. Calianax, jfl 

The King beleeves you; come, you shall go houi^ 
And rest ; you ha done well. Youle give it up 
When I have us'd you thus a month, I hope. 

CaL Now, now, tis plaine, sirj he does 
move me still : ^ 

189 Pittie. Qa, A pittie. 191 Diagoras . . . at me. Qi, 
gi, print MeL before this line. 
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He saies he knowes lie give him up the fort, 
When he has usd me thus a month. 1 am mad, 
Am I not, still ? 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Cal. 1 shall be mad indeed, if you doe thus. 
Why should you trust a sturdie fellow there 1 
(That has no vertue in him, a!s in his sword) 
Before me? Doe but take his weapons from 

him, 
And hees an asse ; and I am a very foole. 
Both with him and without him, as you use me. 
Omnei, Ha, ha, ha ! 215 

King. Tis well, Cal[ianax] : but if you use 
This once agen, I shall intreat some other 
To see your offices be well discharged. — 
Be merry, gentlemen. — It growes somewhat 

late. — 
Amintor, thou wouldst be a-bed agen. aao 

Amin, Yes, sir. 

King. And you, Evadne. — Let me take 

Tbee in my armes, Melantius, & beleeve 
Thou art, as thou deservest to be, my friend 
Still and for ever. — Good Cal [ianax] , 
Slcepe soundly ; it will bring thee to thyselfe, »*$ 
Exeunt omnes. Man en t Mel[aniius\ ^ Ca/[tanaxj . 
Cal. Sleepe soundly ! I sleepe soundly now, 
I hope; 

XI 4 with bim and luithout bim, D, fi, with 'on and without *tm. 
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I could not be thus else. — How dar'st thou 

stay 
Alone with me, knowing how thou hast used mci 

Mel. You cannot blast me with your tongue, 
and thats 
The strongest part you have about you. 

Cat I »! 

Doe looke for some great punishment for this; 
For I begin to forget all my hate. 
And tak't unkindly that mine enemie 
Should use me so extraordinarily scurvily. 

Mel. I shall melt too, if you begin to 
Unkindnesses ; I never meant you hurt. 

CkiL Thoult anger me agen. Thou wretche 
roague, 
Meant me no hurt \ disgrace me with the King I 
Lose all my offices \ This is no hurt, ^ 

Is it ? I prethee, what dost thou call hurt ? H 

MeL To poyson men, because they love me 
not; 
To call the credit of mens wives in question ; 
To murder children betwixt me and land ; ^ 
This I call hurt. fl 

CaL All this thou thinkst is sporty 

For mine is worse ; but use thy will with me|__ 
For betwixt griefe and anger I could crie. iH 

Mel. Be wise, then, and be safe j thou ma^ 
revenge — 
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Cff/. I, o th* King* I would revenge of thee. 
MeL That you must plot yourselfe. 
CaL I am a fine plotter. 

Mil The short is, I will hold thee with the 

King 950 

this perplexity, till peevishnesse 
ind thy disgrace have laid thee in thy grave : 
lyi if thou wilt deliver up the fort, 
[He take thy trembling body in my armes, 
-And beare thee over dangers : thou shall hold 155' 
Thy wonted state. 

Cai. If I should teU the King, 

Canst thou deni't agen ? 
Mel. Trie, and beleeve. 

Cai. Nay, then, thou canst bring anything 
about. 
[Melantius], thou shalt have the fort. 

MeL Why, well. 

Here let our hate be buried ; and this hand 160 
Shall right us both. Give me thy aged hrest 
To compasse. 

CaL Nay^ I doe not love thee yet ; 

I cannot well endure to looke on thee j 
And if I thought it were a curtesie, 
Thou shouldst not have it. But I am disgrac't j xfij 
My offices are to be taen away ; 
And if I did hut hold this fort a day, 

159 Melantius. Only Ql > 




chanke me for't ; but yet the K 
know 
There was some such thing in't I told him of, 
And that I was an honest man. 

Mel. Hecle buy 

That knowledge very deerely. 
Enter Diphilus. 

Diph [ilus] , 
What newes with thee? 

Diphiim. This were a night indcf^ 

To doe it in \ the King hath sent for her. »'! 
Mel. Shee shall performe it, then. — Goe, 
Diph [ilus]. 
And take from this good man, my worthy friend, 
The fort ; heele give it thee. 

Diph. Ha you got that ? 

Cal. Art thou of the same breed ? Canst thou 
denie 
This to the King too ? 

Diph. With a confidence 

As great as his. 

Cal. Faith, like enough. 

Mel. Away, and use him kindly. 
Cal. Touch not me j 

I hate the whole straine. If thou follow me 
A great way off, He give thee up the fort j 
And hang yourselves. 
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Mel. Begone ! 

Diph. Hees finely wrought. 285 

Exeunt Cal[i/jnax aw<f] Diph \_i/us] . 
Mel. This is a night, spight of astronomers, 
To doe the deed in. I wilJ wash the staine 
That rests upon our house off with his bJoud. 
Enter Amintor. 
Amin. Melantius, now assist me ; if thou 

» bee St 

That which thou saist, assist me. I have lost 290 
Ail my distempers and have found a rage 
80 pleasing, Heipe me ! 

Mel. [ande^ . Who can see him thus, 

And not sweare vengeance ? — Whats the mat- 
ter, friend? 
Amin. Out with thy sword ; and, hand in 
hand with mee, 
Rush to the chamber of this hated King, 195 

And sinke him with the weight of all his sinnes 
To hell for ever. 

MeL Twere a rash attempt, 

Not to be done with safety. Let your reason 

I Plot your revenge, and not your passion. 
Amin. If thou refusest me in these extremes, 300 
Thou art no friend. He sent for her to me ; 
By Heaven, to me, myselfe f and, I must tell 

I love her as a stranger : there is worth 
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Actus 5 

[Scene L j^ Room hi the PaLice.'\ 

Enter Evadne and a Gentleman [of the Bed-chamber 

Evadne. Sir, is the King a-bed ? 
Gentleman. Madame, an houre ag»^' 

Evad, Give me the key then, and let noi»^' 
be neere. 
Tis the Kings pleasure. 

Gent. 1 understand you, madame; woul 
twcre mine ! 
I must not wish good rest unto your ladiship. 
Evad, You talke, you talke. 
Gent, Tis all I dare doe, madame j but the 
King 
Will wake, and then, [methinks — ] 

Evad. Saving your imagination, pray, good 

night, sir. 

Gent, A good night be it then, and along one, 

madam. i 

I am gone. Exit. 1 

Evad. The night growes horrible j and all ] 

about me, I 

Like my blacke purpose. Oh, the conscience 

King abed, I 

8 metbiftks. Only Qi. ii Extt, so fit, fi». ]23-F» nurk 
DO exit. W, D, B, begin a new scene here. 
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Of a lost virgin, whither wilt thou puO me? 
To what things dismall as the depth of hell 15 

^ilt thou provoke me ? Let no woman dare 
From this houre be disloyall, if her heart be 

flesh, 
If she have blood and can feare. Tis a daring 
Above that desperate fooles that left his peace, 
And went to sea to fight : tis so many sins, ao 

An age cannot repent 'm j and so great 
The gods want mercy for. Yet I must through 

'm: 
I have begun a slaughter on my honour. 
And I must end it there. — A sleepes. Good 

Heavens ! 
Why give you peace to this untemperate beast, 15 
That hath so long transgrest you f I must kill 

him. 
And I will doo't bravely : the meere joy 
Tels me, I merit in it. Yet I must not 
Thus tamely doe it as he sleepes — that were 
To rock him to another world : my vengeance 30 
Shall take hinus-aking, and then lay before him 
The number of his wrongs and punishments ; 
lie shape his sins like Furies, till I waken 
His evill angell, his sickc conscience, 

14 virgin^ fii* Bj virtue. 

11 refietit. Only gi. Qa et ai.^ prevent. 

14 Gwd Heavetti ! JJi, B, Oh Godi 
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And then He strick him dead. King, by your 



lea 



ve- 



Ties his armes to the t 



I dare not trust your strength ; you [r] grace 

and I 
Must grapple upon even tearmes no more. 
So, if he raile me not from my resolution, 
I shall be strong enough. — My lord, the King?^ 
My lord ! — A sleepes as if he meant to wake *" 
No more. — My lord 1 — Is he not dead already? 
Sir f My lord ! 

King, Whose that ? 

Evad, Oh, you sleepc soundly, slr^ 

King. My deare Evadne, 

I have been dreaming of thee : come to bed. 

Evad. I am come at length, sir; but how 
welcome ? 

King, What prettie new device is 
Evadne ? 
What, doc you tie me to you ? By my love. 
This is a queint one. Come, my deare, ac 

kisse me; 
lie be thy Mars j to bed, my queene of love ; 

38-39 So^ if ... the King ! Qi rcada : — 

So if he mile mc not frDm my reiolutloiif 
Ai I bciceve I shall Qot, I tbalt £t bim. 
My lord, tbe King ! etc. 
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39-42 The arrangement of the verae followi D and Th. 
F, B, end th« veree linea with enough . . . sleeptt . . . 
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Let us be caught together, that the gods 50 

May see and envie our embraces. 

Evad. Stay, sir, stay ; 

You are too hot, and I have brought you physick 

To temper your high veines. 

King. Prethee, to bed^ then j let me take it 

warme ; 

There thou shalt know the state of my body 

better. 55 

Evad. I know you have a surfeited foulc 
body; 
And you must bleed. [Draws a knife.'] 

King, Bleed ! 

Evad. I, you shall bleed. Lie still ; and, if 
the devill, 
Your lust, will give you leave, repent. This 

Steele 
Comes to redeeme the honor that you stole, 60 
King, my faire name \ which nothing but thy 

death 
Can answere to the world. 

King. How's this, Evadne ? 

Evad. I am not shej nor beare I in this breast 
So much cold spirit to be cald a woman • 
I am a tiger ; I am anything 65 

That knowes not pittie. Stirre not: if thou 

doest, 
lie take thee unpr epared, thy Jeares upon thee, 
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That make thy sins looke double, and so s 

thee 

(By my revenge, I will!) to looke those tor- 
ments 
Prepar*d for such blacke soules. 

King, Thou doest not meane this; tis im- 
possible j 
Thou art too sweet and gentle. 

Evad. No, I am notj 

I am as foule as thou art, and can number 
As many such hels here. I was once faire, 
Once I was lovely ; not a blowing rose 
More chastly sweet, till thou, thou, thou foule 

canker, 
(Stirre not) didst poison rae. I was a world of 

vertue 
Till your curst court and you (Hell blesse you 

for^t) 
With your temptations on temptations 
Made me give up mine honour-, for which, King, 
I am come to kill thee. 
King, No ! 

Evad. I am. 

King. Thou art not! 

I prethee speake not these things: thou art 

gentle, 
And wert not meant thus rugged. 

Evad. Peace, and heare me. 



i 
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*^ Stirre nothing but your tongue, and that for 
mercy 
To those above us ; by whose lights I vow, 8|.| 

Those blessed fires that shot to see our sinne, 
U thy hot soule had substance with thy bloud, 
I would kill that too, which being past my Steele, 
My tongue shall reach. Thou art a shamclesse 

villaine ; 
A thing out of the overcharge of nature. 
Sent, like a thicke cloud, to disperse a plague 
Upon weake catching women j such a tyrant 
That for his lust would sell away his subjects, 
I, all his Heaven hereafter ! 

King. Heare, Evadne, 

Thou soule of sweetnesse, heare ! I am thy King* 95 
Evad. Thou art my shame [ Lie still ; theres 
none about you, 
IWithin your cries ; all promises of safety 
Are but deluding dreames. Thus, thus, thou 

foule man, 
Thus I begin my vengeance ! Stahs him. 

King. Hold, Evadne 1 

I do command thee hold. 

Evad. I doe not meane, sir, 100 

To part so fairely with you ; we must change 
More of these love trickes yet. 

King. What bloudie villaine 

Provok't thee to this murther .? 
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Evad. Thou, thou monster t t 

' ^ _ King, Oh ! 

Evad, Thou keptst me brave at court, and 
whorde me, King; 
Then married me to a young noble gentleman. 
And whorde me still. 

King, Evadnc, pittie me ! 

Evad. Hell take me, then \ This for my lord 
Amintor ! 
This for my noble brother ! And this stroke 
For the most wrong'd of women ! Kih him. 

King. Oh ! I die. 

Evad. Die all our faults together ! I forgive 
thee. Exit. 

Enter two [ Gentlemett'\ sf the Bed-chamber » 

1st Gentleman. Come, now shees gone, lets 
enter; the King expects it and will be angry. 

2nd Gentleman. Tis a fine wench ; weele have 
a snap at her one of these nights as she goesiij 
from him. 

/St Gent. Content. How quickly hec had 
done with her ! I see kings can do no more that 
way than other mortall people. 

2d Gent. How fast he is ! I cannot heare himm 
breathe. 

1st Gent. Either the tapers give a feeble 
Or hce lookes very pale. 

Exit. Qif Extuiu. 




2d Gent, And so he does : 

Pray Heaven he be well ; lets looke — Alas ! 
Hces stiffe, wounded, and dead [ Treason, trea- 
son ! iH 
1st Gent. Run fonh and call. 
2d Gent, Treason, treason ! 

Exit \S€cond^ Gentl^leman^. 
ist Gent. This will be laid on us : 

Who can beleeve a woman could doe this ? 
Enter Ckon and Lisippus. 
Clean. How now ! wheres the traitor ? 
1st Gent. Fled, fled away ! but there her woe- 
full act i}o 
Lies stilL 

Clem, Her act ! a woman ! 
Lysippui. Wheres the body ? 

1st Gent. There. 

Lys. Farewell, thou worthy man \ there were 
two bonds 
That tied our loves, a brother and a king. 
The least of which might fetch a floud of tcarcs ;i3. 
But such the miserie of greatness e is. 
They have no time to mourne ; then, pardon me 1 
Sirs, which way went she ? 

Enter Strata. 
Strata. Never follow herj 

For she, alas ! was but the instrument. 

Exit Gentleman. In Qi, after 1. i%&, 
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Newes is now brought in that Melantius 1+0' 

Has got the fort, and stands upon the wall, 

And with a loud voice cals those few that passe 

At this dead time of night, delivering 

The innocence of this act. 

Lys. Gentlemen, 

I am your King. 

Strat. We doe acknowledge it. '4J 

Lys. I would I were not ! Follow all ; for this 

Must have a sudden stop. Exeunt. 

[Scene II. Before the fort.] 

Enter Me/an t[iMs]^ Dipb\_i/us, and] CaJ\_tanaje']t 

the Walls. 

Melantius. If the dull people can belecve 
am arm'd, 
(Be constant, Diph[ilus],) now we have timej 
tither to bring our banisht honors home, 
Or create new ones in our ends. 

Diphilus. I feare not ; 

My spirit lies not that way, — Courage, Cal^^ 

ianax ! ^H 

Calianax. Would I had any ! You shoula^ 

quickly know it. 
Afel. Speake to the people j thou art eloquent. 
CaL Tis a fine eloquence to come to the gal^ 
lowes: 




I You were born to be my end j the dcvill take 

you ! 
Now must I hang for companie. Tis strange, 
I should be old and neither wise nor valiant. 
inter LUip\j)Us~\, Diag\jfrai\t CJron^ Strat\o, and] 
Guard. 
Lysippus, See where he stands, as boldly con- 
fident 
As if he had his full command about him. 
Strata. He lookes as if he had the better cause, 
sir; 
Under your gracious pardon, let me speake it. 15 
Though he be mighty-spirited and forward 
To all great things, to all things of that danger 
Worse men shake at the telling of, yet certainly 
I doe beleeve him noble, and this action 
Rather puld on then sought : his mind was ever io 
As worthy as his hand. 

Lys. Tis my feare too. 

Heaven forgive all ! — Summon him, Lord 
Cleon. 
CUon. Ho, from the wals there I 
Mel. Worthy Cleon, welcome : 

We could have wisht you here, lord ; you are 
honest. 
Cal, (aside). Well, thou art as flattering a 
Jcnave, though 35 

I dare not tell thee so — 
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Lys. Melantius I 

Mel. Sir? 

Lys, I am sony that we meet thus j our 

love 
Never requir'd such distance. Pray [to] Heavcil 
You have not left yourselfe and sought thi 

safety 
More out of feare than honor ! You have \oSi 
A noble master; which your faith, Melantius, 
Some thinke might have preserved ; yet yo 

know best. 
CaL [aside}. When time was, I was ma^ 

some that dares fight, 
I hope will pay this rascall, 

Mel. Royall young man j those teares 

lovely on thee : 
Had they beene shed for a deserving one. 
They had beene lasting monuments. Thy bi 

ther, 
Whil'st he was good, I cald him King, a 

servM him 
With that strong faith, that most unwi 

valour 
Puld people from the farthest sunne to seeke 
And buy his friendship. I was then his souldi 
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But since his hot pride drew him to disgrace me, 
And brand my noble actions with his lust, 

2 That never cur'd dishonor of my sister, 
ase staine of whore, and, which is worse, the 

joy 45 

To make it stilt so) like myselfe, thus I 
Have flung him off with my allegeance ; 
And stand here, mine owne justice, to revenge 
What I have suffered in him, and this old man 
Wrong'd almost to lunacic. 

CaL Who, I ? so 

You wud draw me in. I have had no wrong ; 
I doe disclaime ye aJL 

Mei. The short is this. 

Tis no ambition to lift up myselfe 
Urgeth me thus ; I doe desire againe 
To be a subject, so I may be free; 55 

If not, I know my strength, and will unbuild 
This goodly cowne. Be speedy and be wise 
In a reply. 

Strat. Be sudden, sir, 10 tie 
All up againe. What's done is past recall, 
And past you to revenge ; and there are thou- 
sands 
T^at wait for such a troubled houre as this. 
Throw hira the bianke. 

45-47 Batt . . . allegeance^ the verse dirinoa of D. Qq, F, 
B, end linca with vtOTU . . . myu/fe . . . ailegtanct. 




Lys. Melantius, write in thit 

Thy choice : my scale is at it. 

ll'hrows a paper to Melantius.] 

Mel. It was our honours drew us to this act, 
Not gaine ; and we will only worke our pardons. *J 

CaL Put my name in too. 

Diph, You disclaimed us all 

But now, Calianax. 

CaL Thats all one ; 

He not be hangd hereafter by a tricke ; 
He have it in. 

Mel. You shall, you shall — 

Come to the backe gate, and wcelc call y( 

King, 
And give you up the fort, 

Lyu Away, away ! 

Exeunt Om\ 
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[Scene III, Ante-room to Amintor*s Apartments, 

Enter Aspatia^ in mans apparell, \and with artificial 
scars on her face. '\ 

Aspatia. This is my fatall houre. Heaven 
may forgive 
My rash attempt, that causelessly hath laid 
Grifes on me that will never Jet me rest, 
And put a womans hart into my breast. 
It is more honor for you that I die j 
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For she that can endure the misery 
That I have on me, and be patient too, 
May live and laugh at al that you can doe. — 
God save you, sir ! 

Enter Servant. 
^^ Servant. And you, sir I Whats your busi- 
^p nesse f 

^^ Asp. With you, sir, now j to doe me the faire 
oiEce 
To helpe me to your lord, 
Ser, What, would you serve him ? 

Asp. He doe him any service ; but, to haste. 
For my aflFaires are ernest, I desire 
To speake with him. 

Ser. Sir, because you are in such haste, 
would 
Bee loth to delay you longer: you can not. 
Jsp. It shall become you, though, to tell your 

lord. 
Ser. Sir, he will speake with nobody ; 
[But in particular, I have in charge, 
About no waightie matters.] 

Jsp, This is most strange. 

Art thou gold-proofe ? theres for thee ; helpe me 

I to him. 
Ser. Pray be not angry, sir j He doe my best. 
Exit. 
) God. ^1 misprints Cod. 
19— zo But in fartUuIar .... matters. Only in Ql. 
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Jsp. How stubbornly this fellow answe 
me ! 
There is a vild dishonest tricke in man, 
More then in women. AJl the men I meet 
Appeare thus to me, are harsh and rude, 
And have a subtletie in every thing. 
Which love could never know *, but we foil 

women 
Harbour the easiest and the smoothest thoughti 
And thinke all shall goe so. It is unjust 
That men and women should be matcht together. 

Efffer Amintor and his man, ^J 

Amintor. Where is he ? ^H 

Ser. There, my lord. ^^ 

Amin, What would you, sir? 

jii^t-f^Iease it your lordship to command yo ~ 

man 

Out of the roome, I shall deliver things 

Worthy your hearing. 

Amin. Leave us. \Exit Sertfa/iii 

Asp. [aside). Oh, that that shape 

Should bury falsehood in it ! 

Amin. Now your will, 

Asp. When you know me, my lord, you ne 
must ghesse 
My businesse ; and I am not hard to know j 
For, till the chance of warre markt this smoot 
face 

15 women. JJ 1 661, womaii. 
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1 these few blemishes, people would call me 40 
usters picture, and her mine. In short, 
the brother to the wrong'd Aspatia. 
in. The wrong'd Aspatia ! would thou 

wert so too 
the wrong*d Amintor I Let me kisse 
liand of thine, in honour that I beare 
the wrong'd Aspatia. Here I stand 
did it. Would he could not ! Gentle youth, 
re me ; for there is something in thy lookes 

tals my sinnes in a most hideous forme 
y mind 5 and I have griefe enough 
houl thy helpe. 

sp. I would I could with credit 1 

e I was twelve yeeres old, I had not scene 
sister till this houre I now arriv'd : 
sent for me to see her mariage ; 
ofull one 1 but they that are above 
e ends in everything. She us'd few words, 
vet enough to make me understand 
ksenesse of the injuries you did her. 
Flittle trayning I have had is war; 
ly behave myselfe rudely in peace; 
)uld not, though. I shall not need to tell 
you, 
but young and would be loth to lose 
ar, that is not easily gainM againe. 

58 injuria. {^6, ¥y D, mjane. 
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meane 

^ combats ; and we shall be stop( 
If it be publisht. If yoii like your sword, 
Use it ; if mine appeare a better to you. 
Change ; for the ground is this, and this the tinn 
To end our difference. [Dratos.] 

Jmin* Charitable youth. 

If thou beest such, think not I will maintaine 
So strange a wrong \ and, for thy sisters sake, 
Knowe, that I could not thinke that desperate 

thing 
I durst not doe \ yet, to injoy this world, 
I would not see her ; for, beholding thee, 
I am I know not what. If I have ought 
That may content thee, take it and begone. 
For death is not so terrible as thou ; 
Thine eies shoot guilt into me. 

Jsp. Thus, she swore, 

Thou wouldst behave thyselfe, and give me 

words 
That would fetch teares into ray eies; and so 
Thou dost indeed. But yet she bad me watch 
Lest I weare cossen'd, and be sure to fight 
Ere I returnM, 

Amin. That must not be with 

For her He die directly \ but against her 
Will never hazard it. 

go my. Q4-F, D, B, mine. 
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jlsp. You must be urg'd. 

[ doe not deale uncivilly with those 
That dare to fight j but such a one as you 
Must be usd thus. Shee strikes him. 

Amin. I prethee, youth, take heed. 

Thy sister is a thing to me so much 
Above mine honour that I can indure 
I All this — Good gods ! a blovif I can Indure; 
But stay not, lest thou draw a timelesse death 
Upon thyselfe. 

Asp. Thou art some prating fellow. 

One that hath studied out a tricke to talkc 
And move soft hearted people j to be kickt, 

Shi kkkes him. 
Thus to be kickt ! — (Aside.) Why should he be 

so slow 
In giving me my death ? 

Amin. A man can beare 

No more, ajid keepe his fiesh. Forgive me, then ! 
I would indure yet, if I could. Now shew 

The spirit thou pretendest, and understand 
Thou hast no houre to live. (They fight.) What 

dost thou meane ? 
IXhou canst not fight j the blowes thou makst 

at me 
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Are quite besides ; and those I offer at thee, 
Thou spread'st thine armes and takst upon thy 

brcst, 
Alas, defencelesse \ 

Aip. I have got enough, 

And my desire. There is no place so fit 
For me to die as here. [Falh."] 

Eater Evadne, her bands bloudy, toitb a knife, 
Evadne. Amintor, I am loaden with events, 
That flie to make thee happy ; I have joyes, 
That in a moment can call backc thy wrongs 
And settle thee in thy free state againc. 
It is Evadne still that followes thee. 
But not her mischiefes. 

Amin, Thou canst not foole me to be! 
agen ; 
But thou hast looks and things so full of newest 
That I am staid. 

Evad. Noble Amintor, put off thy amaze. 
Let thine eies loose and speake. Am I not 

faire ? 
Lookes not Evadne beautious with these rites 

now ? 
Were those houres halfe so lovely in thine 
eies : 

When our hands met before the holy man ? 
I was too foule within to looke faire then; 
Since 1 knew ill, I was not free till 
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L^iff. There is presage of some important 
I thing 

bout thee, which, it seemes^thy tongue hathlost; laj 
liy hands are bloudy, and thou hast a knife. 

Evad, In this consists thy happinesse and 

mine: 
)y to Amintor ! for the King is dead. 

Amin, Those have most power to hurt us, 
that we love ; 

e lay our sleeping lives within their armes. 130 
y, thou hast raisd up mischiefe to his height, 
d found one to out-name thy other faults \ 

'hou hast no intermission of thy sinnes, 

It all thy life is a continued ill ; 
Ikclce is thy colour now, disease thy nature. 135 

»y to Amintor ! Thou hast toucht a life, 

ic very name of which had power to chaine 
Jp all my rage, and calme my wildest wrongs. 
I Evad, Tis done ; and, since I could not find 
I a way 

[o meet thy love so cleere as through his life, 140 
krannot now repent it. 

j^min, Goulds t thou procure the gods to 
speake to me, 
)d bid me love this woman and forgive, 
thinke I should fall out with them. Behold, 
jcrc lies a youth whose wounds bleed in my 
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Sent by a violent fate to fetch his death 

From my glow hand I And, to augment my woe, 
You now are present, stain'd with a kings bioud 
Violently shed. This keepes night here 
And throwes an unknown wildernesse about inci, 

Jsp. Oh, oh, oh ! 

yfmin. No more i pursue me not. 

Evad, Forgive me, then, 

And take mee to thy bed : wee may not part. 

Amin. Forbeare, be wise, and let my rage goc 
this way. 

Evad. Tis you that I would stay, not it 

Amin. Take hi 

It will returne with me. 

Evad. If it must be, 

I shall not feare to meete it. Take me horn* 

Amin. Thou monster of crueltie, forbeare \ 

Evad, For Heavens sake, looke more calme! 
thine eies are sharper 
Then thou canst make thy sword. 

Amin. Away, a' 

Thy knees are more to mee than violence ; 
I am worse then sicke to see knees follow me 
For that I must not grant. For Gods sake, si 

Evad. Receive me, then. 

Amin. I dare not stay thy langu: 

158 of crueltie. Th, B, of aU cruelty. 
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midst of all my anger and my griefe, i6j 

hou doest awake something that troubles me, 
nd saies, I lov'd thee once. I dare not stay ; 
There is no end of womans reasoning. 

Leaves her. 
Evad, [rising'] . Amintor, thou shall love me 
now againe \ 
* Go; I am calme. Farewell, and peace for ever! 17a 
Evadne, whom thou hat'st, will die for thee ! 

Kills berselfe. 
Amin, 1 have a little humane nature yet, 
Thats left for thee, that bids me stay thy hand. 

Ret urn es^ 
Evad, Thy hand was welcome, but it came 
too late. 
Oh, I am lost ! the heavie sleepe makes haste. 175 

She dies. 
Jsp. Oh, oh, oh ! 

Amin, This earth of mine doth tremble, and 
I feele 
A stark affrighted motion in my bloud ; 
IVIy soul growes wearie of her house, and I 
All over am a trouble to myselfe. t8o ' 

There is some hidden power in these dead things 
That caUs my fliesh unto 'em j I am cold : 
Be resolute and beare em company. 
Xhcrcs something yet which 1 am loth to leave : 

Itxjtetk. 2i,iclfe. un/o, fix, Qj. fia, into. 
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Theres man enough in me to meet the feares 
That death can bring ; and yet would it wei 

done ! 
I can finde nothing in the whole discourse 
Of death, I durst not meet the bouldest way } 
Yet still, betwixt the reason and the act, 
The wrong I to Aspatia did stands up j 
I have not such another fault to answerer 
Though she may justly arme herselfe with scorne 
And hate of me, my soule will part iesse troubled, 
When I have paid to her in teares my sorrow : 
I will not leave this act unsatisfied, tj 

If all thats left in me can answer it. 

Asp. Was it a dreame ? there stands Amintor 
still ; 
Or I dreame still. 

Jmin. How doest thou ? speake j receive m; 
love & helpe. 
Thy bloud climbes up to his old place againe; 
Theres hope of thy recoverie. 

jfsp. Did you not name Aspatia ? 

Amin. I did. 

Asp, And talkt of teares and sorrow unto her ? 

Amin. Tis true ; and till these happie signes 
in thee 
Did stay my course, it was thither I was going. 

these woun 



Asp. 



are hers 



: already, 
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Jmin. Dare my soule ever looke abroad agen ? ixojj 
Jsp, I shall sure live, Amintor ; I am well j 
A kinde of healthfull joy wanders within me. 

^Amin. The world wants lives to excuse thy 
losse ; 
ome, let me bare thee to some place of helpe. 
jisp. Amintor, thou must stay ; I must rest 
_ here \ 115 ] 

My strength begins to disobey my will. 
How dost thou, my best soule ? I would faine 

live 
Now, if I could. Wouldst thou have loved me, 
then ? 
jimin. Alas, 
All that I am's not worth a haire from thee \ 120 
Asp. Give me thine hand ; mine hands grope 
up & down. 
And cannot finde thee ; I am wondrous sicke : 
Have I thy hand, Amintor ? 

Am'tn. Thou greatest blessing of the world, 

thou hast. 
Asp. I doe beleeve thee better then my sense. 225 
Oh, 1 must goe I farewell I Dies. 

ZI3 livti. Qq, F, linis. ta txcuu. Th, B, to ex^vntt. 
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y/«/rt. She sounds. — Aspatia! — Hclpe! for 

Gods sake, water, 
Such as may chaine life ever to this frame ! — 
Aspatia, speake ! — What, no helpe yet ? I foolc I 
lie chafe her temples. Yet theres nothing 

stirs : 
Some hidden power tell her, Amintor cals, 
And let her answere me! — Aspatia, speake ! — 
I have heard, if there be any life, but bow 
The body thus, and it will shew itselfe. 
Ob, she is gone f I will not leave her yet. ij 

Since out of justice we must challenge nothing, 
lie call it mercy, if youle pitty me, 
You heavenly powers, and lend for some few 

yeeres 
The blessed soule to this faire seat againe ! 
No comfort comes ; the gods denie me too ! 
He bow the body once againe — Aspatia! — 
The soule is fled forever, and I wrong 
Mysclfe so long to loose her company. 
Must I talke now ? Heres to be with thee, love ! 

Kils himselft, J 

Enter Servant. ' 

Strvant. This is a great grace to my lord, to 241 

have the new King come to him ; I must tell j 

him he is entring. — Oh, God ! — Helpe, hclpc ! 

a»7 founds. F, swound*. 

ajo tkerttf fi4-f. C*-3> £'>««'' 
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Enter Lisip[pus], MeiaHt[ius\, Ca/[^ianax], CUon, 
Dipb^iluSy anefj Sir a to. 

Lysippus. Wheres Amintor ? 

Straio. Oh, there, there ! 

Lyi. How strange is this I 

Calianax. What should we doe here ? 

Melantiui. These deaths are such acquainted 

things with me 150 

That yet my heart dissolves not. May I stand 
StifFe here for ever ! — Eies, call up your teares ! 
This is Amintor. Heart, he was my friend \ 
Melt ! now it flowes. — Amintor, give a word 
To call me to thee. 155 

Amin, Oh ! 

Mel. Melantius cals his friend Amintor. Oh, 
Thy armes are kinder to me then thy tongue I 
Speake, speake \ 

Amin. What? »6o^ 

Md. That little word was worth all the 
sounds 
That ever 1 shall heare againe. 

Diph. Oh, brother, 

Here lies your sister slaine ! You lose yourselfe 
In sorrow there. 

MeL Why, Dip[hilus], it is 

A thing to laugh at in respect to this : 165 

Here was my sister, father, brother, sonne, 

148 Strata. £dd. 1778 changed Co &rv., to D. 
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againe-, what 
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All that I had. — Speake once 

youth 
Lies slainc there by thee ? 

Amin. Tis Aspatia, 

My last is said. Let me give up my soule 
Into thy bosome. [/>«j,]if 

CaL Whats that ? whats that ? Aspatia ? 

Mei. I never did 

Repent the greatnesse of my heart til! now ; 
It will not burst at need. 

CaL My daughter dead here too ! And you 
have all fine new trickes to grieve, but I nere»7S 
knew any but direct crying. 

Mei. I am a pratler : but, no more \ 

[Ofers to staif himself.'] 

Dipk Hold, brother ! 

Lis. Stop him. 

Diph. Fie, how unmanly was this ofFer in 



you 
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Does this become our straine ? 

CaL I know not what the matter is, but I 
am growne very kinde, and am friends with you 
[ail now] . You have given me that among you 
will kill me quickly j but He go home and live 
as long as I can. [£;f//.] 185 

MeL His spirit is but poore that can be kept 

269 My last it mid. gj, My senses fade. 
283 all now. Only m Qi . 
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From death for want of weapons. 
Is not my hands a weapon sharpe enough 
To stop my breath ? or, if you tie downe those, 
I vow, Amintor, I will never eat, 190 

Or drinke, or sleepe, or have to doe with that 
That may preserve life ! This I sweare to 
' keepe. 

Lys. Look to him, though, and beare those 
bodies in. 
May this a faire example be to me, 
To rule with temper, for on lust full kings 295 

Unlookt-for sudden deaths from God are sent, 
iBut curst is he that is their instrument. 

8 Aandt. Q6, F, hand, ibarpt, Ql - gj. Q/^ - F, D 
B, good. 
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jgoteg to €]^e iftaft*g CrageDt 

For rAf meaning of single tvordt see tht Glossary. 

Dat«. ThU play, licensed, April 4, 1619, to R, Higginbotlulll 
and F. Constable, waa evidently written before October 31, 1611, 
on which day a play was licensed by Str George Buc, and endoned, 
'* This second nuiden'i tragedy." It waa first printed in 1619, for 
F. Constable. For other editions see Bikliografhy. There i* do 
certain early limit, but 160;^. is a reuonable conjecture for the date 
of the first production. 

Staqx Hutorv. The play wa« first acted at either the Globe 
or the Blackfriara theatre by the King's men, and probably wbik 
Shakespeare was atiO an active member of that company. Burbadgc 
played Mebntiua, and the play was papular until the closing of the 
theatres. A droll, the Tesff Lord^ based on the scenes dealing with 
Calianax, waa played at the Red Bull during the suppression of the 
theatres, and the play waa revived on Nov» 17, 1660. Pepya aw 
it in the following year^ and it waa popular durbg the Restoration, 
as ii evinced by Drydcn's crltictsms and Rymer^a attack in his Tragf 
dies of the Last Age Considered. An alteration of the play, or rather 
a new fifth act, witliout the murder of the king, was written bf 
Waller, and two versions were printed ; but it does not appear 
that either of these venions for any long time supplanted the orig' 
inal play on the stage. In 1703 it was revived at Drury Lane, 
where it had not been acted for twelve years} in 1706, at the 
Haymarket, Evadne was played by Mrs. Barry, Aspatia by Mrs. 
Bracegirdlc, and Mebndua by Betterton { and Mekntiua vras the 
last part acted by Betterton three dap before hia death tn 1610. 
The play appeared occasionally until the middle of the century j 
then it seems to have been laid aside until 1837, when, with alter- 
ations by Macready and three new scenes by Sheridan K.nowle3, ic 
was revived as the Bridal. ^ 



That beares the light above her. Weber 





i^otcsi to ^^t ^aiU'fif tlTragcug us 

adopted about of Qi and underttood ligAi to sbuid for lightning. 
Dycc took ^^ to refer to Aspatia and understood tht paiiage to 
mean, has greater distiiictiati than ^spatia. Daniel ( B ) luggesred 
'^ blears " for htares, — " Evadnc maJccs dim the very light of 
heaven that \» above hereby her superior brilliancy." Dyce'* inter- 
pretation seems the most latis^ictory. A similar uncertainty of the 
qaarto« between ahove and about is found in I. I jS. 

Bf loo. in course. In turn. See ii, r, io6. 

IX. Scene II. Compare Henry n/I, v, 4, and the Induc- 
tion to Four P/ayi in One^ for eiraiilar tcenea. 

XZ, 4. well said. Here, as fTequently, equivalent to "well 
done. ' ' 

X2, »i. Office 1 ** The ayllible 0^ reminds the testy statei- 
nun of hit robe, and he carries on the image.*' Coleridge, cited 
by D and B. 

X3, 52. breake a dozen wiser heads than his own, 
etc. At Shirley's muque, the Triumph of Peace^ at court, in 
1633, Lord Pembroke broke hk italf over the ahoulders of Thoma* 
May, the poet. Osborne in his Traditional Mtmoin relates the 
itory, observing in the very word* of the text that Pembroke " did 
not refraine, whilst he waa chamberlaine, to break many wiaer 
heads than his owne." This coincidence was noted by Weber ; 
and Dyce, quoting Wdwr's notCj which he queries as by Sir Walter 
Scott, added that in a copy of the quarto of 1 6 3 S in his posseseion, 
•* Pembroke " was written in the margin opposite this passage. 

I7» *39- This beautie. The beauty of the court, disclosed 
by the entrance of Cynthia, is referred to. The mists, mentioned 
in the stagc-direction, doobtlcst disappeared. 

20, 196-198. These . . . things. Daniel (B) believes Qa 
a bungling attempt to correct the certainly corrupt Qt, and pro- 
I to read : 

These ire our muBic: next, thy watery race 
Led on in couplet, we are pleased to grace 
Ttui noble night; 
Bid them draw near,, each In their ricbeal things. 

Dyce suggested " Lead " for Bring in 1. 197. 

3X, 214. Blew Proteus. Blue, because a sea-deity. 

22,152. if not her measure. Theobald omitted ; Seward 
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altered to •* If not o'er measure'* ; Dyce retained the reading of 
Qif and explained, '* though perhaps what I bring may not com- 
pletely fill up her [this ftour'^ measure." Flcay (^Chron. Eng. 
Drama, 1, 193) suggested that the words are merely the misprint of 
a stage-direction, — * ' Another measure. ' * His suggestion Is doabt- 
less correct and Is adopted by Daniel (B) . In Q^i there arc but two 
songs and two dances j Qt. provides three songs and three accom- 
panying dances. 

24, 292. yon same flasliiilg streame. This is the ef- 
fulgence of the court, s Act from tkt loulA. A greater light, a greater 
majeuy, than that of the daybreak in the ca«t. 

27, Z2. take it. Contradistlnctive to leave it, of 1. l8^ ii 
refers to trici in I. 17. 

28, 30. Plucke downe a side. To set up a tide meant, to 
be partners in a game ; to pluck dotvtt a lidt., to cause the loss of a 
game. 

28, 38. But I could run my countrey. But I coold 

(B, qy., would) drive my country at a hot pace. 

29, 56. lost. Left of Q;5~F has the same meaning as Itu; 
the two were used interchangeably. Sec I. 34.7. 

43, 341- that my flesh could beare with paticncee—- 
Dyce notes : *« If the text be right [that} must refer to ^H 

NaT let tbc king ^" 

Know I conceive he wrong* me'; [U. ]}9, j^o.] 

— thM conceaiment would enable me to bear my injury wtt^H 
patience." [^H 

48, 67. the wilde iland. Naios. ^B 

49, 78. A miserable life of this poore picture 1 

A living representation of the pitiful scene depicted in this needle- 
work. 

64, 364. that little credit. The force of /-4-irt is intensive, 

— such little credit. 

79, s6o. Enter Melantius agen. Daniel (B) notes, 
" Perhaps a new scene should be marked here." No change of 
place is intended ; and only a very brief interval of time can be 
supposed to have intervened between the exit and the reentry of 
Melantius. 
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166. as sent, "As \f you were icnt on purpose." 

a. you looke, Evadne. Dyce remarks that modem 
editors (punctuating aa in the text) strangely misunderstand the 
line; but his interpretation — you look or accm to be Evadne — 
can be justibed only if Evadne is supposed to misundcTStand her bro- 
ther, and even then is not supported by MclantiuB' succeeding lines. 
The punctuation of Theobald, retained in the text, requires less re- 
finement in interpretation. 

84, II. Millan skins, *' Fme gloves manufactured at 
Milan. * ' Narcs. 

BS, 31. fill. " As a sheet of paper itfll'dat covered with 
writing." Daniel (B). 

86, 55. where the Dog^ raig^nes. The dog star, Sinus, 
which gave the name to the dog-days, and wat ■ssoclated with the 
bottest and most unhealthfui weather. 

95, 118. Lerna. The name of a marsh and a lake in Ar- 
gorts^ famous in Greek mythology as the abode of the Lcmcan 
Hrdra, ilain by Hercules in the accomplishment of one of his 
twelve labors. 

96, 239. if thou plai'st with thy repentance, the 

best sacrifice. If thou mak'st thy repentance, the moat ac- 
ceptable sacrifice you can offer, merely a mockery and eport. 

100, 39- Quit 'em. Abandon them, forsake them. 

1 13, 486. astronomers. *' When astrologer and astronomer 
began to be differentiated, the relation between them was, at first, 
ibe converse of the present usage." N. E. D. 

n6. King abed. The stage-directions indicate the business 
00 the Elizabethan stage. At the rear of the stage was a bed with 
closed curtains | or the bed was placed in the inner stage and cur- 
rains concealed it from the front. Evadne remained on the stage 
^om the opening of the scene to line ill; and there was nothing to 
indicate the change of scene at line T I , marked by Theobald and 
other modern editors. 

117, 19. that desperate fooles. The reference has not 
been identified. 

121, S6. Those blessed fires that shot. Meteors. 
126, 31. When time was. From the beginning. 
but, to haste. But, to make has^te. 
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The present ictlidon it baaed oa Qi, its spelling is retained, and 
all Hdepaitures from ita letter are noted. Readings from other qaartot 
have occasionally bem adopted. In view of the peculiar relation of 
Qi to Qa, and the fact that the fuU variants for Qi have new 
been printed except in the recent Bollcn Variorum edition, and there 
not with entire accuracy, it has been thought best to include full 
ramnta of Qi, even when of the slightest significance. Simiiarlj, 
fuD variants of the later Qq and F are given. Variantt of modern 
editors are gii^en only when of impoitance to the text j but all de- 
viations of Dycc or Daniel ( B ) from the present text are specifically 
noted. The arrangement of vcne-linc* in Qi is followed in th 
main ; that of Oyce is sometimes preferred, when the reading of 
Qz is given in the notes. Variations in the verse-lines of Qi art 
not in general given. In all other respects except those just noted, 
the text follows the methods specified in the textual note to tlw 
Maid^t Tragedy. 

Profetsor J. W. CunlifFe transcribed the text of Q2 from the 
copy in the Bodleian Library, and colbted it with Q3. Profesaor 
G. P. Baker collated the text with the Lockcr-Lampson copy of 
53 1 now in the library of Mr. Robert Hoe, of New York. The 
authoridiai of the Cambridge University Press, through the kind 
intervention of the Master of Peterhouse and Mr. A. R. WaDer, 
supplied the advance sheets of the edition of Philaster which Mr. 
Waller is editing for their "Cambridge English Classics." Thoe 
aheeta furnished a basis for the colbtion of the Qq and F, w* 
a comparison of their variants with those of Lconhardt and Daniel 
(B). For the great Idndnesa and important services of these pOr- 
tlemen, the editor would offer his gratefiil acknowledgementi. 



HILASTER. 

0% 

Loue lies a Bleeding. 

fs it hath beene diuerfe times JSleJ, 

at the Globe, and Blackc-Fricrs, by 
hh Mdiefius ScruaniJ, 



/rittcn by^ and >GirtU 

(lohHFUtcher. j 



Thcfecondlmprcflicn, corresjledjand 

amended. 



P LONDOir, 

&iiiat«d fer T H o M A a WAiKtBV, and are to 

befolde at his ^loppe, at the ftgneof the 
Eagle artdi Chiidejin BrittaaKs Bttrfe* 
i6iu 



SOURCES 

The plot teems to have been the mvcndon of the authon. Scoriei 
of a devoted heroine who disguises herself as a page were common 
in contemporary <icdon and drama, and the •Jmilarity of the story 
of Euphrasia to that of Viola in Tiuel/tb Night and to the tale of 
Felismcna and Dob Felix in the Diana of Montemayor has been 
frequently noted. The situation of Philastcr ai a son revenging 
a father is also found not only in HamUt but in various other £liza> 
bethan plays. More notable are the resemblances between Phi/aster 
ind Cymbeline ; but in the opiaion of the present editor, Shakspere 
wa* in this case the borrower. A number of the situations and types 
of character employed in Pbilasitr reappear in other plays by Beau* 
mont and Fletcher, especially CupiJ't Revenge and the MuiJ^t 
Tragtdy. 




TO THE READER. 



CourteouB Reader. Pbilaster^ and Aretbusa his love, 
have lainc so iong a bleeding, by reason of some dangtsr- 
ous and gaping wounds which they received in the iiist 
impression, that it is wondered how they could goc abroad 
so long, or travaile so farre as they have done. Although 
they were hurt neither by me, nor the printer ; yet I 
knowing and finding by experience how many wdl^ 
wishers they have abroad, have adventured to bind up 
their wounds & to enable them to visite upon better 
tearmes such friends of theirs as were pleased to take 
knowledge of them so mained and deformed as they at 
the first were ; and if they were then gracious in your 
sight, assuredly they will now finde double favour, being 
reformed, and set forth suteable to their birth and 
breeding. 

By your serviceable 
FrienJ, 
Thomas WaUdey. 
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[THE STATIONER 

TO 

THE UNDERSTANDING 

GENTRIE 

This play to affcctionatly taken and apprcmved by the 
seeing auditors or hearing spectators, (of which sort I 
take or conceive you to bee the greatest part) hath received 
(as appeares by the copious vent of two editions) no lesse 
acceptance with improovement of you likewise the readers, 
albeit the first impression swarm' d with errors, proov- 
ing it selfe like pure gold, which the more it hath beenc 
tried and refined, the better is esteemed j the best poems 
of this kind, in the first presentation, resemble tliat all 
tempting minerall newly digged up, the actors being 
onely the labouring miners, but you the skilfiill triers and 
refiners; now considering how currant thia hath passed, 
under the infallible stainpe of your judicious censure and 
applause, and (like a gainefuH office in this age) eagerly 
sought for, not onely by those that have heard & scene 
it, but by others that have meerely heard thereof j here you 
behold me acting the merchant-adventurers part, yet as 
well for their satisfaction as mine owne benefit, and if 
my hopes (which I hope sliall never lye like this Love 
A Bleeding) doe fairely arrive at their intended haven, I 
shall then be ready to lade a new bottome, and set foorlh 
againe, to gaine the good-will both of you and them. 
To whom respectively I convey this hearty greeting: 
Adieu.] 

Tb* StuHtntr, $tc., QJ, and with variatloni of ipelljag, 04-06. 
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,Upre*nted in the Play are these, viz: 

Another Lady attending the Pria- 

ceaM. 
BUFRASiA, Daughter of DUn, M 

dispised like a Page, and calM 

Btllariff. 
An old Captaine. 
Five Citizeni. 
A conntrejr fellow. 
Two woodmen. 
The Kings Guard and Traine.] 



• ^ ji atatitutei i 



Prince. 



^IH^ „^ 3(oble Gentlemen. 

*^iM.'i daughter, 
••^•^if Honor. 




^^ In place of Dhn of later edf. ; 

^^ Prill, or Printtss* for Artthut* 

^ Kene. Glttmtn and Csllatt* 
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Actus I. Scena I. 
[7J&^ Presence Chamber in the Pa/aee."] 
Enter Dion, Cleremont, and Tbrasiline. 

Cleretnont. Here*s nor lords nor ladyes. 

Dion. Credit me, gentlemen, I wonder at it. 
They received strickt charge from the King to 
atend here : besides, it was boldly published that 
no officer should forbid any gentleman that 
desired to attend and hear. 

CU. Can you ghesse the cause ? 

Dion. Sir, it is plaine, about the Spanish prince 
that's come to marry our kingdomes heir, and 
be our soveraigne. 

Tbrasiline, Many, that will seeme to know 

Actui I. For the text of Qi from the beginning of the pby 
through 1. Ill, ttc Noteif p. 318. VamntafrDin Q^i are not liven 
until after i. 1 21. 

TAe Freu/tct Chamber , etc. The namra of localities and the divi- 
liom of tceneg (after Act I, Sc. 1) are from D, unless otherwise 
noted. 

Thraaline. Qz spells Tmiline or Trasilin, and abbreriates Tra. 
tliroughout the play. 

I nor Icrjf. Q5-F, not lord*. 
6 detlred. Q,\-Y, desire 
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much^ say she lookes not on hifn like a mai 
in love. 

Dim. Faith, sir, the multitude (that seldome 
know any thing but their owne opinions) speakc 
that they would have. But the prince, before 
his own approach, receiv'd so many confident 
messages from the state, that I thinke shee's 
resolvM to be rurd. 

Cie. Sir, it is thought, with her hee shall en- 
joy both these kingdomes of Cicihe and Cala- 
bria. 

Dion. Sir, it is, without controversie, so meant. 
But 'twill bee a troublesome lahour for him to 
enjoy both these kingdomes with safety, the right 
heire to one of them living, and living so vcrtu- 
ously; especially, the people admiring the bravery 
of his minde and lamenting his injuries. 

Cle. Who, Philaster ? 

Dion. Yes j whose father, we all know, was 3^ 
by our late king of Calabria unrighteously de- 
posed from his fruitful Cicilie. My selfe drew 
some blood in those warres, which I would give 
my hand to be washed from, 

Cie. Sir, my ignorance in state-policie will not 3S 
let mee know why, Philaster being heire to one 
of these kingdomes, the King should suffer him 
to walke abroad with such free liberty. 

14 Feitb, t>4-F, O. 
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Dion, Sir, Jt seemes your nature is more con- 
stant then to enquire after state newes. But the 
King, of late, made a hazard of both the king- 
domes, of Cicilie and his owne, with offering 
but to imprison Philaster. At which the city 
was in armies, not to bee charm'd downe by any 
state-order or proclamation, till they saw Philas- 
ter ride through the streetes pleasde and without 
a guard \ at which they threw their hats and 
their armes from them ; some to make bonfires, 
some to drinke, all for his deliverance. Which, 
wise men say, is the cause the King labors to 
bring in the power of a forraigne nation to awe 
his owne with. 
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SO 



Enter Galatea, a Lady^ and Megra, 

Tbra. See, the ladyes ! What's the first ? 
Dion. A wise and modest gentlewoman that 
attends the princesse. 55 

CU. The second ? 



46-47 pieasde . . . threw, D, released . . , threw. Mil- 
ford, conj. , without a guard ; and pleased at which they threw. 

Enter Galatea, a Lady, and Mtgra. Q<i and F read, '* Enter 
Galatea {Qif Gallatea) Megra and a Lady " j and in the dialogue 
preceding the entrance of the King, they assign to "La" the 
speechei now given to ** Meg," and to " JVIcg" those now given 
to " La." The tranapoaitions were first suggested by Seward and 
have been followed by all modern editors. 

Galatea. Qz spells Galbtea and abbreviates Gall, throughout the 
play. 
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[Act I 



I 



I 



Dion. She is one that may stand still dis- 
creetely enough^ and ill-favour*d]y dance her 
measure ; simper when shee is courted by her 
friend, and slight her husband, J|d 

Cie. The last ? V 

Dion. Faith, I thinke she is one whom the 
state keepes for the agents of our confederate _ 
princes ; she'll cog and lie with a whole army, fl 
before the league shall break. Her name is com- 
mon through the kingdome, and the trophies of 
her dishonour advanced beyond Hercules pillars. 
She loves to try the severall constitutions of 
mens bodyes ; and, indeede, has destroyed the 
worth of her owne body by making experiment ^ 
upon it for the good of the commonwealth. 

Cle, She's a profitable member. ■ 

Megra. Peace, if you love me : you shall see " 
these gentlemen stand their ground and not court 
us. 

Galatea. What if they should ? 

Lady, What if they should I 

Meg. Nay, let her alone. — What if they 
should I Why, if they should, I say they were 
never abroad. What forraigner would doe so ? 8-- 
it writes them directly untravell'd. 

GaL Why» what if they be ? 

La. What if they be ! 

6i FaUb. Q4-F, Many. 
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Meg. Good madam, let her go on, ^ What 
if they be ? Why if they be, I will justifie, they 85 
cannot maintaine discourse with a judicious lady, 
nor make a leg, nor say, " excuse me." > 

Gal, Ha, ha, ha! V 

Meg, Doe you laugh, madam ? 

Dion. Your desires upon you, ladyes. 90] 

Meg. Then you must sit beside us. 

Dion. I shall sit neere you then, lady. 

Aleg, Neare me, perhaps : but there's a lady 
endures no stranger j and to me you appeare a 
very strange fellow. 9S 

La. Me thinkes he's not so strange; he would 
quickly bee acquainted. 

Thra. Peace, the King. 

Enter King, Pbaramond^ Aretbusa^ and Traine. 

King. To give a stronger testemony of love 
Then sickly promises (which commonly loo] 

In princes finde both birth and buriail 
In one breath) we have drawne you, worthy sir, 
To make your faire indearements to our daugh- 
ter. 
And worthy services knowne to our subjects, 

97 quickly hee, Q3-F. Qz, quickly to bee. 
Aretbusa. Qz spells Arathma and abbreviates Ara. throughoaC 
the play. 

99 uronger. Q4-F, rtraJigcr. 
103 our. Q5-F, your. 104 our. {^3, j24, yuur. 



1 62 p^ila0ter [actiJ 

Now lov*<J and wondered at ; next, our intent, i 
To plant you dcepely, our immediate heire, I 
Both to our blood and kingdomes. For this lady/ 
(The best part of your life, as you confirme me, 
And I beleeve) though her few yeeres and sex 
Yet teach her nothing but her feares and blushes, iic 
Desires without desire, discourse and know- 
ledge ^H 
Onely of what her selfe is to her selfe, ^1 
Make her feele moderate health; and when she 

sleepes, 

In making no ill day, knowes no ill dreames. 
Thinke not, deare sir, these undivided parts, "i 
!> That must mould up a virgin, are put on 
^H To shew her so, as borrowed ornaments, ^| 

^B To speake her perfect love to you, or adde ^M 
^P An artiHciall shaddow to her nature — ^| 
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No sir, I boldly dare proclaime her yet 

No woman. But wooe her still, and thinke her 

modesty, 
A sweeter mistrisse then the offered language 
Of any dame, were she a queene, whose eye 
Speaks common loves and comforts to herser 

ants. 
Last, noble sonne, (for so I now must call you) 
What I have done thus publique, is not onely 

1 18 sfieaie, Q3-F. Qa, uike of. 

I»4 com/ortj. Q,, comfort. iz6 ontly. 
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To adde [a] comfort in particular 
To you or me, but all j and to confirme 
The nobles, and the gentry of these kingdomes, 
By oath to your succession, which shall be 130 
Within this moneth, at most. 
Thra. This will be hardly done. 
C/e. It must be ill done, if it be done. 
Dion. When tis at best, twill be but halfe 
done, 
Whilst so brave a gentJeman is wrong*d and 

flung off. 13s 

Thra, I feare. 
Cle. Who does not? 

Dion. I feare not for my selfe, and yet I feare 
too. 
Well, we shall see, we shall see. No more. 
Pharamond. Kissing your white hand, mis- 

trisse, I take leave 140 

To thanke your royall father ; and thus farre. 
To be my owne free trumpet. Understand, 
Great King, and these your subjects, mine that 

must be, 
(For so deserving you have spoke me, sir, 
And so deserving I dare speake my self) 145" 

To what a person, of what eminence. 
Ripe expectation, of what faculties, 

l»7 addt a, Q3-F, Qz omits a. 

129 tbtit kingdomci. Qi, our Jdngdome. 134 tii. Ql, it is. 
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Manners and venues, you would wed your king- 
domes ; 
You in me have your wishes. Oh, this countrey ! 
By more then all the gods I hold it happy ; 
Happy, in their deare memories that have bin 
Kings great and good ; happy in yours, thai is j 
And from you (as a chronicle to keepe 
Your noble name from eating age) doe I 
Opine my selfe most happy. Gentlemen, 15J 

Beleeve me in a word, a princes word. 
There shall be nothing to make up a kingdome 
Mighty, and flourishing, defenced, fear*d, 
Equall Co be commanded and obeyed. 
But through the tra veils of my life Fie finde it, 160 
And tye it to this countrey » By all the gods, 
My reigne shall be so easie to the subject, 
That every man shall be his prince himselfc, 
And his owne iawe ; yet I his prince and law. ^1 
And, deerest lady, to your deerest selfe, W 

(Deere, in the choyce of him, whose name and 

lustre ^1 

Must make you more and mightier) let me say^H 

149 7'ou in me, Qi, and Ui me. your. Qz auaprinto, you. ^^ 

1 50 al/ the goJi. Q4-Ff all my hopes. ^H 
15Z happy. Qi;-F omit. ^H 
154 eating. Q I, rotting. 155 Opine, F. Qq, Opein, ' ■' 
16a travel Is. Mod. Edd., travail*. finde it. Q I, finde it out* 

161 By all the frodt. Q4-F, Aad I vow. 

162 10 . . . subject. Qt, as . . . subjects. 
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foM are the blessedst living ; for, sweete prin- 
ce sse, 
fou shall injoy a man of men to be 
four servant j you shall make him yours, for 

whom 170 

Great queenes must die. 
Thra. Miraculous ! 

Cle. This speech calls him Spaniard, beeing 
nothing but a large inventory of his owne com- 
mendations. 175 J 
Dion. 1 wonder what's his priced for cer- 
tainely 
Hee*ll sell himselfe, he has so praisde his shape. 

Entl^er] Phiiaster. 
But heere comes one more worthy those large 

speeches 
Than the large spealcer of them ; 
Let mee bee swallowed quicke, if I can findc, 180 ' 
In all the anatomy of yon mans vertues, 
One sinnew sound enough to promise for him, 

ifT. Miracuhui ! Qi, Miradci. 

176— 185 I ivondtr . , . judgement. Qq and F print as pro«e; 
VCTBC firttin ed. 171 1. 

177 icU. 526, F, tell, himulfe . . . prait'd. (Ji, htm . , . 
be praised. 

Enter Pb'tlaster^ »o placed in Ql } in jji, after line 1 75. 

178 speeches. JJl, praisca. 
1 81-182 In . . . enough. Qi, aJ] the Aoatomy of fon man'i 

vaxua unaeejie to tound enough. 
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He shall be constable. By this simne, 
Hee'Il ne're make Icings unlesse it be of tril 
In my poore judgement. 

Phi/aster. Right noble sir, as low as my obe- 
dience, 
And with a heart as loyall as my knee, 
I beg your favour. 

King. Rise, you have it sir. 

Dion. Marke but the King how pale he 1 
he feares ! 

Oh, this same whoreson conscience, howit jadci 
us! ^ 

King. Speake your intents sir. V 

Phi. Shall I speake um frccljf 

Be still my royall Soveraignc. 

King, As a subject 

We give you freedorac. 

Dion. Now it heates. 

Phi. Then thus I turn< 

My language to you, prince, you forraigne man 
Ne*re stare, nor put on wonder, for you must 

1 83-1 S 5 He . . . judgement, divmon of Una a$mB ^ D pril 
ai two lines, ending the first with Ung. 
184 oftrifici. Q4-F, D, for trific*. 
187 And. Ql omits, 188 your. Qi, for. 

189 hekts, btfearci! 52.4-F, D, looks with fear. 

190 Ob . . . botv. 52*t And ... ah how. 

191 intentt. Qa, intent. um. Ql, on. 
193 turne. Q5, turnd. 

195 for. 2 1 omits. 
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ndiire me, and you shall. This earth you tread 
upon 

h dowry as you hope with this faire princesse), 

ly my dead father (oh, I had a father 

?V^hose memory I how to !) was not left 

to your inheritance, and I up and living, — 2 

Having my selfe about me, and my sword, 

The soules of all my name, and memories. 

These armes, and some few friends, beside the 

gods, — 
To part so calmely with it, and sit still, 
had say, " I might have beene," I tell thee, 

Pharamond, 3,05 

WTien thou art Jking, looke I be dead and rotten, 
ftnd my name ashes, as I : for, heare me, Phara- 
mond, 
this very ground thou goest on, this fat earth, 
Vly fathers friends made fertile with their faiths, 
Sefore that day of shame, shall gape and swallow *io 
Thee and thy nation, like a hungry grave, 
Jito her hidden bowells : prince, it shall j 
iy the just gods it shall. 
Pha. He's mad beyond cure, mad. 

t^f /aire. Ql, sweet. 

I98-199 By . . . left. Qqajid Ftrampo«th«etwo lincaj the 

dcr in the text « due to Th. 

lOJ beiidcj Qa, Q3. gl tt al.^ besides. 

(07 as i. Q4-F, D, omit. 211 ber. J^^i hii. 

\A%By tbt juit gods. Q4-F, D, By Nemesis. 
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Dion. Here's a fellow has some fire in'svaincs: 
The outlandish prince lookes like a tootli- 
d rawer. 

Phi. Sir, prince of poppingjayes, Fie make it I ^ 
well appeare 
To you, I am not mad. 

King. You displease us, 

You are too bold. 

Phi, No sky I am too tame, 

Too much a turtle, a thing borne without pas- 
sion, 
A faint shaddow, that every drunken clo' 

sayles over 
And makes nothing. 

King. I doe not fancie this. 

Call our physitions : sure he*s somewhat tainted 1y 

Tbra. I doe not thinke twill prove so. 

Dion, H'as given him a generall purge already* || 
For all the right he has, and now he meanes ' 
To let him blood. Be constant, gentlemen, 
By heaven. Tie run his hazard, 
Although I run my name out of the kingdomc* 

»l6 Sr> . . . poffingjayety I'le, JJl, I . . . popino^Iwffl* 
119 turtle. Qi, turcle. 22 1 makes. Qi, make. 

121-212 faneie this . . . ture. Qi, ftmcy this cholkr, Suit. 
124. H'as. Qi, Has. 

224-228 H^ai . . . kiHgdome, aa venc fini by W. 
226-227 Be . . . run. Qt, be constant gentle heaveoSj I'll ma. 
227 By heaven. Q^-D, by these MIti- 
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Cie. Peace, we are all one soule. 

Pba. What you have scene in me to stirre 

oiFence, 230 

cannot finde, unlesse it be this lady, 
Offer'd into mine armes, with the succession, 
Which I must kcepe (though it hath pleasd your 

fury 
To muteny within you) without disputing 
Your geneolegies, or taking knowledge 255 

Whose branch you are. The King will leave it 

me. 
And I dare make it mine ; you have your answer. 

Phi. If thou wert sole inheritor to him 
That made the world his, and couldst see no 

sunne 
Shine upon anything but thine i were Pharamond 140 
As truely valiant as I feele him cold, 
And ringd amongst the choycest of his friends, 
Such as would blush to talke such serious follies, 
Or backe such bellied commendations, 
And from this presence, — spight of [all] these 

bugs, 045 

You should heare further from me. 

119 *//. Q4'39-F omit. 136 it me. 2r,Jctoiiie. 

i]i wer:. Q4, ^jb, were, 

tfo anything, yjb, any thine ; {^6, F, any. 

>44 M/icJ, e3-F. Qi, ga, belied. 

14$ this presence. Ql, his presence^ Q^S-Ff this present. 

ipigbt . . . bugs, Q3-F. Sill Spit all those braggcs. gi omits all. 
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King, Sir, you wrong the prince : 
I gave you not this freedome to brave our 

friends ; 
You deserve our frowne. Go to, be better 
temper*d. 

Phi. It must be, sir, when I am nobler usdc.iji 

Gai. Ladyes, 
This would have beene a patterne of succession, 
Had he ne're met this mischiefe. By my life, 
He is the worthiest the true name of man 
This day within my knowledge. jj 

M^g. I cannot tell what you may call your 
knowledge, 
But the other is the man set in my eye : 
Oh, tis a prince of wax. 

GaL A dog it is. 

King, Philaster, tell me, 
The injuries you aime at in your riddles. s6 

Phi, If you had my eyes, sir, and sufferance, 
My griefes upon you, and my broken fortunes, 
My wants great, and now nought but hopes and 
feares, 

24.8—249 to brave . . . froivne. Ql omits. 

250 nobler. Qi, noblicr. 

151 Gal. Lady a J etc. Q^i gives this speech to Leon (Dion). 

*53 wV<. Qi, never. 

254 He is. Qi, this is. 256 your, gi omits. 

157 tbe other is. Ql, Tm sure tothera. my. Q6, F, Th, D, mine. 

262 grie/ei. Qi, gricfe. 

263 wantt. Qif want's, nought but^ J24-F. iJi-Qs, 
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l^j wrongs would make ill riddles to be laught 
at. 
)are you be still my king and right me not ? 165 ' 

King, Give me your wrongs in private. 

PhL Take them j 

And ease me of a load would bow strong Atlas. 

The} whisper, 

Cle. He dares not stand the shock. 

Dim. I cannot blame him, there's danger in*t. 
Every man in this age has not a soule of christalI,i7o 
for all men to reade their actions through : mens 
hearts and faces are so farre asunder that they 
hold no intelligence. Doe but view yon stranger 
well, and you shall see a feaver through all his 
bravery, and feele him shake like a true tenant 5175 
if he give not back his crowne againe upon the 
report of an elder gun, I have no augury. 

King. Goe to : 
Be more your selfe, as you respect our favour ; 
You'l stirre us else; sir I must have you know, a So 

165 not. Qi, Qa, omit. 

266-167 Taie , , . ^Im. Qi omitt. 

They whiifttr. jjq, F, after private, ). a66. 

470-272 bei . . . /acii- Qi> hai a loulc of ChristaU, to rea<l 
their acdona, though men's faces. 

a73 Doe. Qi omits. yon. Qi, the. 

a74 through. Qtj throw. 

175 bravery. Qi, braveries. true tenant. Qi, trie truant. 

See Notei. 

280 have. Qi, am. 
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That y*are, and shaU be, at our pleasure, what 

fashion we 
Will put upon you. Smooth your brow, or by 
the gods — 
PhL I am dead, sir, y*arc ray fate. It was 
not I 
Said I was wrong'd : I carry all about me 
My weake stars leade me to j all my weake for- 
tunes, tjj 
Who dares in all this presence speake, (that is 
But man of flesh, and may be mortall) tell me, 
I doe not most intirely love this prince. 
And honour his full vertues ! 

King. Sure hee's possest. 

Phi. Yes, with my fathers spirit. It's here, 
O King, 190 

A dangerous spirit f now he tells me, King, 
I was a kings heire, bids rae be a king. 
And whispers to me, these are all my subjects. 
Tis strange, he will not let me sleepe, but dives 



Kiiil^™ 



^%l y'are. Ql, W, D, you are. 
28i-£8z That . . . gods. D prbte as three lines, 
•what^ hrtnv^ gods. 
281 brow f or. Qi, sclfe, ore. 284 I loas. Q4-F, I was not. 

285 leade. Q5-F, led. to. Q1-Q4., too. 

286 dares. Qi, dare. Qi indiides sptakt in the parenth( 
Qi omits the parentheses. 

287 man. Q2, men. 289 Sure. Ql omits. 

290 spirit. It's here. Ql, Bpirit is. 

291 now, Qi, and now. 292 be. Qs-F, arc. 
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Into my fancy, and there gives me shapes 195 

That kneele, and doe me service, cry me 

king : 
But rie suppresse him, he*s a factious spirit, 
And will undoe me. — \_To Pbar.'\ Noble sir, 

your hand, 
I am your servant. 

King. Away, I doe not like this : 

rie make you tamer, or Tie dispossesse you 300 
Both of [your] life and spirit. For this time 
I pardon your wild speech, without so much 
As your imprisonment. 

Exeunt K[^ing^, Pba^ramond'}^, Are[thu- 
say and Auendams\ . 
Dim, I thanke you, sir, you dare not for the 

people. 
Gal, Ladycs, what thijnke you now of this 

brave fellow ? 305 

Afeg, A pretty talking fellow, hot at hand. 
But eye yon stranger 5 is he not a fine compleate 
gentleman ? O these strangers, I doe affect them 
strangely : they doe the rarest home things, and 
please the fullest! As I live, I could love all thes^" 
nation over and over for his sake. 



301 your^ Qi. Qi-F omit, 30z your. Qi omits. 

305 Gal. Lady ej, etc. <2 1 gives this speech to Tra. (Thrasiline). 
307 bt not. g6, F, not he. 310 I could, Qb^ F, could I. 

3 1 0-3 1 1 the nation, gl, their nation. 



Gal. Gods comfort your poo re head-peecc, 
lady, tis a weake one, and had need of a night 
cap. £xit LaJyes. 

Dion. See how his fancy labours, has he not s'J 
Spoke home, and bravely ? what a dangerous 

traine 
Did he give fire to ! How he shooke the King, 
Made his soule melt within him, and hts blood 
Run into whay ! It stood upon his brow 
Like a cold winter dew. 

Phi. Gentlemen, ]v> 

You have no suite to me ? I am no minion : 
You stand (me thinkes) like men that would be 

courtiers, 
If I could well be flatter' d at a price, ^ 

Not to undoe your children. Y'arc all honest : 
Goe, get you home againe, and make your 

countrey 315 

A vertuous court, to which your great ones 

may. 
In their diseased age, retire and live recluse. 
Cie, How doe you, worthy sir? 

3IZ Gal. Gods, etc. Qt givea this apeech to <* Lad." 
Godi. Q4--F, Pride. ^i^ lady. Qi omits, bad. Ql, has. 

315 Qq and F end thi« line with Tf>eJte ; the division in the text 
is due to Th. 

313 /, W» D, B. gq, F, you. See Notes. 

3x4 T'are. Qi, you are. ^%y reclut*. Qi, recluMl- 

318 worthy. Ql, worth. 
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Phi, Well, very well i 

And so well, that if the King please, I finde 
I may live many yeares. 

Dion The King must please, 330 

Whilst we know what you arc, and who you 

are. 
Your wrongs and vertues. Shrinke not, worthy 

sir. 
But ad your father to you ; in whose name, 
Wee'll waken all the gods, and conjure up 
The rods of vengeance, the abused people, 135 

Who, like to raging torrents, shall swell high,/ 
And so begirt the dens of these Male-dragons, 
That through the strongest safety, they shall beg 
For mercy at your swords point. 

Phi. Friends, no more j 

Our eares may be corrupted : tis an age 34° 

' We dare not trust our wills to. Do you love me ? 

Thra. Do we love heaven and honour ? 

Phi. My Lord Dion, you had 
A vertuous gentlewoman cald you father; 
Is she yet alive ? 

Dion. Most honor'd sir, she is ; 345 

329 I finde. Qi omltt. 330 Tht. J2»» Sir, the. 

331 %o\aat . . . tvbe. Ql, who . . . what. 

33a vertues^ Ql. D, B. Q2-F, injuries. 

333 ad, Qi,call 336 to. Qi omitj. 

139 Friendi. Qi, Friend. 340 earei. 24'39-F, yean. 

343 Dion. Q^iy Lyon, 
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[ACT I. 



And for the penance but of an idle dreame, 
Has undcrtooke a tedious pilgrimage. 

Enter a Lady. 
Phi. Is it to me, or any of these gentlemen 

you come ? 

Lady. , To you, brave lord ; the princessc ^ 
would intreate 
Your present company. jjo 

Phi. The princesse send for me ? you are 

mistaken. 
La, If you be cald Philaster, tis to you. 
Phi. Kisse her faire hand, and say I will attend 
her. [Exit Lady.] 

Dion. Doe you know what you doe ? 
Phi. Yes, goe to see a woman. jjj 

Cie. But doe you weigh the danger you are in ? _ 
Phi. Danger in a sweete face? ■ 

By Jupiter, I must not feare a woman. 

Thra. But are you sure it was the princesse 
sent ? 
It may be some foule traine to catch your life. 

346 tbc. Ql,n. 

Enter a Lady. Qi has after 1. 344, Enter a Gentlewoman ; and 
at U. 349, 35a, for La. reads, Gent-Woo. 

348 /i . . . tbtic. Qi, Fat to me, or to any of these. D, B, 
b^in a new verse-line with Or. 

351 you are, Qi. Q»-F, Y'are. 

351 to. Qi omits. 353 A''"'- Q4-F omil 

Exit Lady, fit, Exit Gent-Woo j gi-F omit. 
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Phi. I doe not thinke it, gentlemen j she's 
noble. 
Her eye may shoote me dead, or those true red 
And white friends in hercheeJces may steale my 

soul out ; 
There's all the danger in't : but be what may, 
Her single name hath arm'd me. 

Exit Fbii\_aster] , 
Dion. Goe on : 365^ 

And be as truely happy as th'art fearelesse ! — 
Come, gentlemen, let's make our friends ac- 
quainted, 
L^ast the King prove false. Exit Gentkmen. 

[Scene II. 

Aretbusa*s Apartment in the PalaceJ\ 

Enter Aretbusa and a Lady. 

Arethma. Comes he not ? 
Lady. Madam ? 

Are. Will Philasler come T 

La. Deare madam, you were wont 
To credit me at first. 

361 dot. Qi, dare. 

363 friends, gi, fiend friends. ebeeies, Qi. Qi-F, i^cc. 

366 th'art. Qi, QS, F, thou art. 

Enttr . . . Lady. Qj , Enter Piinccssc and her Gentlewoman. 
Ql throughout tie scene reads; " Prin " for y^r*., and '* Woo" 
for La. 3 at Jtnt. Qi, at the first. 
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Art. But didst thou tell me so ? 
I am forget full, and my womans strength \\ 




Is so o* recharged with dangers like to grow 
About my marriage, that these under things 
Dare not abide in such a troubled sea : 
How lookt he, when he told thee he wouW 
come ? 

La. Why, well. »• 

Are. And not a little fearfull ? 

La. Feare, madam ! sure, he knowes not wh^* 
it is. 

Are. You all are of his faction ; the whol^_ 
court 
Is bold in praise of him, whilst I 
May live neglected, and doc noble things, 
As fooles in strife throw gold into the sea, 
Drownd in the doing. But I know he feares ? 

La. Fcare, madam \ me thought his lookes 

hid more h 

Of love than feare. ^ 

Are, Of love ? To whom ? To you ? 

Did you deliver those plaine words I sent, t^ 

With such a winning jeasture and quicke looke, 
That you have caught him ? 

6 dangers, F, danger. % Dare, JJi, dam. 

13 ail are. 5J4-F, arc all. 

18 Feare. Qi omits. me tboughi. Q;i mce thooghtt, 

a I •winning. Qi, woing. looke. Ql, boka. 

11 bim. Qi omits. 



La, Madam, I meane to you. 

Are. Of love to me ! Alas \ thy ignorance 

;ts thee not see the crosses of our births, 
•lature, that loves not to be questioned 
Why she did this» or that, but has her ends, 

nd knowes she does well, never gave the world 
I'wo things so opposite, so contrary, 

i he and I am. If a bowle of blood 
)rawne from this arme of mine would poyson 

thee, 
A draught of his would cure thee. Of love to 
me ! 

La, Madam, I think I heare him. 

Are. Bring him in, \^Exit Lady.'\ 

You gods that would not have your doomes 

withstood, 
Whose holy wisdomes at this time it is, 
T'o make the passions of a feeble maide, 
Tile way unto your justice ; I obay. 

La. Here is my Lord Philaster. 



Enter Phii[aster'] 

Are. 
Withdraw your selfe. 

16 her. Qi, his. 

18 TvsD. iJl, To. contrary. 

30 efmint. ^1 omit*. 

33 would. Qi, will. doomes. 

35 passions. Q4-F, passion. 



Oh, tis well : 



JJl, bound to put. 

J I Of. Qi omits. 
Qif dens. 



30 



35 



j J6 uttto. Ql, into. 



37 '»• Ql» Q2| 't JB, 
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[Act I. 



Philaster. Madam, your messenger 

Made me beleeve, you wish'd to speake with me. 

Jre. Tis true, Philaster j but the words arc 
such, 
I have to say, and doe so ill beseeme 
The mouth of woman, that I wish them sayd, 
And yet am loth to speake them. Have you 

knownc. 
That I have ought detracted from your worth ? 
Have I in person wrong*d you ? or have set 
My baser instruments to throw disgrace 
Upon your vertues ? 

Phi. «^ ^ ,. Never, ^adam, you. 

Are. Why then should you in such a publike 
place, 
Injure a princesse, aad a scandall lay 
Upon my fortunes, fam'd to be so great. 
Calling a great part of my dowry in question ? 

Phi. Madam, this truth which I shall speake 
will be 
Foolish : biit, for-your faire and vertuous selfe, 
I could affi^ord my selfe to have no right 
To any thing you wish'd. 

Are, Philaster, know, 

I must enjoy these kingdomes. 

Phi. Madam, both? 
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4t dot. Qi, do8. Iftseeme. 
49 Injure. Ql^ Injury. 
53 and, Qi omit*. 



Qi, become. 
50 fam'd. 
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v/«. Both, or I dye : by heaven I die, Philas- 
ter, 
If 1 not calmly may enjoy them both. 

Phi I would doe much to save that noble life ; 
Yet would be loth to have posterity 60 

Find in our stories that Philaster gave 
His right unco a scepter and a crowne, 
To save a ladies longing. 

Jre. Nay then, heare . 

I must and will have them, and more — 

Pbi. What, more ? 

j^re. Or lose that little life the gods prepared 65 
To trouble this poore peece of earth withall. 

Phi. Madam, what more ? 

jfrt. Turne then away thy face. 

Phi. No. 

Phi. I can in dure it. Turne away my face ? 70 
1 never yet saw enemy that lookt 

dreadfully but that I thought my selfe 
As great a basiliske as he ; or spake 
So horrible but that I thought my tongue 
Bore thunder underneath, as much as his ; 75 

Nor beast that I could turne from : shall I then 

57 <fye. JJii, do, biaven. Qj-F, Fate. 

$8 may. Qi, die. 70 can. Q^-F, W, cannot. 

71 ftt unv. Ql , saw, yet. 71 dreadfufiy. F, dreadful. 

71 tpakt. Q] , spcake. 

74 hwribU. g3-F, horribly. 



Beginne to feare sweete sounds ? a ladies voyce, 
Whom I doe love ? Say you would have mj 

life; 
Why, I will give it you, for it is of me 
A thing so loath'd, and unto you that aske 
Of so poore use, that I shall make no price. 
If you intreate, I will unmov'dly heare. 

Are. Yet, for my sake, a little bend thy lookcs.^ 

PhL I doe. 

Are. Then know I must have them,an^ 

thee. 

Phi, And me ? 

Are. Thy love : without which, all th* 

land * 

Discovered yet, will serve me for no use 
But to be buried in. 

Phu 1st possible ? 

Are. With it, it were too little to bestow 
On thee. Now, though thy breath doe strike me 

dead 
(Which, know, it may) I have unript my brest. 

Phi. Madam, you are too full of noble thoughts, 
To lay a traine for this contemned life. 
Which you may have for asking : to suspect 

77 a laditi voyce. Ql, a womans tongue. 

80 atkt. Qi, beg. 81 no f rice. Q5, unprice. 

93 nay have. Qi^ might have. 
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Were base, where I deserve no ill. Love you ! 
By all my hopes, I doe, above my life ! 95 

But how this passion should proceed from you, 
So violently, would amaze a man 
That would be jealous. 

jfre. Another soyle into my body shot, 
Could not have fild me with more strength and 

spirit, 100 

Than this thy breath. But spend not hasty time, 
In seeking how I came thus : tis the gods. 
The gods, that make me so j and sure our love 
Will be the nobler and the better blest, 
In^ that the secret justice of the gods 105 

^^ mingled with it. Let us leave and kisse. 
Lest some unwelcome guest should fall betwixt 

us. 
And we should part without it. 

Phi Twill be ill, 

I should abide here long. 

Jre. Tis true ; and worse, 

You should come often. How shall we devise no 
To hold intelligence that our true loves. 
On any new occasion may agree «^ 

What path is best to tread ? 

Phi. I have a boy. 






103 The godt. jji omits. 

104 nobler. Qi, worthier. 
Ill iavet. Q6, F, lovcfs. 



107 unviekome. Qi, un welcomed 
1 12 any. Qi, an. 
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Sent by the gods, I hope to this in 
Not vet seen in the court. Huntir 



intent, 

yet seen in the court.'' Hunting the buc 
I found him, sitting by a fountaine side, 
Of which he borrow' d some to quench his thirsff 
And payd the nymph againe as much in tearesj 
A garland lay him by, made by himselfe. 
Of many severall flowers, bred in the vayle, 
Stucke in that mysticke order, that the rarenessc 
Delighted me ; but ever when he turnd 
His tender eyes upon urn, he would wcepe, 
As if he meant to make um grow againe. 
Seeing such pretty helplesse innocence 
Dwell in his face, I ask^d him all his story. 
He told me that his parents gentle dyed. 
Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 
Which gave him rootes ; and of the christall 

springs, 

Which did not stop their courses; and the sun, ij 
Which still, he thank'd him, yielded him his 

light. 
Then tooke he up his garland, and did shew, 
What every flower as countrey people hold, 
Did signific, and how all, ordered thus, 

wh fountiiine^ gi, F, Qi— Q6^ fountaijieH. 

IlS againe ai much. Qi, as much againe. 

I20 vdy/f, J2'- ^31- F, bay. 1 23 eyes. Ql, eye. 

12.4 um, Qi, them. 

130 tbtir counei, Qi, the course. 

131 bim . . . light. JJtj it . ■ . life. 
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tlxprest his griefe ; and, to my thoughts, did reade 13s 
The prettiest lecture of his countrey art 
That could be wisht 5 so that, me thought, I could 
Have studied it. I gladly entertaind 
Him who was glad to follow j and have got 
The trustiest, lovingst, and the gentlest boy, 140 
That ever maister kept. Him will I send 

rTo waite on you, and beare our hidden love. 
Are. Tis well, no more* 
Enter Lady. 

La. Madam, the prince is come to doe his 

service. 
Are. What will you doe, Philaster, with your 

selfe ? 145 

Phi. Why, that which all the gods have 

pointed out for me. 
Are. Deare, hide thy self. — 
Bring in the prince. [Exit Lndy.'\ 

Phi. Hide me from Pharamond? 

When thunder speakes, which is the voyce of 

God, 

137 me thought. Qi, mc choughta. 

138-13,9 H^ue . . . goty D'b ajTungement of lines. Q2-F 
end first line with him ; Qi printB u prose, 
139 who. Qr, whom. Enter Lady. ^ I, Enter woman. 

14 5 doe^ Philaster. JJl, PhyUstcr doe. 
146 pointed out^ W, D, B. Q:\y F, appointed out. 
I 147-148 Deare . . . prince. Qq, F, aa one line. 

ir 
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Though I doe reverence, yet I hide me not-, ij* 
And shall a stranger prince have leave to brag 
Unto a forraigne nation, that he made 
Philaster hide himselfe. 

Are, He cannot know it, 

Phu Though it should sleepe for ever to the 

world, I| 

It is a simple sinne to hide my selfe, isf|l 

Which will for ever on my conscience lie. 

An, Then, good Philaster, give him scope and 
way 
In what he sayes ; for he is apt to speake 
What you are loth to heare : for my sake, doe. 

Pbu I will. lit 



Enter Pharamoni, 

Pharamond. My princely mistrisse, as true 
lovers ought, 
I come to kisse these faire hands, and to sheWf 
In outward ceremonies, the deare love 
Writ in my heart. 

Phi, If I shall have an answer no directlier, i<J 
I am gone, 

l^o yet . . . not. Qi, yet I doe not hide my selfe. 
159 for my sate, doe. Qi omits. 

Enter Pharamond. Qi, Enter Pharamont and a woman. D, B, 
Reenter Lady with Pharamond ^ and after 1. 162, Exit Lady. 

164 fFrit in. Ql, within. 

165 no directlier. jji, or no, derectly. 
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Pha. To what would he have answer ? 

yfre. To his claime unto the kingdome. 

Pba, Sirra, I forbare you before the King. — 

Pbi, Good sir, doe so still ; I would not talke 
with you. 170 

Pha, But now the time is fitter, doe but offer 
To make mention of right to any kingdome, 
iThough it be scarce habitable ^ — 

Phi. Good sir, let me goe. 

Pha, And by the gods — 

Phi. Peace Pharamond f if thou — 

j^re. Leave us, Philaster. 

Phi, I have done. 175 

Pha. You arc gone : by heaven I'le fetch you 
backe. 

Phi. You shall not need. 

Pha. What now ? 

Phi. Know, Pharamond, 

tl loathe to brawle with such a blast as thou, 
Who art nought but a valiant voyce j but if 
Thou shalt provoke me further, men shall say, 180 
Thou wert, and not lament it. 

167 ivbat tooutd. Qi, what? what would, anrwtr. Q5— F, 
an answer. 
I 173 be. Qi, lie. 
1 174 the goJt. J24-I^i ™y 'w-ord. tbou. Qi, then. 

176 }*ba. Tou . . . backt. Qi omits ; though ••?!». "^kva" 
' appear as catch-words at the bottom of the page. 

179 nought. ^\,wi^n%. 
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Pha, Doe you slight 

My greatncssc so ? ai»d in the chamber of the 
princesse ? 

Phi, It is a place to which, I must confesse, 
1 owe a reverence : but wer't the church, 
I, at the altar, there's no place so safe, li 

Where thou darst injure me, but I dare kill thee : 
And for your greatnesse, know sir, I can graspe 
You and your greatnesse thus, thus into nothing. 
Give not a word, not a word backe ! Farewell. 

Exit [Pbilaster]. 

Pha, Tisan odd fellow, madam, we must stopxj 
His mouth with some office when we arc married. 

Are. You were best make him your con- 
trow ler. 

Pha. I thinke he would discharge it well. 
But, madam, 
I hope our hearts are knit ; but yet so slow 
The ceremonies of state are, that twill be long 19 
Before our hands be so. If then you please, 
Being agreed in heart, let us not wayte 
For dreaming forme, but take a little stolne 
Delights, and so prevent our joyes to come. 



iSz 10. Q[i, so much. 

184-185 hut . . , altar. Qi, but wert tfce Church at the high 
Altar. 

186 injure. Qi, injurie. 187 «>. Qi omit». 

19 J But. Qi omits. 154 but yet. Q4-F, D, B, and yi 

196 bands. ^ I, beans. If then. Qi, then if. 
198 f»rme. F, for ine. 
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j^e. If you dare speake such thoughts, , 

I must withdraw in honour. Exit Are[^tbusa\ . 

I%a, The constitution of my body will 
never hold out till the wedding \ I must seeke 
elsewhere. — Exit Pb [aramond] . 

100 tucb. Qi, your. 
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Actus 2. Sccena L 

\^Jft Apartment in the Paiaci,'\ 

Enter Pbilaster and Bellario, 

Philaster. And thou shalt finde her honourable, 
boy, 

Full of regard unto thy tender youth ; 
For thine owne modesty, and for my sake, 
Apter to give then thou wilt be to aske, 
I, or deserve, 

Eellario. Sir, you did take me up 
When I was nothing j and onely yet am some- 
thing, 
By being yours. You trusted me unknowne, 
And that which you were apt to conster 
A simple innocence in me, perhaps. 
Might have been craft, the cunning of a boy 
Hardned in lies and theft ; yet venter'd you, 
To part my miseries and me \ for which, 
I never can expect to serve a lady 
That beares more honour in her breast then you- 

and BtUarU. Qi, and his boy called Bdlario. Qi bai 
** Boy " for Bell, or Bellario throughout the play. 

4-10 jiptcr . , . hoy. Th*f division, followed by D and B. 
Qq and F end linea with deserve, nothings yours, apt, in mrc, boy. 

6 and onely yet am. Ql, And I am onely yet. 

8 were. F, are. lo craft. Qi, crafty. 
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Pfn. But, boy, it will preferre thee. Thou art 

young, 
Afld bear'st a childish overflowing love 
To them that clap thy chcekes, and speake thee 

faire yet ; 
But when thy judgement comes to rule those 

passions, 
Tliou wilt remember best those careful] friends 
That plac'd thee in the noblest way of life 1 
Slie is a princesse I preferre thee to. 
Beii. In that small time that I have scene the 
world, 
^ never knew a man hasty to part 
^ith a servant he thought trusty : I remember, 
^y father would preferre the boyes he kept 25 
To greater men then he^ but did it not 
'ill they were growne too sawcy for himselfe. 
Phi, Why, gentle boy, I finde no fault at all 
^" thy behaviour. 

3eil. Sir, if I have made 

^ fault of ignorance, instruct my youth : 30 

* shall be willing, if not apt, to learne -, 
''^ge and experience will adorne my mind 
^ith larger knowledge j and if 1 have done 

'6 Itar'tt, Qi. Qx-F, bcarcst 

'7 tlaf>. Qi, clape. yet. Q^i omits. 

'8 tiy^ Qi omita- to. Qi, no. 

*3— 24 / never . . . remembtr. Th, D, end I. ij with tDSth, 

*7 growne. Qi omita. 
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A wilful fault, thin Ice me not past all hope 
For once. What master holds so strict a hand 
Over his boy, that he will part with him 
Without one warning? Let me be corrected. 
To breake my stubbornnesse, if it be so. 
Rather then turn me off ; and I shall mend. 

Phi, Thy love doth plead so prettily to stay. 
That (trust me) 1 could weepe to part with 

thee. 
Alas, I doe not turne thee off: thou knowest 
It is my businesse that doth call thee hence ; 
And when thou art with her, thou dwellest with 

me. 
Thinke so, and tis so : and when time is full, 
That thou hast well discharged this heavy trust. 
Laid on so weake a one, I will againe 
With joy receive thee 5 as I live, I will. 
Nay, weepe not, gentle boy. Tis more then 

time . 

Thou didst attend the princesse. ' 

Bill. I am gone. 

But since I am to part with you, my lord, 
And none knowes whether I shall live to doe 
More service for you, take this little praier : J 

39 RathtT. Qi misprints, Rathet. 40 doth. Qi, dot. 

41 trust. Qi. misprintd, tutt. 42 inotoett. Ql, knowtt. 
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Heaven blesse your loves, your fights, all your 

designes; 

May siclce men, if they have your wish, be well j 55 
And heaven hate those you curse, though I be 

one ! Exit, 

Phi. The love of boyes unto their lords is 

strange ; 
I ha^e read wonders of it; yet this boy 
For my sake (if a man may judge by lookes 
And speech) would out-doe story, I may see 
A day to pay him for his loyalty. 

Exit Phi\lait€r\, 

► [Scene II. 

A Gallery in the Palace,} 
Eater Pbaramond, 

Pharamond. Why should these ladyes stay so 
long? They must come this way; I know the 
qucene imployes urn not, for the reverend mo- 
ther sent mee word they would all bee for the 
garden. If they should all prove honest now, I 
were in a faire taking j 1 was never so long 
without sport in my life, and, in my conscience, 
tis not my fault. Oh, for our countrey ladyes J 

IJ^ Jigkts. Qr, sighcs. 56 Aeaven. Ql^ ¥, Heaveni. 

57 lords, Q3, Lord. 60 may. {^i, must. 

7 ipo^f- fiii «P«rt before. 
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Enttr Galatea, 



[Act! 



I 



Hecre*s one boultedi I'le hound at her.— [Ma- 
dam !] 

Galatea. Your grace \ 

Pha. Shall I not be a trouble ? 

Gal. Not to me sir. 

Pha. Nay, nay, you are too quicke ; by this 
sweete hand — 

Gal. You'l be forsworn, sir; tis but am old 
glove. I 

If you will talke at distance, I am for you : ^ 
But, good prince, be not bawdy, nor doe not 

brag: 
These two I barre. 

And then I thinke, I shaJl have sence enough, 
To answer all the waighty apothegmes 
Your roiall blood shall manage. 

Pha. Deare lady, can you love ? 

Gal. Deare prince, how deare? I ne*re cost 
you a coach yet, nor put you to the deare re- 
pentance of a banquet. Heere's no scarlet, sir, 

Enter Galatea, placed as in {^l . Qi-F place after at ktr. 

^ one . . . hound. Q^a, on . . . bound. MnJam. Only yiJ 

17. yau are. Qi, y'are. 

13-19 Toul be . . . manage. Division of lines as in Th, D, 
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to blush the sinnc out it was given for. This 
wjer mine owne hatre covers ; and this face has »5 
iieene so farre from beeing deare to any, that it 
ne're cost penny painting j and for the rest of 
my poore wardrobe, such as you see, it leaves 
no hand behind it, to make the jealous mercers 
wife curse our good doings. 
Pha, You mistake me, lady. 
GaL Lord, I doe so : would you or I could 

helpe it f 
\Pha, Y'are very dangerous bitter, like a po- 
tion. 
GaL No, sir, I do not mean to purge you. 
Though I meane to purge a little time on you.] 35 

Pha. Do ladyes of this countrey use to give 
No more respect to men of my full being ? 

GaL Full being ? I understand you not, un- 
lesse your grace meanes growing to fatnesse; 
and then your onely remedy (upon my know- 40 

24-25 tD bluih . . . face. Qi, to nuke you blusli, this it my 
owne hayre, and this face. 

27 penny. Qi , ^53, a pcny. 

28 tvardrobt. ^l^ {J6 wardrop j Q5l>, wardrope. 

29 merctri. ^\^ aiUce-mana. 

30 our frood doings. Qlf our doing. 

31 miitake. Qi, much miataice. 32 GaL F mieprints " Pha." 
33-35 Pha, . . .you. Only in Ql ; there as prose; vcrec- 

di vision by D. 

36-37 Do . . . being. Vene-divisioii by Th, D, B j proae in 
Qq,F. 
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ledge, prince) is, in a morning, a cuppe ^yf neate 
white wine, brewd with carduus ; then fast till 
supper ; about eight you may eate : use exercise^ 
and keepe a sparrow-hawke, — you can shoot in 
a tiller : but of all, your grace must flie phlebo- «; 
tomie, fresh porke, conger, and clarified whay; 
they are all duUers of the vitall spirits. 

Pha. Lady, you talke of nothing all this while. 

Gal. Tis very true, sir, I talke of you. 

Pha. This is a crafty wench ; I like her wit j«i 
well ; twill bee rare to stirre up a leaden appe- 
tite: she*s a Danae, and must be courted in a 
showre of gold,— » Madam, look here, all these, 
and more, then — 

Gal. What have you there, my lord ? Gold 1 jj 
Now, as I live, tis faire gold : you would have 
silver for it to play with the pages ; you could 
not have taken me in a worse time ; but if you 
have present use, my lord, lie send my man 
with silver, and keepe your gold for you. 6« 

Pha, Lady, lady ! 

4Z cardutti. Ql, Q2, cardus, 43 eight. Ql.fivc 

46 conger. Qi, and Conger. 

47 are ail. Qi, arc, spinics. Qi, anymales. 

48 'wAiU. Qi, rime. 

5a a Danae. Qi, daintir. in. yi, with. 
54 wo«, then — . D, B, more than — . 55 have. Qi, 
56—57 you 'Would . . .for it. Ql, you'd . . - fort. 
58 time. Qi, time sir. 60 gold for. Qi, B, gold safe fof . ' 

Ql adda, She slips behind the Orras. 
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Gal. She's comming, sir, behind, will take 
white mony. 
[Aiide.'] Yet for all this He match yee. 

Exit Gal\a(eii\ behind the hangings * 
Pha. If there be but two such more in this 
'^lingdome, and neere the courts we may even 
hang up our harpes : ten such camphier consti- 
tutions as this would call the golden age againe 
in question, and teach the old way for every ill 
fac't husband to get his owne children ; and 
what a mtschiefe that would breed, let all con- 
sider. 

Enter Megra, 

Heere's another : if she be of the same Iast» the 
devili shall plucke her on. — Many faire morn- 
ings, lady ! 

Megra, As many mornings bring as many 
dales, 
Faire, sweete, and hopefull to your grace. 

Pha, \aude\ , She gives good words yet : sure 
this wench is free.* — 
If your more serious busiuesse doe not call you, 

62-63 ^'*'' 5J4*'i comming . . . kangingt. Ql rcaite : 
Shea commmg sir behind, 
Will ye take white money yet for all this. Exit. 

64-65 tut . . . kiagdame, Qi, but two Buchin this Kingdome 
tnore ; F omits but. 

65 e-ven. Ql, cnc. 67 would, Qi. Qi-F, will. 

78 ctdl joM. Qi, call you Lady. 
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Let me hold quarter with you ; weell talke an 

houre 
Out quickly. 

Meg. What would your grace talke of! ' 

Pha. Of some such pretty subject as yon* 
selfe. 
rie go no further then your eye, or lip; 
There's theame enough for one man for an ag^' 1 
Meg. Sir, they stand right, and my lips al^ 
yet even, 
Smooth, young enough, ripe enough, and rc^ 

enough, 
Or my glasse wrongs me, 

Pha. O, they are two twind cherries died if 
blushes, 
Which those faire sunnes above with their brighi 

beames 
Reflect upon and ripen ! Sweetest beauty, ■ 
Bow down those branches, that the longing tast^^ 
Of the faint looker on may meete those blessings-^ 
And taste, and live. [ They kisst.'] 

Meg, O delicate sweete Prince* 

She that hath snow enough about her heart 



1 



79 talke. Qi, S26, F, take. D enda line with talke. 
8a or. Qi, your. 83 theame. Ql, time. 

85 and. Q4'39-F omit. 87 blutkts. Ql, bl»hi 

88 bright. Qi, deepe. 
91 faiitt. Qi, sweete. dkut. gi, thae. 

Thty hisse. Only ingl. 
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To take the wanton spring of ten such lynes off. 
May be a nunne without probation. 95 

{ir, you have in such neate poetry gathered a 
kisse, 
liai if I had but five lines of that number, 
Such pretty begging blankes, I should commend 
Your forehead, or your cheekes, and kisse you 
too. 
Pha. Doe it in prose ; you cannot misse it, 

madam, 100 

Meg. I shall, I shall. 
Pha. By my life [but] you shall not : 

ric prompt you first. \_Kiises /j^r.] Can you doe ^ 
it now ? 
Meg. Me thinkes tis easie, now you ha don't 
before [me] . 
Sut yet I should sticke at it — [Kisses bhn.'] 
Pha, Sticke till to morrow ; 

^'Ic ne're part you, sweetest. But we lose time j 105 
I Can you love me ? 

94 #. Qi omitj. 

^ May , . . probation. Ql, it may be a number without 

95-96 May . . . khtt. Vcne-division ai in (Jq and Fj modem 
*^- «nd the first line with &V ,• gl prints epecch as prose. 
'M IB. Qi, by. 101 buty J2^- 

'01 Khiet her, W, D, B. 

'OJ "ew . . . me, Qi, D, B ; ^^-Y^ now I ha don't before. 
'°4 But. Qi, And. / ihotdd, B, should 1. 

^"Ki him, edtor. 105 ne're. Qi, nercr. 




Meg. Love you^ my lord ? How would you 
have me love you ? 

Pha. rie teach you in a short sentence, *cause 
I will not load your memory \ this is all : love 
me, and lye with me. no 

Mtg. Was it lie with you that you sayd ? Tis 
impossible. 

Pha. Not to a willing minde, that will en- 
deavor; if I doe not teach you to doe it as 
easily in one night as you'l goe to bed, I'le loose nj 
my royail blood for't. 

Meg. Why, prince, you have a lady of your 
ownc that yet wants teaching. 

Pha. rie sooner teach a mare the old meas- 
ures then teach her any thing belonging to then" 
function : she's afraid to lie with her selfe, if 
she have but any masculine imaginations about 
her. I know, when we are married, I must rav- 
ish her. 

Meg. By mine honor, that's a foule fault "5 
indeed, but time and your good helpc will weare 
it out, sir. 

107 me love you. Qt, me love ye. The line M printed u proic 
in ftq, F. 

1 1 7-1 1 S tVky . . . teacMng. D, B, two verae Uaes« beginoinS 
the jccond with That. 

112 any . . . imaginationx. Ql, mj . . . imagination. 

125-1*7 By . . . sir, Qiy D, B, print as verse beginning 
second line with But. 
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Pha. And for any other I see, excepting your 
eare selfe, dearest lady, I had rather be Sir Tim 
lie schoolemaster, and leape a dairye maid, 
"madam. 

Aleg, Has your grace scene the court-starre, 
Galatea ? 

Pba. Out upon her ! She's as couJd of her 
favour as an appoplex : she saild by but now. 

Aifeg. And how doe you hold her wit, sir ? 

Pha> I hold her wit ! The strength of all the 
guard cannot hold it ; if they were tied to it, 
she would blow um out of the kingdome. They 
talke of Jupiter, he*s but a squib cracker to 
her: looke well about you, and you may finde a 
tongue-bolt. But speake, sweete lady, shall I be 
freely welcome ? 

Meg, Whither? 

Pha. To your bed ; if you mistrust my faith, 
you doe mee the un noblest wrong. 

Meg. I dare not, prince, I dare not. 

Pha. Make your owne conditions, my purse 

128 any. Qi, my. 119 Tim iht. ^i, Timen a. 

130 leapt, yi, kccpc. 

131 madam, only Q* and g^. D and B omit. 
136 And koiv . . . wity sir. gi, how . . 
138 to it. fjl, toot. 
141- 1 42 iooke . . . bolt. Qi omits. 
144 Whither f Qi, Qi, whether. 

146 unnohUst. Qi, moBt unjio<ble8t. 

147 / dart not. Ql omics. 
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shall seal urn, and what you dare imagine you 

can want, I'le furnish you withall. Give two>s« 

houres to your thoughts every morning about it. 

Come, I know you are bashful ; 

Speake in my eare, wil! you be mine ? Kcepe 
this, 

And with it, me : soone I will visit you. 

[Gir« mottrf] 
Meg. My Lord, my chamber's most unsafe, 
but when tis night '55 

I'le finde some means to slippe into your lodg- 
ing : 

Till when — 

Pha. Tin when, this, and my heart goe 
with thee ! Exeunt [several wayi'] 

Enter Galatea fram behind the hangings^ M 

Gal. Oh thou pemitious petticote prince, arc 
these your vertues ? Well, if I doe not lay » 
traine to blow your sport up, I am no woman- 
and. Lady Towsabell, I'le lit you for't. 

Exit Gal[atea]' 

1 50-1 5 1 two ioures. Qi, worahip. t$iyouare. Qi,y'artf- 
153-157 Speake , . . tkee, D's dmsion ; prose in Qi] and f*« 

154 / iviU. Qi, I shall. 
Gives money, editor. W, D,, B, Gives a ring. 

155 unsafe, Qi, uncertaine. 
157 leveral ivays^ QS"^- Q*» Exit amho. 
hangings, Qi, oiras. 
161 Towiabtll. gi, Dowwbell. for't. j;^!, for it. 
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[Scene IIL 

Arethusa's Apartment in the Paface.'J 
Enter Arethusa and a Lady. 

jfrtthusa. Where's the boy ? 

lody. Within, madam, 

^re. Gave you him gold to buy him cloathes ? 

U I did. 

^re. And has he don't ? 
I ifl. Yes, madam. 

^re. Tis a pretty sad-talking boy, is it not ? 
Asked you his name ? 
ii La, No, madam. 

^P Eater Galatea, 

^re. O you are welcome, what good newes ? 10 
^al. As good as any one can tell your grace, 
Ihat sayes she has done that you would have 

wish'd. 
^rt. Hast thou discovered ? 
Gfl/. I have strain'd a point of modesty for 

you. 
^^e^ I preethee how I 15 

*"'<'' . . . Lady. Qi, Enter Princea»e and her GentJe- 

*™»»n- Qi abbreviates " Prm" and "Wo" throughout the 

tent. 

* ^adam. gi omit*. 7 it U. JJi, i'lt. 

'1 **. Q6, F, hath. 
'3.-15 //<«^ . . . how. D as two lines, ending fiitt with point. 
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Gal. In listning after bawdery. I see, let a 
lady live never so modestly, shee shall bee sure 
to finde a lawfull time to barken after bawdery, 
your prince, brave Pharamond, was so hot on't. 

Are. With whom ? 

Gal. Why, with the lady I suspected : I can 
tell the time and place, 

Jre. O when, and where ? 

Gal. To-night, his lodging. 

Are. Runne thy selfe into the presence ; min- 
gle there againe 
With other ladies ; leave the rest to me. 

\_Exit Galatea.] 
If Desteny (to whom we dare not say, 
" Why didst thou this ") have not decreed it 
In lasting leaves (whose smallest carracters 
Was never alterd yet), this match shall breake. 
Where's the boy ? 

La. Here, madam. 

Eafer Bellario. 

Are, Sir, you are sad to change your service, 
ist not so } 

on't, O u four Lutes, ending lady^ finde^ 



21 luiptcttd. Q4-F, suspea. 



16-19 ^^ • 
hiTwdety^ on't. 

17 thee, gi, they. 

15 pretence. JJl, presents. 

i8 fThy didtt tkeu thh, Th, W, B. Qq, F, D, Why thou 
dJdst this. 

30 Ff^ai. F, D» B, Were. alttrtd. Qi miiprinti, atltered- 

11 you are. Qr, your. 




taimst 
Xell me thy name. 
BelL Bellario. 

yire. Thou canst sing and play ? 
BelL If griefe will give me leave, madam, I can. 
Are. Alas, what kinde of griefe can thy yeares 
know ? 
Hadst thou a curst mastef when thou wentst to 

schoole ? 
Thou art not capable of other griefe ; 
Thy browes and cheekes are smooth as waters be 
^A'^len no breath troubles them : believe me, boy, 
Care seekes out wrinckled browes and hollow 

eyes, 45 1 

And builds himselfe caves to abide In them. 
Come, sir, tell me truely, doth your lord love 
me ? 
BelL Love, madam \ I know not what it is. 
Are. Canst thou know griefe, and never yet 
knewest love ? 

35 Tkou diulaimit in me. Qi, Then trust in me. 
41 cur a master. Qi, crosse schoole-maister. 

43 water J. gi, water. 

44 troublei. Q5, Q6, troubk. 45 out. gi omita. 
46 kimulft. ^I, itselfe. 47 dotk. i24-P» '^''*- 
48 madam ! J knfyw not. Qi, I know not Madame, 



[Act I 

Thou art deceived, boy ; does he speake of e 
As if he wished me well ? 

Bell. If it be love, 

To forget all respect to his owne friends, 
With thinking of your face ; if it be love^ 
To sit crosse arm'd and chinke away the day, 
Mingled with starts, crying your name as loud 
And hastily, as men i'the streetes doe fire j 
If it be love, to weepe himselfe away. 
When he but heares of any lady dead 
Or kil'd, because it might have becne yo 

chance j 
If, when he goes to rest (which will not be), 
Twixt every prayer he saies, to name you once, 
As others drop a bead, be to be in love ; 
Then, madam, I dare sweare he loves you. 
Are. O, y'are a cunning boy, and taught to 

lie «5 

For your lords credit j but thou knowest, a lie 
That beares this sound is welcomer to me 
Then any truth that sales he loves me not. 



50 deceived. (2l, decciv'd. 5» to h'u. Q4-F, ofhil. 

53 H^ith. Q4-F, In, 54 tkjnke. Q4-F, «jgh. 

55 Mingled tvith starts. Qi, with mingiing stara and. 

56 And hastily. Qi omict. Ptke. fti, in. 
58 lady. Qi, woman. 

6i a bead. Qi, beadea. Ql misprints^ iteard. 

'3 y""- Q'l y«- 64-65 to lie For your. Qi, to your. 

65 knoioeit. {^i, know'st. 
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Pha. I findc no musique in these boyes. 
Meg, Nor I. ij I 

They can doe little, and that small they doe, 
They have not wit to hide. 

Dim. Serves he the princesse ? 

Thra. Yes, 

lykn. Tis a sweete boy j how brave 

she keepcs him ! 
Pha, Ladyes all, good rest ; I meane to kill 
a bucke 
To morrow morning, ere y'avc done your 

dreames. 30] 

Udeg. All happinesse attend your grace. 

\^Exii Pb/iramonJ.'\ 
Gentlemen, good rest. — 
Come shall we to bed ? 

Gai. Yes, — all good night. 

Exit Gai [a tea and^ Meg[ra\. 
Dim. May your dreames be true to you. — 
What shall we doe, gallants ? Tis late ; the King 
Is up still : see he comes, a guard along 35 , 

With him. 

Enter King^ Arethusa and Guard. 
King, Looke your intelligence be true. 

27 hide. Qi, hide it. 30 y'avt. jjl, you have ; Q6, y'are. 
3X Comt. Qi oimts. Exit, etc, jji omits. 

Enter , . . Guard. Qi has afttr latt (I. 34), Enter the King, 
the Princene, and a guard. 36 your. Q^. omiti. 
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Are. Upon my life it is : and I doe hope 
Your highnesse will not tie me to a man 
That in ihe heate of wooing throwes me off, 
And takes another. 

Dion. What should this meane? 

King. If it be true. 
That lady had been better have embracM 
Cureless diseases ; get you to your rest ; 

Ex\euni\ Ar€\tbusa and^Bell\ari6\. 
You shall be righted. Gentlemen, draw neerc, 
We shall imploy .you. Is young Pharamond 
Come to his lodging ? 

Dion, I saw him enter there. 

King, Haste some of you, and cunningly dis- 
cover, 
If Megra be in her lodging. \_^xit Dion^ 

Cle, Sir, 
She parted hence but now with other ladyes. 

King. If she be there, we shall not need 
make 
A vaine discovery of our suspition. 
[Attde^ You gods, I see that who unrighteously 
Holds wealth or state from others, shall be curst 
In that which meaner men are blest withall : 
Ages to come shall know no male of him 
Left to inherit, and his name shall be 

42 havt. Qi omits. Exeunt ^ etc. Qi omits. 

45 J'""- fi*»ye- ^*"'' ^w"- fti haa *♦ Exit Leon' 

after 1. 50, 49 Qe. JJi, "Leon." 
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Blotted from earth ; if he have any child, 

It shall be crossely match'd j the gods themselves 

Shall sow wilde strife betwixt her lord and her. 60 

Yet, if it be your wills, forgive the sinne 

I have committed ; let it not fall 

Upon this understanding child of mine ! 

She has not broke your lawes. But how can I 

Looke to be heard of gods that must be just, 65 

Praying upon the ground I hold by wrong ? 

Enter Dion. 

Dion. Sir, I have asked, and her women 
sweare she is within j but they, I thinke, are 
bawdes. I told um, I must speake with her -, 
they laught, and said their lady lay speechlesse. 70 
I said, my business was important j they said, 
their lady was about it. I grew hot, and cryed, 
my businesse was a matter that concerned life 
and death ; they answered, so was sleeping, at 
which their lady was. I urg'd againe, shee had 75 
scarce time to bee so since last I saw her ; they 
smilde againe, and seem'd to instruct mee that 
sleeping was nothing but lying downe and wink- 
ingr Answers more direct I could not get : in 
short, sir, I thinke she is not there. 80 

58 earth. J^i, the earth. 63 underttanding. Qi, undeserving. 
64 SAe. Qi, if she. can. Qi, could. 66 by. Qi, io. 

79 £■"■ 52* > 8^* f^**™ them. 
%o I thinke. Qi omits. ihe is. Qi, ehecY 






King. Tis then no time to dally. — You< 
guard, 
Waitc at the baclce dore of the princes lodging, 
And see that none passe thence upon your lives. 
Knocke, gentlemen ; knocke loud ; lowder yet: 
What, has their pleasure taken off their heaH 

Fie breake your meditations. — Knocke againe. 
— Not yet ? I doe not thinke he sleepes, havi 
this 



mo 
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Larum by him. — Once more, Pharamond! prince 

Pbaramond above. 

Pha. What sawcy groome knocks at tM^ 
dead of night \ M 

Where be our waiters ? By my vexed soule. 
He meetes his death that meetes me, for this 
boldnesse. 
King. Prince, [prince,] you wrong 
thoughts, we are your friends : 
Come downe, 

Pha. The King ! 

8l no time. Q^a, not time. o^tA. Qt, a*tll. 

84 lotoder yet. Qi omita. 

85 tAeir . . .. tkeir. gi, your . . . your. 

86 medstationi. Qt, meditation. 
againe. Qi^ again, and louder. 

87-88 this Larum^ Q3-P- Qi,such lanuncfl. Qz, hi* Lanun. 
88 prince. Qi omiw, and add$ stage-direcdon, *'Thcy knock." 
91 Prince, prince, iJl. Qa-F, PrinGc. 
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King. The same, sir ; come downe ; 

We have cause of present counsell with you. 

Pha. If your grace please to use me, Fie 
attend you 95 

To your chamber. Pha\ramond'\ bdoto. 

King. No, tis too late, prince j Tie make bold 
with yours. 

Pha, I have some private reasons to my selfe, 
Makes me unmannerly, and say you cannot. — ^ 
I [^Tbey prease to came w.] 

JNay, prease not forward, gentlemen ; he must 

come 100 

Through my life that comes here. 

King. Sir, be resolv'd, I must and will come. 
-^ Enter I 

Fhia. I will not be dishonor'd : 
He that enters, enters upon his death, 
iSir, tis a signe you make no stranger of me, 105 
To bring these renegados to m?f chamber. 
At these unseasoned hours. 

King, Why doe you 

93 Tht utme, tirf come downty Qz-F. JJ't I^> '^^ tame, dr. 
I Come down m ; B, The same. Come down, dr. 

98 iome. Qi,ccrtaine. my self e. Qi, my tdfe sir. 

They frcau to cotnt in, Qi. loo gentlemen^ ^t omits. 

102 ruel'v^d, 1 must . . . Enter, Qi, Q3, D, B. Ql, tc~ 
Colved, I must come, and will come enter. ^4-F mispriat Enter at 
I end of preceding line. 

103 dijAonor'd. Qi , dishonoured tbiu. 
106 renegadoi. ^i, runagates . 
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Chafe your selfe so ? you are not wrong' d, nor 

shall be ; 

Oncly rie search your lodging, for some cause 

To our selfe knowne. — Enter, I say. Il 

Pha. I say no.i»" 

Meg\rd\ above. 

Meg, Let urn enter, prince, let um enter; 
I am up and ready: I know there businesses 
Tis the poore breaking of a ladies honour. 
They hunt so hotly after ; let um enjoy it. — 
You have your businesse, gentlemen ; I lay 

here. — "i 

O, my lord the King, this is not noble in you. 
To make publique the weakenesse of a woman. 

King. Come downe. 

Meg. I dare, my lord : your whootings and 
your clamors. 
Your private whispers and your broad fleerings,i« 
Can no more vex my soule then this base car- 
riage ; 
But I have vengance yet in store for some 
Shall, in the most contempt you can have of me. 
Be joy and nourishment. 

lo8 to. Qi onilti. 109 rU. Qi omits. 

no kniywnt. Qi omits. say no. Qi, so no. 

1 11-112 Lit um . . , hmineue. Verse-division of D. 
Qx endj fint Ibe with w/>, omitting and ready, and printing the rest 
of the speech u prose. Qa-F end first iine with prince. 

116 tkt. Qi, a. 119 tvAoolingt. Ql, whoting j D, hootingt. 

iiz yet. Q[, »tiJL 
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King. Will you come downe ? 

Meg. Yes, to laugh at your worst; but I 

shall wring you, 115 

If my skill faile me not. \^Exit Megra abwe^ 

King. Sir^ I must dearely chide you for this 

loosenesse j 

You have wrong'd a worthy lady ; but, no 

more. — 
Conduct him to my lodging, and to bed, 

\_Exeiint Pharamond and Attendants^ 
Cle. Get him another wench, and you bring 

him to bed in deed. t^o 

Dion, Tis strange a man cannot ride a stage 
Or two, to breathe himselfe, without a warrant 
If this geere hold, that lodgings be search'd thus, 
Pray God we may lie with our owne wives in 

safety. 

That they be not by some tricke of state mistaken ! 1 35 
Enter [^Attendants'] with Megra [belouf]. 
King. Now lady of honour, where's your 
honour now ? 

115 wring. Q5a, Q6, F, wrong, 

lay dearely chide you. Qi, chide jroa deader. 

128 teortky. Qr omits. 125 my. Qi, Ilia. 

Exeunt . . . Attendants^ D. 

'3 '-^35 ^" • • • mistaken. V^rse-division as m Q*-F. Ql 
ends lines rwe, hold, lie, be not, mistaien. 

131 stage, Qi. Qi-F, Stagg or Staggc. 

134 God. Q4-F, heaven. Enter . . . i>el(nv. Qi omits, 

but has in margin, ** they come downc to the King." 
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No man can fit your pallat but the prince. m-^ 

Thou most ill shrowded rottennesse, thou piece 
Made by a painter and a pothicary, 
Thou troubled sea of lust, thou wildernesse n» 
Inhabited by wild thoughts, thou swolne clowd 
Of infection, thou ripe mine of all diseases : 
Thou all-sinne, all-hell, and last, all-divells, tell, 

me, 
Had you none to pull on with your courtesies, 
But he that must be mine, and wrong my 

daughter ? 
By all the gods, all these, and all the pages, 
And all the court shall hoote thee through the 

court. 
Fling rotten oranges, make riba*d rimes, 
And scare thy name with candles upon walls ! 
Doe ye laugh, lady Venus ? 15a: 

Meg. Faith, sir, you must pardon me ; 
I cannot chuse but laugh to see you merry. 
If you doe this, O King, nay, if you dare doc it, 
By all those gods you swore by, and as many 
More of my owne, I will have fellowes, and 

such 
Fellowes in it as shall make noble mirth : 



139 a pothicary. gi, Apothecaries. 
143 all-heiL 2ii,andhcll, Hyphens in this line inserted by D. 
and. ^i omits. 148 ribdd. Qi. retail; 0.3-F, ribald. 
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The princesse, your dcare daughter, shall stand 

by me 
On walk, and sung in ballads, any things 
Urge me no more j I know her, and her haunts, 
Her layes, leaps, and outlayes, and will discover 

all ; i£o J 

Nay, will dishonor her. I know the boy 
She keepes, a handsome boy, about eighteenej 
Know what she does with him, where, and when. 
Come sir, you put me to a womans madnesse, 
The glory of a fury; and if I doe not 165-] 

Doe it to the height — 

King. What boy is this she raves at ? 

Afeg. Alas, good-minded prince, you know 

not these things ; 
I am loath to reveale um. Keepe this fault 
As you would keepe your health from the hot 

aire 

Of the corrupted people j or, by heaven, ,^0 

I will not fall alone. What I have knowne. 
Shall be as publique as a print ; all tongues 
Shall speake it as they doe the language they 
Are borne in, as free and commonly ; Tie set it 

158 On. Ql, Upon. anj. Qi, or any. 

160 layej . . . oui/ayes. Qi, nyre liapi And ouC-lyiag. 

161 Nay. Qi, and. 

163 Ktiotv. Ql, Knowci. and. Qi omits. 
166 tiit, Ql, that. 171 /aU. Q,i, sinke. 

17* a. Qi, in. 173-174 tkey Are. Qi, they're. 
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Like a prodigious starre for all to gaze at, i7S 
And so high and glowing that other kingdomes 

far and forraigne 
Shall reade it there, nay, travaile with it, till they 

finde 
No tongue to make it more, nor no more people ; 
And then behold the fall of your faire princcsse. 
King. Has she a boy ? i>o 

CU, So please your grace, I have scene a boy 
wayte 
On her, a faire boy. 

King. Go, get you to your quarter : 

For this time lie studdy to forget you. 

Meg. Do you studdy to forget me, and Tie 
studdy 
To forget you. iSS 

Ex\juni] K\ing'\^ Meg\ra\, [atidl Guard. 
C/f. Why here's a male spirit fit for Hercu- 
les, if ever there bee nine worthies of women, this 
wench shall ride astride, and be their captaine. 
Dion, Sure, she has a garrison of divells in her 
tongue, shee uttered such balls of wild-fire. She 190* 

176 And . . . forraigne, Th omitt Atii and otktr. 

177 nay. Qi omits. 

181 at. 2i, " Leon." D, B, end line with on her. 

182 quarter. {Jl, qiurtcra. 183 Fk. W, D, B, I will. 
184-185 Do. . . forget you. JJi, Do so, and i'le forget 

your — . 186 ff^Ay. Qi omita. ft. Q3-F omit. 

187 HVortAies. Qii, worthy. women. Q3, woman. 

188 astride. Ql, adde. 
1^9 ias. F, hath. \^o mttreJ. ¥^ \ 
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has so netlcd the King, that all the doctors in the 

countrey will scarce cure hrm. That boy was a 

strange-found-out antidote to cure her infection ; 

that boy, that princesse' boy j that brave, chaste, 

vcrtuous ladies boy i and a faire boy, a well 195 

spoken boy ! All these considered, can make 

notliing else — but there I leave you, gentlemen. 

Thra. Nay, week goe wander with you. 

Exeunt. 

191 nitUd, Qi, ij4-F- C*, fi3) mctlcd. 

192 uarce, Qi^ not. 

193 infection^ Q4-F". JJl-QSt uifecQonS. 

194 brave f chaue. Qiy chast, brare. 
197 j»a. aiiyee- 



Actus 3. Sccena I. 

iTbe Court of the Palace. '\ 

Enter CU\remont~\j Di\on and~\ 7T?ra[silme]. 

Cleremont. Nay, doubclesse tis true. 

Dion. I, and tis the gods 
That raisde this punishment to scourge the King j 
With his own issue. Is it not a shame 
For us that should write noble in the land. 
For us that should be freemen, to behold 
A man that is the bravery of bis age, 
Philaster, prest downc from his royall right 
^Y this regardlesse king ? and only looke. 
And see the scepter ready to be cast 
Into the hands of that lascivious lady 
That lives in lust with a smooth boy, now to be 
Married to yon strange prince; who, but th 

people 
Please to let him be a prince, is borne a slave 
In that which shouJd be his most noble part. 
His minde. 

ThrasUine, That man that would not stir 
with you 

Enter, etc. Qi, Enter three Gentlemen. i Nay. Qi, And. 
5 For us. Ql,foraUua. thould. Q I omits. 
1 1-14 That . . . dove. W, D, B, end lines with married^ plttu, 
14 prince. Ql, thing. 
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To aide Philaster, let the gods forget 

That such a creature walkes upon the earth ! 

Qe, Philaster is too backward in't himselfe j 
The gentry doe awaite it, and the people. 
Against their nature, are al! bent for him, 
I And like a field of standing come, that's moved. 
With a stiiFe gale, their heads boiw' all one way, ^ 
Dion. The oneJy cause that drawes Philaster 
backe 
From this attempt, is the faire princesse* love, 
Which he admires, and we can now confute. 
Thra. Perhaps he'le not beleevc it. 
Dion. Why, gentlemen, tis without question 

so. 
Cle. I, tis past speech, she lives dishonestly. 
But how shall we, if he be curious, worke 
Upon his faith ? 

Thra. We all are satisfied within our selves. 
Dion. Since it is true, and tends to his owne 
good, 
I*le make this new report to be my knowledge ; 
I*Ie say I know it ; nay, Tie sweare I saw it. 

19 Phiimter . . . himstlft. Qt omits. 21 bfnt. JJi omita. 

»a cf. g*. if^ thafs. gr omito. 14 drmoes. Qr, drawcth. 
' a6 confute. Qi, comfort. 17 it. 2* omits. 

17-31 Perhapi , . . faitk. D ends lines with gentlemerij 
tpeeck, shall toe^ faitA. 

»8 Dion. Qi,'*Clc."' 49 Oe. Qi, "Leon." 

31 Ufiofi Ait faitA. Ql, on hia bekcfe. 

33 tenth. Qi, Lords. 35 nay. Qi omits. 
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Cli. It will be best. 

TTsra. Twill move him 

Enter Philas^Jgr], w\^ 

Dion, Here he comes. 

Good morrow to your honor : we have spent 
Some time in seeking you. 

Philaster. My worthy friends^ 

You that can keepe your memories to know 
Your friend in miseries, and cannot frowne «*| \ 
On men disgrac'd for vertue, a good day 
Attend you all. What service may I do 
Worthy your acceptation ? 

Dion, My good lord, 

We come to urge that vertue, which we know 
Lives in your breast, forth. Rise, and make a 

head ; 
The nobles and the people are all duH'd 
With this usurping king; and not a man 
That ever heard the word, or knew such a thing 
As vertue, but will second your attempts. 

36-38 It wii/ . . . friendi. B'a verM-dJrviMon. Qq, F, end 
lines with hcit^ Aim, honor , you, friendt. 

Enter Phi/aster. Q1-Q4 print after Iv bett. 

36 Dion. Qi, ««Cle. 

40-41 fro-wnt . . . disgraced. Qi, Inune . . . diagnce. 

43 good. Qi omita. 

45 breast, forth. RUe. Qq, F, breast, forth, riae. 

46 dul/'d. Qi, dull. 
48 or knew, Q3-F. Qi, knowa ; Qa, or koowne j B (V-)> 

or knows. 
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Phi, How honourable is this love in you 
TTo me that have deserved none! Know, ray 

friends, 
^You that were borne to shame your poore Phi- 

laster, 
With too much courtesie) I could affoord 
'To melt my selfe in thankes ; but my designes 
;Are not yet ripe. Suffice it, that ere long 
I shall imploy your loves ; but yet the time 
,Is short of what 1 would. 

i Dkn. The time is fuller, sir, then you expect; 
That which hereafter will not, perhaps, be 

reach'd 
By violence, may now be caught. As for the 

King, 
"You Icnow the people have long hated him; 
But now the princesse, whom they lov'd — 

Phi. Why, what of her ? 

Dion. Is loath'd as much as he. 

Phi. By what strange meanes f 

Dion. She's knowne a whore. 

Phi. Thou liest ! 

Dion. My lord — 

51 deserv' d none. Qi, doerred more. 

54 in tkankes, Q4-F. Ql,, Ql, to thankes j Qj, in thinkcs. 

55 Suffice ii. Qij Bufficient. 58 lir. Ql omits. 
•will not. jji omits. 
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Phi. Thou Itest, Offers to dratv, and iihtU. 
^ And thou shall feele it ! I had thought thy minde 
Had bcene of honour. Thus to rob a lady 
Of her good name, is an infectious sinnc, 
Not to be pardon'd. Be it false as hell. 
Twill never be redeem'd, if it be sowne 
Amongst the people, fruitfull to increase 
All evill they shall heare. Let me alone. 
That I may cut off falshood whilst it springs ! 
Set hills on hills betwixt me and the man i 

M That utters this, and I will scale them all, 
r KAnd from the utmost top fall on his necke ^m 
I I Like thunder from a clowd. ^| 

Dion. This is most strange; 

Sure he does love her. 

Pbi. I doe love faire truth: 

She is my mistrisse, and who injures her 
Drawes vengeance from me. Sirs, let goe my 
armes. ^H 

Thra. Nay, good my lord, be patient. ^M 
C/f. Sir, remember this is your honor'd friend, 
That comes to doe his service, and will shew you 
Why he utter'd this. 

Phi. I aske you pardon, sir, 

68 Tkui. Q I, then. -jx fruitfull. Qi, faithfull. 

74 ojf . . . spring t. Qr, out ^Uehuod where it growea. 

75 '*'- Q». that. 
8o injures. Ql, injuries. 85 yeu. Qi, ytHir, 
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y zeale to truth made me unmannerly : 
hould I have heard dishonour spoke of you, 

behind your hacke untruely, I had beene 

As much distemperd and enragM as now. 

Dion. But this, my lord, is truth. ^^ 

Phi. O, say not so, good sir, forbeare to say so; 

Tis then truth that woman-kind is false i 

Urge it no more, it is impossible. 

Why should you thinke the princesse light ? 

Dion. Why, she was taken at it. ^^ 

Phi. Tis false ! by heaven, tis false \ it can- 
not be ! 

Can it ? Speake, gentlemen ; for Gods love, 
speake ! 

1st possible I can women all be damn'd .? 
Dion. Why no, my lord. 
Phi. Why then, it cannot be. 

Dion. And she was taken with her boy. 
Phi. What boy? 100 

Dion. A page, a boy that serves her. 

86 made. Ql, makei. 88 iacie. Ql, backs. 

90-9 s But t Ait . , , at i:. VcneSv'manatQir-F. W, D, 
end lines with not so, truth, no mart, thinie, at if. 

92 Tis . . . faise. Qi, tig then truth that women all ajre 
Jalse. Q4"34, thee truth. Q4'39-F, all womcnkind. 

93 it h. Qi, tis, 9& Ay. SJ4-F» O. 
97-98 for . . . possible, Ql omits. 
97 Gedt ieve. Q4-F, D, love of truth, 
99 Dion. Why . . . lord. Q^i omits this speech and gives the 

next to "Tra." too Dion, Qi,"ae." 
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Oh, good gods! 



Phu 

A little boy ? 

Dion. ly know you him, my lord ? 

Phi. Hell and sinne know him !^ Sir, you are 
deceiv'd : 
rie reason it a little coldly with you ; 
If she were lustfull, would she take a boy, loj 
That knowcs not vet desire? she would have 

one 
Should meete her thoughts, and know the sinne 

he acts. 
Which is the great delight of wickednesse. 
You are abusd, and so is she, and I. 
Dion. How you, my lord ? 
Phi. Why, all the world's abusdcm 

In an unjust report. 

Dion. Oh, noble sir, your venues 

Cannot looke into the subtle thoughts of woman. 
In short, my lord, I tooke them ; I my selfe. 
Phi, Now all the divells thou didst ! Fhe from 
my rage! 
Would thou hadst tane divells ingendring plagues, "5 
When thou didst take them ! Hide thee from 
mine eyes ; 



LU 



104 colJJy. gi, milder. 
107 inow. Q4-F, knows. 
HO Dion. Qi, *«Clc." 
116 mine. Q3-F» my. 



106 desire. Qi, desires. 
Ae. Qi, she, 

tia mimun. Qi, wanien. 
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lould thou hadst taken thunder on thy breast, 
uen thou didst take them ; or been strucken 
dumbe 

"or ever ; that this foule deed might have slept 
n silence ! 
T'hra. Have you knowne him so ill tem- 

perd ? lao 

Cie. Never before. 

Phi. The winds that are let loose, 

from the four several corners of the eanh. 
And spread themselves all over sea and land, 
Kisse not a chaste one. What friend beares a 

sword 
To mnne me through ? 115 

Dion. Why, my lord, are you so mov'd at 

this ? 
Phi. When any fall from vertue, I am dis- 
tracted ; 
I have an interest in't. 

lij taken, Qli, tane. thundtr on. Q i , daggers m. 

118 didst. Qj, did. strucken. Ql, stuacke. 

119 foute deed. Qi, fault. 

120-121 Thra. , , , Cie. Qi transposea thespcakera. 
ia.1 ttvtral. Qi omits. 
laj tfiread tkemselves. Qi, spreads them selfc. 

124 Kisse not a chaste one. Q^i, Meetcs not a feyre on. 
115-8 To runne . . in'f. D ends lines with are you^ vertue^ in't. 

125 through. Qij thorow ; D, B, thorough. 
1*6 Dion. Qi, " Tra." 
IX-j fall. Q4'39-F, falls. distracted. Q4-F, D, diirtract, 

an, Qi omits. * 
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Dion. But, good my lord, recall your selfe, 
and thinke 
What's best to be done. 

Phi. I thank youe j I will doc it. i 

Please you to leave me, I'le consider of it : 
Tomorrow I will finde your lodging forth, 
And give you answer, 

Dion. All the gods direct you 

The readiest way 1 

Thra. He was extreame impatient. 

Ck. It was his vertue and his noble m^inde. »3J 
Exit Di\jin'\ Cl£\remont aad'^ TJbra[si/ine]. 

Phi. I had forgot to aske him where he took 
them j 
rie follow him. O that I had a sea 
Within my breast, to quench the fire I feele ! 
More circumstances will but fan this lire : 
It more afflicts me now, to know by whom 
This deed is done, then simply that tis done ; 

119-130 But . , . iione. Verae-dmaioa of W, D, B. Q(j, F, 
end L 129 with your itlfe. 

130 dot it. Qi» io't. 

132 I wilL Qif He. lodging. Q I, lodgings, yprr A. Qi omiti. 

133-134 Dion. AH . . . -way. Qi haa "Omtics" St Pw«, 
and adds " Erit Three Gent." i34'39-F print; 
The readiest way. 
Di. All the gods direct yoa. 

*34-'3S T^f'". . . . mindt. Ql omits. 

136 him. Qi, mn. them, ^i, her. 

139 nviti hut fan. Ql, would but flame. 

141 Thit. Qi, the. tis. Qi, it Is. • 
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d he that tells me this, is honourable, 
s farre from lies as she is farre from truth, 
that, like beasts, we could not grieve ourselves 
^ith that we see not I Bulls and rams will fight 14s 

Iceepe their females, standing in their sight; 
But take um from them, and you take at once 
Their spleenes away ; and they will fall againe 
Unto their pastures, growing fresh and fat, 
And taste the waters of the springs as sweete 
As iwas before ; finding no start in sleepe. 
But miserable man — 

Enter Bellario 

See, see, you gods ! 
He walkes still ; and the face you let him weare 
When he was innocent is still the same, 
Not blasted. Is this justice ? Doe you meanc 
jTo entrap mortality, that you allow 
Treason so smooth a brow ? I cannot now 
Xhinke he is guilty, 

Bellaria. Health to you, my lord ! 

TJie princesse doth commend her love, her life. 
And this, unto you. \^He gives him a letUr,'\ 

Phi. Oh, Bellario, 

147 urn. Qi, them. 150 springs. QS^ ipiing. 

Enter BetUrio, Ql-F print after gods, Ql, "Enter boy" 
after man. 

155 blasttd. Qi, blush. 

He gives . . . letUr. Only Q, I. 
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Now I perceive she loves me ! she does shew It 
In loving thee, my hoy -, she has made thee brave, 

BeiL My lord, she has attir'd me past my wish 
Past my desert ; more fit for her attendant, 
Though far unfit for me who doc attend. 

Phi. Thou art growne courtly, boy. — OJ 
alt women ■ 

That love blacke deeds learnc to dissemble ffl 
Here, by this paper ! She does write to me 
As if her heart were mines of adamant M 
To all the world besides ; but unto me, 1 
A maiden snow that melted with my lookes. 
Teli me, my boy, how doth the princes; 



thee f 
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For I shall guesse her love to me by that. 

BilL Scarce like her servant, but as if I w< 
Something allyed to her, or had preserv'd 
Her life three times by my fidelity ; 
As mothers fond doe use there onely sonu 
As Fde use one that's left unto my trust. 
For whom my life should pay if he met 
So she does use me* 

Phi. Why, this is wondrous ' 

But what kinde language does she feede thee wit 

163 my. Qi omits. 165 Though, Qi, But. tuho, Qi, tb 

166 boy. Qi,mybo]f. 168 by, Qi, with. 

169 mintt. Ql, twines. 172 doth. Qi, dot. 

173 For . . . that. Ql omits. 1 79 met. Ql, meetc, 
180 this M. Ql, tis. 
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BelL Why, she does tell tnc, she will trust 
my youth 

^ith all her lovtng secrets, and does call me 
ler pretty servant ; bids me weepe no more 
For leaving you j sheele see my services i»s ! 

Regarded j and such words of that soft strain, 
r'hat I am neerer weeping when she ends 
Than ere she spake, 

Phu This is much better still. 

Beil. Are you not ill, my lord } 

Phi. III? No,Bellario. 

Bell. Me thinkes your words 
Fall not from off your tongue so evenly. 
Nor is there in your lookes that quietnesse 
That I was wont to see. 

Phi, Thou art deceivd, boy : 

And she strokes thy head ? 

BelL Yes. 

Phi. And she does clap thy cheekes ? 

BelL She does, my lord, i 

Phi. And she does kisse thee, boy ? ha ? 

BelL How, my lord ? 

183 loving iecreti. Ql, maiden store. 

185 terwicei, Qr, service. 1S6 Regarded. Qi, rewarded, 

188 tpaie. Qi, speakes. 

189 not ill. Qi, not well. Q6, F, omit not. 
191 Fall . . . evenly, Qi, feU out from your tongue, lo unevenly. 
191 quietfteue. Ql, quickncsjie. 
193 deceived, Qi. Q2-F, dccciv'd. 
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Phi. She kisses thee ? 

Beii. Never, my lord, by heaven I 

Phi. That's strange: I know she does. 

Beii. No, by my Ufc! 

Phi. Why then she does not love me. Come, 
she does : 
I bad her doe it. I charg'd her by all charmes 
Of love between e us, by the hope of peace 
We should enjoy, to yeeld thee all delights 
Naked as to her bed : I tooke her oath 
Thou shoutdst enjoy her. Tell me, gentle boy, 
Is she not parrallesse ? Is not her breath 105! 

Sweete as Arabian winds when fruits are ripe? 
Arc not her breasts two liquid ivory balls ? 
Is she not ail a lasting mine of joy? 

Beii. I, now I see why my disturbed thoughts 
Were so perplext. When first I went to her, 
My heart held augury. You are abusde, 
Some villaine has abusde you : I doe see 
Whereto you tend. Fall rocks upon his head 
That put this to you ! tis some subtile traine 
To bring that nolsle frame of yours to nought, iij 

197 Never . . . heaven. Q4.-F, D, Not so, my lord. 

198 Thafi strange. Q4-F, D, Come, come. 
200 bad. Qi, bid. doe it, Ql, do*t. 

loz delights. Q I, delight. 103 bed. Qi, Lord. 

105 parrallesse. Qi , paradise; Q6, F, paratleleaa. 

209 /. Qi, Yc8. disturbed. Qi, discurled. 

211 augury. Qi, augurin. 

ai3 ff hereto. Qi, whtre. zi^ frame. Qi, friend. 
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Phu Thou thinkst I will be angry with thee. 
Come, 

I Thou shalt know all my drift ; I hate her more 
Than I love happinesse, and placed thee there 
To prye with narrow eyes into her deeds. 
Hast thou discovered ? Is she falne to lust, azo 
, As I would wish her ? Speake some comfort to 
me. 
Bell. My lord, you did mistake the boy you 
sent : 
Had she the lust of sparrowes, or of goates ; 
Had she a sinne that way, hid from the world. 
Beyond the name of lust, I would not aide 3.15 
Her base desires : but what I came to know 
As servant to her, 1 would not reveale, 
(To make my life last ages. 

Phi, Oh, my heart f 

This is a salve worse then the maine disease. — 
Tell me thy thoughts ; for I will know the least 130 
That dwells within thee, or will rip thy heart 
To know it ; I will see thy thoughts as plaine 
As I doe now thy face. 

Bell. Why, so you doe. 

She is (for ought I know), by all the gods. 
As chaste as ice ; but were she foule as hell, 135 



ai9 narrow. Qi^. sparrowes. 
ai4. ivay, kid. Ql, weighed. 
Z319 diseait, Qi, deceit. 



113 or. Qi, and, 
az6 came, jji, come, 
233 now. F, luiow. 
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And I did know it thus, the breath of kings, 
The points of swords, tortures, nor buls of 

brasse. 
Should draw it from me. 

Phi. Then it is no time 

To dally with thee ; I will take thy life, 
For I doe hate thee : 1 could curse thee now. ^a 

BelL If you doe hate, you could not curse me 
worse ; 
The gods have not a punishment in store 
Greater for me then is your hate. 

Phi. Fie, fie. 

So young and so dissembling ! tell me when 
And where thou didst enjoy her, or let plagues hJ 
Fall upon me, if I destroy thee not ! 

[//> drawes bis stosrJ,^ 

BelL By heaven, I never did : and when I lie 
To save my life, may I live long and loath'd I 
Hew me asunder, and whilst I can thinke 

238-Z40 Should . , . no'ut. Vcrsc-divifflon of Th, W, D, B. 
Qi ends lines with from «nf, /*/«, no-w ; Q1-Q4., from me, vtith 
tkttf hate thee^ nvw ,• Q5, Q6, wiih thee, now ; Y^from hu, vt'ttk 
thetf now. m 

238 draw. Qi, wrack. it ij, Qi. Qi-F, tis. I 

241 hate. Qi, tate me. ^ 

14.3 Greater. Qi omits. for. Qi, to. 

043^246 Fie . . . tkee not. Verse-division of Th, W, D, B. 
Ql end* lines whh 10 here ^ upon me^ notf Q»-F, diuemiliHg, htr^ 
not. 

146 «/>on, Qi, D. Qz-F, on. He . . . sword, only Q I. 

247 By heaven. Q4-F, Heaven knows. 
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love those pieces you have cut away 150 

ttcr than those that grow, and kisse those 
hmbes 
tecause you made um so. 

Phi. Fearst thou not death ? 

San boyes contemne that ? 
i Bell. Oh, what boy is he 

ran be content to live to be a man, 
That sees the best of men thus passionate, 255 
!"hus without reason ? 

Phi. Oh, but thou doest not know 

Vhat tis to dye. 

Bell. Yes, I doe know, ray lord : 

Tis lesse then to be borne ; a lasting sleepe, 
i quiet resting from all jealousie, 
i thing we all persue : I know, besides, a 

t is but giving over of a game ^ 

That must be lost. 

Phi. But there are paines, false boy, 

*or peijurM soules j thinke but on those, and 

then 
"hy heart will melt, and thou wilt utter all. 

251 thou iimt't. {^6^ F^ thae limbi. 

15* Ftanc. Q4"3,9-F, Fearait 154 Can. Qi, coukL 

256 but. Qi omits. Qq, F, end line witb dye. doest, odIjt 
»• Qq. F» dost. 

261 ever of a game. Ql, ore againe. 

263 tiose. Q4-F, D, these. 

. and ih»u. Qi, and then tliou. 
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Beil. May they fall all upon me whilst I Ir 
If 1 be perjur*d, or have ever thought 
Of that you charge me with ! If I be false, 
Send me to suffer in those punishments 
You speak of: kill me I 

[Phi.'] Oh, what should I di 

Why, who can but beleeve hJm ? He does swi 
So earnestly, that if it were not true, 
The gods would not endure him. Rise, Bellario. 
Thy protestations are so deepe, and thou 
Doest looke so truely when thou utterst them, 
That, though I know um false as were my hopes,: 
I cannot urge thee further. But thou wert 
Too blame to injure me, for I must love 
Thy honest lookes, and take no revenge upoi 
Thy tender youth, A love from me to thee 
Is fifme, what e*re thou doest : it troubles me »1 
That I have call'd the blood out of thy cheekes, 
That did so well become thee. But, good boy, 
Let me not see thee more ; something is done 
That wil! distract me, that will make me mad. 
If I behold thee. If thou tenderst me, 1 

Let me not see thee. 

269 Phi. Qi omits by mistake. 

174. Doest. Qi, Q5, Q6, F, doat. wwrjf, Q2, Q6, umwt. 
Other Qq, F, unercst. 

275 knov}. F, known. Z79 tender youth. Q I, honest looket. 
280 doeity only Q-t. Other Qq, F, doat. 
a8x the hlood. Qi, tliy blood, iga tkee. B(qy.), 

aSf tenderit. 5^1, teadcreat. 
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Bell. I will flie as farre 

As there is morning, ere I give distaste 
To that most honorM mind. But through these 

teares 
Shed at my hopelesse parting, I can see 
A world of treason practisde upon you, 190 

And her, and me. Farewel for ever more ! 
If you shall heare that sorrow strucke me dead, 
And after finde me loyall, let there be 
A teare shed from you in my memory, 
And I shall rest at peace. Exit Belllario], 

PhL Blessing be with thee, 295' 

What ever thou deservest ! — Oh, where shall I 
Goe bathe this body ? Nature too unkinde, 
That made no medicine for a troubled minde! 

Ex{it] Pbi[Iaiter], 

[Scene II. 

Jretbttsa^s Apartment in the Palace.~\ 

Enter Are I bus a. 

Arethttsa, I marvaile my boy comes not backe 
againe ; 

288 vtlnd. Qi, frame. 

289 kofeUsit. Qi, haplessc. 292 lorrtrtv. Ql, sonowM. 

296 ever. Qi, ere. dtser-vext, Q*~Q3- QS'i descrv'd. 
Q4, QSb, Q6, F, deserv'st. 

297 hatftt. Q4.-Fj bath. this. Q6, F, thy. 
198 made. Qt, mad'st. for. Qi, to. 

_ Enter Arethuia. Qj, Princ esse, and "Prin" for Are. through- 
(Htt the Bcene. \ ogoine. Q,\ cmuAi. 
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But that I know my love will question him 
Over and over, how I slept, wak'd, talkM j 
How I remembred him when his deare name 
Was last spoke, and how, when I sigh'd, wept, 

sung, 
And ten thousand such ; I should be angry at 
bis stay. 

Eater King. 
King. What, at your meditations ? Who at- 
tends you ? 
jfre. None but my single selfe ; I neede no 
guard i 
I doe no wrong, nor feare none. 

King. Tell me, have you not a boy ? 
Jrf. Yes sir. !»_ 

King. What kinde of boy ? 
Jre. A page, a wayting boy. 

King. A handsome boy ? 
j4re. I thinke he be not ugly : 

Well quallified, and dutiful], I know him; 
I tooke him not for beauty. 

King. He speakes, and sings and playes ? 

Jre. Yes sir. is 



3 toaA'J, la/i'd. Qiy make talke. 

4 remembred, Qi, remember. 

5 ipoke . . . suHg. f^i, spoken, And how ipoke when I light 
song. 

7 at. Ql, in ; ^53, of; Q6, F, are. 
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King. About eighteen e ? 

Are. I never ask'd his age. 

King. Is he full of service ? 

Jre. By your pardon » why doc you aske ? 

King. Put him away. 

Are. Sir ? 

King. Put him away I say. 

H'as done you that good service shames me to 
speake of. 

Are. Good sir, let me understand you. 

King. If you fearc me, 

Shew it in duty ; put away that boy. 

Are. Let me have reason for it, sir, and then 
Your will is my command. 

King. Doe not you blush to aske it ? Cast 
him off. 
Or I shall doe the same to you. Y'are one 
Shame with me, and so neere unto my selfe, 
That, by my life, I dare not tell my selfe, 
What you, my selfe, have done. 

Are. What have I done, my lord ? 

King. Tis a new language, that all love to 
leam : 



L 



19 /wj^, oidyQi.Qz. 
Z4 my. Qi,a. 

16 tkt tamt. Qi, that sliaine. 

17 unto. Qi omits. 

18 my life. Qi, the gods. I dan. Qi, Fd dare. 

30 have I, Qi, Qj-F. Ql, 1 have. my lord. Ql otmtt. 



%l sir. Ql omitt. 
T'are. Qi, ye ire. 
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aple spcake it well already; 
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common 

Understand 

There be foule whispers stirring. Cast him off, 
And suddenly i doe it! Farewell, Exit King. 35 

Jre. Where may a maiden live securely free, 
Keeping her honour faire ? Not with the living-, 
They feede upon opinions, errours, dreames, 
And make um truths ; they draw a nourishment 
Out of defamings, grow upon disgraces, ¥ 

And when they see a vertue fortefied 
Strongly above the battry of their tongues, 
Oh, how they cast to sinke it ! and defeated, 
(Soule sicke with poison) strike the monuments 
Where noble names lie sleeping, till they sweat, ♦$ 
And the cold marble melt. 

Enter PhOaster. 
Philaster. Peace to your fairest thoughts, deer- 

est mistresse. 
Are, Oh, my deerest servant, I have a warrc 

within me. 
Phi. He must be more then man that makes 
these christals 
Run into rivers. Sweetest faire, the cause? 
And as I am your slave, tied to your goodnesi 

36 maiden. Qi, maid. 
JJ truths. Qi, truth, 

44 Soule. Qi, fouk. 
the moimtaino, 

45 lit. Qi, b«. 



37 >>'■ Q4-F, safe. 
43 cast. Qi, mind. 
ttrikt the monuments. Q i , 



47 dtercit. Th, B, my dearest. 
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Your creature, made again e from what I was, 
1 And newly spirited, lie right your honor. 

Are. Oh, my best love, that boy ! 

Phi. What boy ? 

Are. The pretty boy you gave me. 

Phu What of him ? li 

An. Must be no more mine. 

Phi Why ? 

An. They are jealous of him. 

Phi. Jealous, who ? 

Are. The King. 

Phi. \ande\ . Oh, my misfortune ! 

Then tis no idle jealousie. — Let him goe. 

Are. Oh, cruel ! 
Arc you hard hearted too I who shall now tell 

you, 
How much I lovd you ? who shal sweare it to 

you. 
And weepe the teares I send ? Who shall now 

bring you 
Letters, rings, bracelets ? loose his health in 

service ? 

5S ^^^'- Q4'l9H3*» ^^- Aofior, 06, F, honoun. 

57 mj misfortune f Qi, B. Q3, my my fortune j Q4-F, D, my 
fbrtxine. 

58 him. Q5a, me. 
59-69 Oh, cruel . . . Philaster. Vcrac-divisioa as m Th, W, 

^y B. Qq, F, end Unci with Mo, you^ ttadf iraceiets, nigAn, ting^ 
tauJe, mourne^ iV/, lye-lidtf Pkilaittr. 
6x you, Q16, your. 
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Wake tedious nights in stories of your praise I 
Who shall [now] sing your crying elegies ? 
And strike a sad soule into senseless pictures, 
And make them mourne ? Who shall take up | 

his tute, 
And touch it, till he crowne a silent sleepe 
Upon my eye-lids, making me drearae, and ci}', 
" Oh my deere, deare Philaster** ? 

Phi. [asi^f]. Oh my heart 1 : 

Would he had broken thee, that made thee 

know 
This lady was not loyall I — - Mistrisse, 
Forget the boy, I'le get thee a farre better. 

Jre, Oh never, never such a boy againe 
As my Bellario ! 

Phi. Tis but your fond affection. 

jfre. With thee, my boy, farewel for ever 
All secrecy in servants I Farewel faith. 
And all desire to doe well for it selfe ! 
Let all that shall succeed thee, for thy wrongs, 
Sell and betray chaste love. 

Phi. And all this passion for a boy ? 



65 now, Qi, D, B. 

69 eye-Iiii. Q4-F, cjre4i(l.l 



64 fTake. Ql, make. 
67 mourne. Qi, warme. 
69 making, Qi^ make. 
72-73 TAis lady , . . hetter. Dyce's divubn. Q»-F end 
L 7a vnthferga. Qi ends I. 7a with loyally and 1. 73 witli tfitt. 
73 *^"- G*> 1°^- 77 i^f'^y- Q'» «rvicc. 

78 deart . . . it ul/e. Qi, deairca to doc wdl, for thy take. 
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Are, He was your boy, and you put him to 
me. 

And the losse of such must have a mourning for. 

Phi. O thou forgetful] woman ! 

Are. How, my lord ? 

Phi. False Arethusa ! 85 

Hast thou a medicine to restore my wits, 
When I have lost um ? If not, leave to tallte 
And doe thus. 

Are. Doc what, sir ? would you steepe ? 

Phi. For ever, Arethusa. Oh you gods, - 

Give me a worthy patience ! Have I stood 90 

Naked, alone, the shocke of many fortunes ? 
Have I scene mischiefes numberlesse and 

mighty 
Growe like a sea upon me ? Have I taken 
Danger as stern as death into my bosome, 
And laught upon it, made it but a mirth, 95 

And flung it by } Do I live now like htm, 
Under this tyrant King, that languishing 
Hears his sad bell and sees his mourners ? Doe I 
Beare all this bravely, and must sinke at length 



8a to. Qi, unto. 
89 P,i/. Q;i omits by mistake, 
gods. 

JO isiortky. Qi^ wealthy. 
92 mutkufti. Qi^ mischicfe. 
94 utrn. Qi, dcepe. 
98 Htan. Qi, heare. 



joa gcdt. 53 1, ye gods, ye 

91 alant. Qi, Above. 
93 Vtke. F, live. 
96 fiuHg. Q,i, flowing. 
99 muit. Qi omits. 
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Under a womans falshood ? Oh that boy. 
That cursed boy ? None but a villaine boy 
To ease your lust ? 

Are. Nay, then I am betrayed. 

I fecle the plot cast for my overthrowT 
Oh, I am wretched \ 

Phi. Now you may take that little right I have 105 
To this poor kingdome : give it to your joy, 
For I have 00 joy in it. Some farre place. 
Where never woman kinde durst set her foote 
For bursting with her poisons, must I seeke. 
And live to curse you : '" 

There dig a cave, and preach to birds and beasts 
What woman is, and helpe to save them from 

youi 
How heaven is in your eyes, but in your hearts 
More hell then hell has \ how your tongues, 

like scorpions, . 

Both healc and poyson j how your thoughts are ^ 
woven "5 

With thousand changes in one subtle webbe, 
And worne so by you i how that foolish man. 
That reades the story of a womans face. 



109 potions. Qi, poifson. 

Ill Tkert, Q I, and there, 
and birda. 

1 1 % ivoman h. Q t , womra are. 
omits. 



birdt and ieastt. Ql, bcHti 
shJ kelpt . . . you. Ql 



i 




dies beleeving it, is lost for ever ; 
'" all the good you have is but a shaddow, no 
morning with you, and at night behind you, --\ 
and forgotten ; how your vowes are frosts, 
for a night, and with the next sun gone ; 
r you are, being taken all together, 
eere confusion, and so dead a chaos, i»s 

t love cannot distinguish. Xhese sad texts, 
my last houre, I am bound to utter of you. 
ire we 11 all my woe, all my delight ! 

Exit Pbi\Jaster\. 
re. Be mercifull, ye gods, and strike me dead ! 
« way have I deservM this .' Make my 

breast 130 

isparant as pure christal, that the world, 
)us of me, may see the foulest thought 
heart holds. Where shall a woman turne 

her eyes, 
inde out constancy I 

Enter Beillari&J} 

Save me, how blacke 
guiltily, me thinkes that boy lookes now ! 135 
thou dissembler, that before thou spak'st 

.frosts. Q I, frost. 129 jf. Ql,you; Q 5a omits. 

as pure christal. Q\ omits j jJSi ^ ^ P'^"^ chriHtal. 

a •woman turne her. Qi, women turne their. 
. Enter Beltario, placed aa in Qi, which has, '* Enter boy." 
place entry at enii of the line. 

guiltily. Qi, vile; Qj-F, guilty. 
kUt, Qi, spokst } Q,6, speak'st. 
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Wert in thy cradle false ! sent to make lies, 
And betray innocents ! thy lord and thou 
May glory in the ashes of a maid 
Foold by her passion } but the conquest is 
Nothing so great as wicked. Flie away ! 
Let my command force thee to that wbici 

shame 

Would do without it. If thou undcrstoodst 
The loathed office thou hast undergone, 
Why, thou wouldst hide thee under heapes of hilk,^' 
Least men should dig and finde thee. 

BeJiario. Oh, what god, 

Angry with men, hath sent this strange disease 
Into the noblest minds ? Madam, this griefe 
You addc unto me is no more than drops 
To seas, for which they are not scene to swell:' 
My Lord hath strucke his anger through 

heart, 
And let out all the hope of future joyes. 
You need not bid me flye ; I came to part. 
To take my latest leave. Farewell for ever ! 
I durst not runne away in honesty i 

From such a lady, like a boy that stole, ^M 
Or made some grievous fault. The power of goof 

138 betray inaocenti. Qi, to bctiay innocence. 

139 May. Qi, Maist. 1 44 undergone. Qi, undertooke- 
146 men. Qi,, we. 147 men. Ql, mc. 

151 hath. Qi, has J F, had. 

153 Tou. Qi, Yc. 157 grievous. Ql, greater. 
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Assist you in your sufferings I Hasty time 

^eveale the truth to your abused lord 

^nd mine, that he may know your worth ; 

whilst I 160 

ooe seeke out some forgotten place to dye ! 

Exit Be//[ano'}, 
Art. Peace guide thee \ Thou hast over- 
throwne me once j 
fet if I had another Troy to lose, 
"hou, or another villaine with thy lookes, 
light talke me out of it, and send me naked, 165 
ly haire disheveld, through the fiery streetes. 
Enter a Lady. 
Lady. Madam, the King would hunt, and 
calls for you 
S'^tth eamestnesse. 

Are. I am in tune to hunt 1 

>iana, if thou canst rage with a maid 
.s with a man, let me discover thee 170 

athing, and turne me to a fearefull hynde, 
*hat I may dye persued by cruell hounds, 
jid have my story written in my wounds. 

Exeunt. 

158 iufferings, Qi, Buffering. 

162 TAouimt,Qi. Qa-F, th'ast. 



163 Tet 



165 tatit. Qi, take. 



Troy. Qi, but 



Actus 4. Scoena I, 

[^Before the Pa lace. '\ 

Enter King, Pbaramond, Arethusa, Galatea, Me^rt^ ■' 
Dion, Cleremont, Thrasilin, and Attendants 

King. What, are the hounds before, and 
the woodmen ? 
Our horses ready, and our bowes bent ? 

Dion. All, sir. 

King \to Pharamond'\. Y'are dowdy, sir^ 
come, we have forgotten 
Your veniall trespasse ; let not that sit heavy 
Upon your spirit; heres none dare utter it. 

Dion. He lookes like an old surfeited stallion 
after his leaping, dull as a dormouse : see how 
he sinks ; the wench has shot him betweene 
winde and water, and I hope sprung a leake. 

Thrasiline. He needes no teaching, he strikes tf 
sure enough : his greatest fault is, he hunts too 
much in the purlues ; would hec wod leave off 
poaching ! 

Dion, And for his home, has left it at the 

and Attendnnts. Qi, and two Wood-men. 

3 to Pharamondf D, B. 7" are. Qi, you arc 

4 trespasu. Qi, trespassea. 

5 itres. Q4-F omit. dare. Qi^ dares. 

6 DitH. Qi, "Clc." 9 leaMe. Ql.iakc' 
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*odge where he lay late. Oh, hee's a pretious 15 
*ytTie-hound • turne him loose upon the pursuit 
^f a lady, and if he lose her, hang him up i'th 
slip. When my fox-bitch Bewty growes proud, 
I'le borrow him. 

King, Is your boy turnM away I »o 

Arethuia^ You did command sir, and I obeyd 
you. 

King, Tis well done. Harke ye furder. 

Cleremont. Is't possible this fellow should re- 
pent ? Mee thinkes that were not noble in him ; 15 
and yet he lookes like a mortefied member, as 
if hee had a sicke mans salve in's mouth* If 
a worse man had done this fault now, some 
physicall justice or other would presently (with- 
out the helpe of an almanacke) have opened the 3° 
abstractions of his liver, and let him blood with 
a dogge-whippe. 

Dion, See, see, how modestly yon lady lookes, 
as if she came from churching with her neigh- 
bours ! Why, what a divell can a man see in her 35 
face, but that shee's honest ? 

15 ffretioui. Qi, pcrnitious. 

16 loose. Ql omits. fiurtitit. Ql-Q3» puRoe. 

17 "• Qi, any- 

20-Z3 Is . . . Jurdtr. D prints as two venc-lines, ending the 
fim with dr. %\ obeyd. F, obey. 

24 Cleremont. Ql, "Leon," and the next speech to "Tra." 
33 J""*- Gs''"^) youT, 34 aeigkifours, Q3~^» neighbour. 
35 a man. Qi, you. 
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Thra. Faith, no great matter to speake of; a 
foolish twinckJing with the eye, that spoiles her 
coate; but hce must be a cunning harald that 
findes it. 

Dion. See how they muster one another ! 
there's a rancke regiment, where the diveli car- 
ries the colours, and his dam drum-major ! now 
the world and the flesh come behinde with the 
carriage. 

CU. Sure this lady has a good turne done her 
against her will ; before she was com^mon talke, 
now none dare say cantharides can stirre her. 
Her face lookes like a warrant, willing and com- 
manding all tongues, as they will answer it, to J« 
bee tied up and bolted when this lady meanes 
to let her selfc loose. As I live, shee has got her 
a goodly protection, and a gracious \ and may 
use her body discreetely, for her health sake, 
once a weeke, excepting Lent and Dog-dayes. J5 
Oh, if they were to bee got for money, what a 

37 Ti^'-''. Qi,*«Cle.*'} Q4-F, "Pha." Faith. JJf-F, 

Troth. 

41 Dion. Qi, "Tra." and the following speech to "LeoB." 

one, Qi, on» 
4.1 regiment. Qi, regicnt. 43 Jam. Qi, damn'd, 

44 tie Ivor Id and the fieth. Ql, the flesh and the world, 
46 done her. Qi omJts her. 48 dare. Qi, dares. 
52 her. Qi omits. 

54 health. Q4'39-F, D, B, health's. 

55 excepting, Qi, except. 
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rge sum would come out of the city for these 
icences ! 
King. To horse, to horse ! we loose the 
inoming, gentlemen. Exeunt. 60 

[SCEKE II. 

A Forest.'l 
Enter two Woodmen. 

1st fVoodman. What, have you lodged the 
deere ? 

2d Woodman. Yes, they are ready for the bow. 

1st Wood. Who shootes ? 

2nd Wood. The princesse. 5 

1st Wood. No sheel hunt. 

2nd Wood. SheeU take a stand, I say. 

1st Wood. Who else ? 

2nd Wood. Why, the young stranger prince. 

1st Wood. Hee shall shoote in a stone bow 10 
for me. I never lovM his beyond-sea-ship since 
hee forsooke the say, for paying ten shillings. 
He was there at the fall of a deere, and would 
needes (out of his mightinesse) give ten groates 
for the dowcets ; marry, his steward would have 15 

57 W'l Qi» Q*- fil-F, D, B, great. 

Exeunt. Qt, Exit King and Lorde, Manet Wood-men. 
1 dtert. Qi, Dcen; below. 9 stranger. Qi, strange. 

15 dowcets. Ql, docctB J Q;4.'39-Fj dowcen. 

iit, Qi. Q*-Fi t^e. toou/J have. Q5-F, would hare had. 
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the velvet head into the bargaine, to turfe hi! 
hat withall : I thinke he should love venery, 
is an old Sir Tristram ; for if you be remenv- 
bred, he forsooke the stagge once to strike 
raskall miching in a medow, and her he kild 
the eye. Who shoot es else ? 

2nd Wood. The lady Galatea. 

1st Wood. That's a good wench, and shee 
would not chide us for tumbling of her women 
in the brakes. She's liberaJl, and, by the gods, 
ithey say she's honest, and whether that be a 
fault [or no,] I have nothing to doe. There's 
all? 

2nd Wood. No, one more, Megra. 

1st Wood. That's a firker, I faith, boy. There's J» 
a wench will ride her haunches as hard after 
a kennell of hounds as a hunting saddle; and 
when she comes home, get um clapt, and all is 
well againe. I have knowne her lose her selfe 
three times in one afternoone (if the woods have JJ 
beene answerable), and it has been worke enough 
for one man to finde her, and he has sweat ft 



l8 nan. Qi, and. j^ow, Qi, yc. 19 the. Ql,a. 

10 micAingj Th. Qij, F, milking, which Boas retains. B (qy- 
walking. 23 ami. Qi, an. 

15 the gods, Q4-F, D, my bow. ike' i, Qi omits. 

^x^ or no, only Qi. 34. iave, Qi, Q6, F, hfti 

36 it. Qi omits. 

37 Ae. Qr omits. for it. Qi, for't. 
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let's goe. 



rell Harke, 

£xtufit. 
Enter Pbilaster. 
Philaster. Oh, that I had beene nourish'd in 
these woods 40 

With milke of goates and akrons, and not 

knowne 
The right of crownes, nor the dissembling traines 
Of womens lookes ; but dig'd my selfe a cave. 
Where I, my iire, my cattell, and my bed 
Might have been shut together in one shed ; 45 
And then had taken me some mountaine girle. 
Beaten with winds, chaste as the hardned rocks 
Whereon she dwelt, that might have strewed my 

bed 
With leaves, and reedes, and with the skins of 

beasts. 
Our neighbours, and have borne at her big 

breasts 50 

My large course issue. This had beene a life 
Free from vexation. 

Enter Be liar is. 
Bellario. Oh wicked men ! 

An innocent may walke safe among beasts j 

38-39 Harkc, ht\ goe. Qi, Hark elas. 
40 titif. Qi, the. 41 akrons. Qi, acrom. 

43 ivomens looka. Qi, crutU love. 

47 hardned rocks. Qi, rockc. 48 </we//, Ql. Ql-F," 

dwells. 50 borne at htr. Qi, hvtne uut h<:r, 

53 innocent. F, inncMjcnt man. 
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Nothing assaults me here. See, my grieved lord 
Sits as his soule were searching out a way 
To leave his body ! — Pardon me that must 
Breake thy last commandement ; for I must 

speake : 
You that are griev'd can pitty ; heare, my lord '. 

Phi, Is there a creature yet so miserable, 
That I can pity ? 

Bell. Oh, my noble lord, 

View my strange fortune, and bestow on me, 
According to your bounty (if my service 
Can merrit nothing), so much as may serve 
To keepe that little piece 1 hold of life 
From cold and hunger. 

Phi. Is it thou ? be gone ! 

Go sell those misbeseeming cloathes thou wear* 

est, 
And feed thy selfe with them. 

BelL Alas, my lord, I can get nothing 
them : 
The silly count rey people thinkc tis treason 
To touch such gay things. 

Phi. Now, by the gods, this is 

Unkindly done, to vex me with thy sight ; 



I 



54 See. Ql, J see. 56 mutt. Qi otnitl. 

61 fortune. Qt, fortunes. 

65-70 PAi, flit . . . gay tkingt, Ql omitl. 

66 iveareit. Q4'39-F, wear'rt. 

70 by the gods, Q4-F, D, my life. 
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Tb'art falne againe to thy dissembling trade. 
How shouldst thou thinke to cozen me againe ? 
Remaines there yet a plague untride for me ? 
Even so thou wepst,and lookst,and spokst, when 

first 75 

I tooke thee up : curse on the time ] If thy 
Commanding teares can work on any other, 
Use thy art J Tie not betray it. Which way 
Wilt thou take, that I may shun thee ? 
For thine eyes are poison to mine; and I So 

Am loth to grow in rage. This way, or that 

way ? 
Beil. Any will serve, but I will chuse to have 
That path in chase that leades unto my grave. 
Exit Pbi[!aster andl^ Bef/larioj severally, 
^P Enter Dion and the Woodmen. 

Dion. This is the strangest suddaine chance ! 

— You woodman ! 
/// Woodman. My Lord Dion ? «s 

Dion. Saw you a lady come this way on a 
sable horse studded with starres of white ? 

71 TA'arl. Ql, thou art. 

7J looht^ and. Q4-F omit. frit I, Ql, I fii9t, 

76-8 1 I tooke . . . that way. Verse-division of Q4-F. B 
f^fufcrs wA/VA tvay from I, 78 to 1. 79 and follows Th, in changing 
'«of i. 80 CO "unto." W, D, make seven lines, ending *r^, 
ftitrtty art, take, poison^ rage, nvay. 76 up. Ql omia. 

Enter, etc. Qi, Enter Leon, Cle. and Wood-men. 

%4^ chance. Q6, F, change. 85 iit fFoodtitan. Qi,"Cic." 

" ttudJed. Ql, Btaire-dycd; Q6, F, stubbed. 
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2nd JVoodman. Was she not young and tall? 
Dion, Yes. Rode she to the wood, or to the 

plaine \ 
2nd Wood. Faith, my lord, we saw none. 

Exit Woodmn, 
Poxc of your questions then ! — 
Enter CUremont. 

What, is she found? 
Nor will be, I thinke. 
Let him sceke his daughter himselfe: 
jK>c Stray about a little necessary naturall 
e,but the whole court must be in armes^ 95 
nkcm she has done, we shall have peace. 

CXr. There's already a thousand fatherlesse 
tlfe» amongst us ; some say her horse ran away 
with her ; some, a wolfe persued her ; others, 
t'was a plot to kill her, and that arm'd men 100 
were seenc in the wood \ but quescionlesse, she 
roUe away willingly. 

Enter King, and Thrasi/ine. 
King, Where is she ? 
CU. Sir, I cannot tell. 

King. How's that? 

flfcn—rpr me so againe. 

C!e. Sir, shall I lie ? 

jJman. Qi, " I Wood." 91 your. Q2, you 
mont. Ql omin. 98 ran. Qi, Q5b-F, 

t440 r 'uvdi, Q^j it WBS. srm'J. Qt, armed. 

toj Urtu t. Q3-F, How k. 104 Ot. Qi, "Uon." 
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King. Yes, lie and damne, rather then tell me 
that. 105 

1 say againe, where is she ? Mutter not ! — 
Sir, speake you, where is she I 

Dion. Sir, I doe not know. 

King. Speake that againe so boldly, and, by 
heaven. 
It is thy last. — You fellowes, answer me, 
Where is she ? Marke me all, I am your king, no 
I wish to see my daughter ; shew her me ; 
I doe command you all, as you are subjects, 
To shew her me. What ! am I not your king ? 
If I, then am I not to be obeyed ? 

Dion, Yes, if you command things possible 

and honest. "5 

King, Things possible and honest ! Heare 
me, thou, — 
Thou traytor, that dar'st confine thy king to 

things 
Possible and honest j shew her me. 
Or let me perish, if I cover not 
All Cicilie with blood. 

Dion. Faith, I cannot, 1 

Unlesse you tell me where she is. 

114 lien. Qi, why then. 

1 1 6-1 17 Hcare . . . traytor. Qi, heare mc then, thou traytor. 

117-118 things . . . hontit. jji, potjsibk aod honest, thinp. 

no Faith. Q4-F1 Di Indeed. 

12 1 you. Qi, you'le. 
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King. You have betrayed me ; you have let 
me loose 
The Jewell of ray life : goe, bring her me. 
And set her here before me : tis the King 
Will have it so, whose breath can still the ' 

winds, 
Unclowd the sun, charme downe the swelling ' 

sea. 

And stop the flouds of heaven. Speake, can it 
not? 
Dion. No. 
King. No ? Cannot the breath of kings 

doe this ? 
Dion. No ; nor smell sweete it selfc, if once^ 
the lungs ■ 

Be but corrupted. 

King. Is it so ? Take heed ! ip 

Dion. Sir, take you heed how you dare the 
powers 
That must be just. 

King. Alas, what are we kings ? 

Why doe you gods place us above the rest, 
To be serv'd, flatter'd, and ador'd, till we 
Beleeve we hold within our hands your thunder! 

lai you have, Ql. Ql-F, y'havc. 

124. kert. Q6, F, omit. 1?8 kings. Ql, a King. 

119 Dion. Qi, ''Clc." Noi nor, Qi, no more. 

130 /tjVio. J2 1 omits. Take. ^i,T3k.tyo\i. 

131 Sir. i^J omlta. 134 till. 2*i *^^ 
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And when we come to try the power we have, 
There's not a leaf shakes at our threatnings. ^ 
I have sind tis true, and here stand to be 

punishM J 
Yet would not thus be punish*di let me chuse 
My way, and lay it on. 140 

Dion. He articles with the gods ; would 
some body would draw bonds for the perform- 
ance of covenants betwixt them f 

Enur Pha[ramgnd'\f Gaktea^ and Megra, 

King. What, is she found ? 

Pharamond. No, we have tane her horse, 

He gallopt empty by. There's some treason : 145 
You, Galatea, rode with her into the wood ; 
Why left you her ? 

Galatea. She did command me. 

King. Command I you should not* 

Gal. TVould ill become my fortunes and 
my birth 
To disobey the daughter of my king. 150 

King. Y*are all cunning to obey us for our hurt, 
But I will have her. 

Pba. If I have her not. 

By this hand, there shall be no more CiciJie, 

136 "we have. Qj, we thinkc we have. 

138 itand. iJi, I Stand. 

139 ibui. j;^!, these. 143 covenanti, Q I, covenant. 
146 tvitb her into the loood. Qlj into the Wood with her. 
148 King. Q'l " P^3," 151 7''are. jji, O y'arc. burt, 

gl, hurts. 153 Aand. gi, sword. 
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Dion. What, will he carry it to Spaine in's 

pocket ? 
Pha. I will not leave one man alive, but the 
King, »S5 

A cooke, and a taylor. 

Dion. Yes, you may do well to spare your 
lady bedfellow, and her you may keep for a 
spawner.. 

Kittjl, I see the injuries I have done must be 
-^ revcng'd. i6o 

Dion. Sir, this is not the way to finde her out. 
King. Run all, disperse your selves. The 
man that findes her. 
Or (if she be kiid) the traytor, Fie make him 
great, 
Dion. I know some would give five thousand 
pounds to finde her. 

Pha. Come, let us seeke. 

King. Each man a severall way, here I myj 

selfe. 
Dion. Come geitlemen, we here. 
Cle. Lady, you must goe search too. 
Megra. I had rather be searchM my selfe. 170 

Exit omnes.^^ 

157 T^ti, Q4-F, D, Yet. spare. Qi, leave. fl 

I eg lady. Q6, F, ladies. and her . . . ipa^rntr. Qi^ here 
for a cpmccr. 164 I know tome. Qi, I, some, 

1 66-1 67 Pha. King. Qj gives these •peeches to " King ' ' and 
" Pha." respectively. 

170 Mtgra. gi, " Gal." he uank'd, fti, the Mafch. 
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[Scene IIL 
Another Part of the Forest.'\ 
■ Enter Jnthusa. 

Arethma. Where am I now ? Feete finde me 
out a way, 
Without the counsell of my troubled head. 
rie follow you boldly about these woods, 
O're mountaines, thorow brambles, pits, and 

Rouds. 
Heaven I hope will ease me. I am sicke. 

\^he sits downJ\ 
Enter Bellario. 
BeUark. Yonder's my lady. God knowes I 
want nothing, 
Because I doe not wish to live ; yet I 
Will try her charity, — Oh heare, you that have 

plenty, 
From that flowing store, drop some on drie 

ground. — See, 
The lively red is gone to guard her heart ! 
I feare she faints : — Madam, looke up ! — She 
breathes not. — 

I finde . . . way. jjl, fin dc out the way. 

4 0'r«. QijOr. Mffrow, J24'39-F. gi-Q4'34, through. 
She sits down, Qi. 

6-14 Tender' s . . . comfort ^ linc-diviiion Qi-F. D ends lines 
with tvantf live, hear^ storey red^faintSy mort^ lord, is it, comfort. 
1 6 Tender's my lady. Q I, Yonder my lady ia. God. Qijgods; 

1-F, D, Heaven. 9 ground. Qi, grounds. 
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[Act IV. 



Open once more those rosie twins, and send 
Unto my lord your latest farewell ! — Oh, she 

stirres ! — 
How is it, madam ? Speake comfort. 

Are, Tis not gently done. 
To put me in a miserable life, 
And hold me there. I prethee, let me goe, 
I shall doe best without thee ; I am well. 
Enter Pbikster, 
Pbilaster. I am too blame to be so much in 
rage; 
rie tell her coolely, when and where I heard 
This killing truth. I will be temperate 
In speaking, and as just in hearing. 
Oh monstrous ! Tempt me not, you gods ! goo 

gods, 
Tempt not a fraile man ! — What's he, that has 

a heart. 
But he must ease it here f 

Bell. My lord, helpe, heipe the princesse. 

Are. I am well : forbeare. 

Phi. Let me love lightning, let me be embrac*t 

II more. Qi omits. twins. Qi, twinet. 

13 Oh. Q5b, I Oh. lAr. Q6, he. 

14 iiir. Qi, is't. 18 lam tvel/. Ql omita. 
^3 you. F, D, yc. z<^ ff^Aat'i. Qi, Who'i. 
25 kere. Qi, with his tongue. 

16 Atlfe, fteipe tie, Qi-Qj, B. Q4-Q6, help; F, help the; 
D I help J help f The. z8 lightning. Qi, ligbtningi. 
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kist by scorpions, or adore the eyes 
baisalisks, rather than Cruse the tongues 3^ 

hell-bredl women ! Some good god looke 

downe 
I shrinke these veins up ; stick me here a stone 
ting to ages in the memory 
this damned act ! — Heare me, you wicked ^ 

ones, ^ 

I have put hills of lire into this breast, 35 

to be quench'd with teares ; for which, may 

guilt 
)n your bosomes ! at your meales, and beds, 
pairc awayte you ! What, before my face ? 
son of aspes between your lips ! Deseases 
i^our best issues ! Nature make a curse 40 

1 throw it on you ! 

^re. Dear Philaster, leave 

be enrag'd, and heare me. 
*hi, I have done j 

^ve my passion. Not the calmed sea, 
en Eolus locks up his windy brood, 
:sse disturb'd then I, Fie make you know*t : 45 

JO tJie. Q4-F, to. 

31 0/ . . . dtmtne. Q4-F omit women. Qi, woman. 

J 3 ages in the. Ql oinita. 

J5 hilU of. Q6, F, the hillj on, thU. Qi, my. 

\0 make. Q4-QS, makes. 

(.1 throtv. Qz misprints^ through. 

%z To be enrag'd. Qi, To tnragc. 

^5 knoto^t,Qi. Q3-F, D, B, know k. Qi, know. 
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Dear Arcihusa, doe but take this sword» 
And search how temperate a heart I have; 
Then you and this your boy may live 

raignc 
In lust without controle. — Wilt thou, Bellario! 
I prethee kill me j thou art poore, and maist 
Nourish ambitious thoughts ; when I am dead, 
Thy way were freer. Ami raging now ? 
If I were mad I should desire to live. 
Sirs, feele my pulse ; whether have you knownc 
A man in a more equall tune to die ? 

Bell. Alas, my lord, your pulse keepes mad- 
mans time ! 
So does your tongue. 

Phi. You will not kill me then? 

Jre, Kill you f 

Bell. Not for the world. 

Phi. I blame not thetf 

Bellario : thou hast done but that which gods 
Would have transform'd themselves to do. Be 

gone! 
Leave me without reply; this is the last ^_ 

45 Ql adds sUge-dirccdon, ofcrt its drawn word. ^^H 

46 doe but. Qi omits. ^^^ 
52 Thy, Qj. gi-F, This. 

54 have you. Ql, D, you have. SS "• Q' omiti. 

56 Bell.' Qi, " Prin.," i.e., Arcthun. madmans. Qi, in*l- 
meru. 

58 jire . 
F,a. 



BeJL Ql, "Boy." . . . "Prin." the. Q4- 
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)fall 



our 
with 



meetings. (Exif B^//[ane.1') Kill me 
sword ; 



will folic 



two 



6S 



70 



7S 



wise, or worse 
•Earth cannot beare at once. Resolve to doe, 
Or suffer. 

Jre. If my fortune be so good, to let me fall 
Upon thy hand, I shall have peace in death. 
Yet teJl me this, will there be no slanders. 
No jealousie in the other world, no ill there ? 

Phi, No. 

Are, Shew me then the way. 

Phi. Then guide my feeble hand, 
You that have power to doe it, for I must 
Performe a peece of justice. — If your youth 
Have any way offended heaven, let prayers 
Short and efFectuall reconcile you to it. 

jfrf. I am prepared. 

Enier a Cffun/rey Fellow. 

Country Fellow. He see the King, if he be in 
the forrest ; I have hunted him these two houres. 
If I should come home and not see him, my 80 

6x meeting I, Qi. Qi-F, meeting. 

66 fortune, ^i, F, fortunca. 67 in death. Iji, with esith. 

68 w/// there. Qi, Qi, there will. 

69 jealouiie, Qt~Q4. QS-F, D, B, jealousies. 
there. Qi, here. 

7 1 Sheiv . . . itfay. Q i , Shew me the way to joy. 

76 to it. Qi, to't. 

Enter , . Fel/otv. Qi, Enter . . Gallant. 78 r/e. Qi, I will. 

79 lAete. Qi, this. hourei. (33, 53+, houre. 
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[ActI 



sisters would laugh at me. I can see nothing bi 
people better horst then my selfe, that outrii 
me; I can heare nothing but showting. These 
kings had need of good braines ; this whooping 
is able to put a meane man out of his wits, l] 
There's a courtier with his sword drawn } by 
this hand, upon a woman I thinke. 
Phi, Are you at peace ? 
Are. With heaven and eartl 

Phi. May they divide thy soule and body ! 

[Wounds ber.] 

Coun. Hold, dastard, strike a woman ! Th'art f 

a craven, I warrant thee ; thou would st bee loth 

to play halfe a dozen venies at wasters with a 

good fellow for a broken head. j 

Phi. Leave us, good friend. ^H 

Jre. What ill-bred man art thou, to intruafl 

thy selfe 9! 

Upon our private sports, our recreations. ^H 



^2 then. 
Q6, ouuid. 

84 good. 

85 is . 
88 Art 



Qz mispiinti, then tlien. outride. Q4'39( Q5l>i 



Qi, «trong. tkh. Qi, the, 
. man. Qi, would put a man. 
. . earth. B includes May they in diii line. 
heaven. F, Heaveni* 
89 May. Qi, Nay. 

fFounds her. Qi, " Phy. woondg her * ' after />m«, I. 8 
91 thou lumldst. Q], thou d*st ; Qs-Q^t thou wouldest. 
91 do2^. Q4-F, dozen of. veniet. Qz, Q3, spell, \ 
93 goodfeilo'w. Qif mm. 
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Coun. God uds me, I understand 



you not J 
hut I know the rogue has hurt you. 

Phi. Persue thy owne afeires j it wilJ be ill 
(To multiply blood upon my head, which thou 100 
Wilt force me to, 

Coun, I know not your rethoricke, but I can 
lay it on if you touch the woman. Tbeyfgbt.. 

Phi, Slave, take what thou deservest ! 

Jre, Heaven guard my lord I 

Coun. Oh, doe you breathe ? 105 

Phi* I heare the tread of people. I am hurt j 
The gods take part against me ; could this boore 
Have held me thus else ? I must shift for life, 
Though I doe loathe it. I would finde a course 
To lose it rather by my wiO then force. no 

Exit Philaster. 

Cmn, I cannot follow the rogue : I preethee 
wench, come kisse me now. 
EffUr Pbara [m&ndl , Dion, Ck [remoai] , Thrajiyiaf] 
and Woodmen. 

PharantGnd. What art thou ? 

Coun. Almost kild I am for a foolish woman j 
a knave has hurt her. 115 

97 udtmt. Qi, judge tnc^ Q^-^j "*•*• 

98 you. Ql, ye. loz retkarkke. Qj, Rethnck. 
104 Heaven. Qi,God8j Q4-F, D, Heavens. 
107 could. J^i, would. 109 loafht, Qi, lose. 
112 come kisic, Qi, B. Q2-F, D, come and kiM. 
tl} Pkaramotid, Qi, '*Lcod." 
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[ActF. 



Pha. The princesse, gentlemen ! Where's 
the wotuid madam ? Is it dangerous ? 

Are, He has not hurt me. 

Court. By God, she lies ; has hurt her in the 
breast. 
Look else. 

Pha. O sacred spring of innocent blood 1 

Dion. Tis above wonder ! who should dare 

this ? 

Are. I felt it not- 

Pha. Speake villaine, who has hurt the prin- 
cesse ? 

Coun. Is it the princesse ? 

Dion. I. 

Coun. Then I have scene something yet, 

Pha. But who has hurt her ? 

Coun. I told you, a rogue ; I ne're saw hii 
before, I. 

Pha, Madam, who did it ? 

Jre. Some dishonest wretch ; 

Alas, I know him not, and doe forgive him. u^ 

Coun. Hee's hurt too; he cannot goe farre; I 
made my fathers olde foxe flie about his eares. 

119 By God. Q3-F, D, rfiuth, in the. Qi, i'thc. 

iio Look e/se, Qq, F, indiidc in preceding line. tacred. Qi, 
oh iccrrt. 115 DioH. I. Qi, Omnet. 1. 

IZ7 Pha. Ql, "Leon." hurt her. Q I, done it. 

129-130 Some . . . forgive him. Verse-division of D ; one fine 
ini3<l»f' *3* ■"''''• G 1^1 let. about hii. Qi, about"*. 
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Pha. How will you have me kill hjm ? 

Are. Not at all; tis some distracted fellow. 

Pha. By this hand, Fie leave never a piece 135 
of him bigger then a nut, and bring him all to 
you in my hat. 

Are. Nay, good sir ; 
If you doe take him, bring him quicke to me, 
And I will study for a punishment, ho 

Great as his fault. 

Pha. I will. 

Are. But sweare. 

Pha. By all my love I will. 

Woodmen, conduct the princesse to the King, 
And beare that wounded fellow to dressing. 
Come, gentlemen, wee'l follow the chase close, 14.5 
Exit Are\tbusa'\, Fba\ramand']t l>;[w], 
Ck^remonf^f Thra^silini\, and i fFood- 
man. 

Coun. I pray you, friend, let me seethe King. 

2nd Wood. That you shall, and receive thanks. 

Coun. If I get cleare of this, Tie goe see no 

more gay sights. Exeunt. 

135 hand. Ql, ayrc. never. Q5-F, ne'er. 

136 of Aim. Qi omits. to you, Qi, Q4.-F omit. 
\^i fault. Qi, siiuie, 14a / w/V/. Qsa, I will. I will. 
142-145 By all . . . chit. Verse-division of D. Prow in 

Qq, F. 143 Woodmen. Q4-F, D, B. Q1-Q3, Wcwdrmn. 
144 to. Qi, unfo. Kxii, etc. Ql prints um ply Exit. 

147 and fFood. Qi, "Cle," 

148 «/» 21-23- Q4-F, with. 



JJa-Q6, goe to see. 



goe tte^ F. Qi» see; 
Exeunt. In Qq, F, oppoeite 1. 147. 
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[Scene IV. 

Another Part of the Forest.'^ 

Enter Bellario, 

Belhrio. A heavinesse neere death sits on my 
brow, 
And I must sleepe. Beare me, thou gentle banlWi 
For ever if thou wilt. You sweete ones all, 

[Z/« iimn.] 
Let me unworthy presse you : I could wish 
I rather were a course strewd 'ore with you 
Then quicke above you. Dulnesse shuts mine 

eyes. 
And I am giddy. Oh, that I could take 
So sound a sleepe that I might never wake 1 

lS/eeps.\ 
Eater Pbilaster, 

Phikster, I have done ill; my conscience calls 
me false, 
To strike at her that would not strike at me. 
When I did fight, me thought I heard her pray 
The gods to guard me. She may be abusde. 
And I a loathed villain : if she be. 
She will conceale who hurt her. He has wounds. 
And cannot follow, neither knowes he me. 
Who's this ? Bellario sleeping ? If thou beest 

I j{ Aeavinetit neert. Qi, O heavens I heavy, 
3 c«i. Qi, on. Uet Jov/a^ D. 6 mhe. 

7 OL Qi omin. i6 htat. 



Q». my- 




Guiky, there is no justice that thy sleepe 
Should be so sound, and mine, whom thou hast 

wrong*d. 
So broken, [Cry within.) Hark ! I am persued. 

You gods, 
rie take this ofFerd meanes of my escape. 
They have no marke to know me but my 

blood. 
If she be true j if false, let mischiefe light 
On all the world at once I Sword, print my 

wounds 
Upon this sleeping boy I I ha none, I thinke. 
Are mortal, nor would 1 lay greater on thee. »5 

Wounds him. 
Bell. Oh, death I hope is cornel Blest be 

that hand [ 
It meant me well. Againe, for pitties sake ! 
Phi. I ha ve caught my sel fe j 

Pbillaner} falls. 
TTie losse of blood hath stayed my flight. Here, . 

here \/| 

Is he that stroke thee ; take thy full revenge ; 30 
Use me, as I did meane thee, worse then death ; 
rie teach thee to revenge. This lucklesse hand 
Wounded the princesse } tell my followers, 

19 Cry tvithin. So placed in Qi j Ql-F, after t. 17, 

»i blood, Qi. Qz-F, wounds. 

14 Mrx. Qi, his. hoy. Qi, body. I ka. Qi^hchas. 

17 meant, (^i, wiiht. pittitt. ^i^ p'tttie. 
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Thou didst receive these hurts in staying me, 
And I will second thee j get a reward. 
J Bill, Fly, fly, my lord, and save your selfe. 
Phi, How*s this ? 

Wouldst thou I should be safe ? 

Bell. Else were it vaine 

For me to live. These little wounds I have 
Ha not bled much \ reach me that noble hand \ 
lie heipe to cover you. 

Phi. Art thou then true to roc? 40 

BdL Or let me perish loath'd. Come, my 
good lord, 
Creepe in amongst those bushes ; who does know 
But that the gods nniay save your much lov'd 
breath ? 
Phi. Then I shall dye for griefe, if not for 
this. 
That I have wounded thee. What wilt thou doe ? +5 
BelL Shift for my selfe well i peace, I heare 
urn come. \PhilmUr creeps into a bush.^ 
fVithin. Follow, follow, follow ! that way 
they went. 

36 ^h^Jiy- fir, Hide, hide. 

37 nvere it. Qi, it waa 5 Q6, F, it were. 

38 little. Qi omits. 39 Ha. Qi, has. 

40 then, only Ql. 41 good. Qi omits. 

41 amongit, Ql, F. Qz-Q6, among. those. Ql, these. 
43 much lov'd breath. Ql, your brccth in't, Shrocnd. 

46 Pkilaster . . . bush, W, D, B. 

47 Follow ^ follow ^follotu ! Qi, Follow, fellow. 
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Bill. With my owne wounds Tie bloudy my 
owne sword. 
I need not counterfeit to fall; heaven knowes. 
That I can stand no longer. \_Falls.'] 50 

Enter Pbaramond, DioSf Cleremoni, Tbrasiline. 
Pbaramond. To this place we have tract him 

by his bloud. 
Cleremont. Yonder, my lord, creepes one 

away. 
Dkn. Stay sir ; what are you I 
Bell. A wretched creature wounded in these 
woods 
By beasts \ relieve me, if your names be men, 55 
Or I shall perish. 

Dkn. This is he, my lord, 

Upon my soule, that hurt her j tis the boy. 
That wicked boy that serv'd her, 

Pba. O, thou damn'd in thy creation ! 
What cause couldst thou shape to strike the 

princcssc ? 60 

BelL Then I am betrayed. 
Dion. Betrayed ! no, apprehended. 
BeiL I confesse ; 

(Urge it no more) that, big with evill thoughts, 

alh, D. Qi, Boy falls downe. 



50 



Qi omits. 



51 wr ha-ve. Qi, I. 

51-53 Cteremont. Dion. Qi, "Leon." '•Clc' 



56 Dion. Qi, "Tra. 
59 'h- QS^r the. 



57 '"• Qi, it i8- 
60 tirike. G3-F, D, B, hurt. 
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[Act IV 



I set upon her, and di make my ay me 
Her death. For charf /, let fall at once 
The punishment you .neane^ and do not load 
This weary flesh with tortures. 

Pha. I will know 

Who hired thee to this deed. 

BeiL Mine ownc revenge. 

Pha. Revenge, for what ? 

Bell. It pleasde her to receive 

Me as her page, and when my fortunes eb'd, 
That men strrd ore them carelesse, she did 

showre 
Her welcome graces on me, and did swell 
My fortunes^ till they overflowed their bankes, 
Threatning the men that crost um j when, as swift 
As stormes arise at sea, she turn'd her eyes 
To burning sunncs upon me, and did dry 
The streames she had bestowed, leaving mcj 

worse 
And more contemnM then other little brookes, 
Because I had beene great. In short, I knew 
I could not live, and therefore did desire 
To dye reveng'd. 

Pha. If tortures can be found 

64 make. Q4-F, take. 67 tortures. Ql, tortour. 

67-68 Iivill . . . t Ah deed. One line Qi, F. 
68 Mine, Qi, My. 69 Pha. Qi, " CIc.** 

71 carelesse. Q4-F, carelcMly. 7^ um. Qt, them. 
76 sunnes. Qf, Sines. 



f 

g as thy natural lite, resolve to feele 

utmost rigour. 

Pbilaster creepis out of a bust. 
%, Helpe to leade him hence. 

hi. Turnebacke, you ravishers of innocence! 
iw ye the price of that you bearc away 85 

udely ? 

ha. Who's that ? 

Hon. Tis the Lord Philaster. 

hi, Tis not the treasure of all kings in one, 

wealth of Tagus, nor the rocks of pearle 
t pave the court of Neptune, can weigh 
downe ' 

t vertue. It was I that hurt the princesse. 90 V 
e me, some god, upon a Piramis, 
ler then hils of earth, and lend. a voyce 
d as your thunder to me, that from thence 
ly discourse to all the under-world 

worth that dwels in him ! 
ha. How's this ? 

til. My lord^ some man 95 

iry of life, that would be glad to dye. 
W, Leave these untimely cotirtezies, Bellareo. 

rigour, Qi, vigour. Stage- direction placed aa in Ql ; after 

• in Qi-F. 84 innocence, Qi , innocenta. 

ye. Qi, yoa. that. Qi, what. 86 Tit tie. Ql, My. 

aii. Qif oUthc. 90 tiat. Q6, as. 

upon a Piramis. Qi, on a Pyramades. 

your. Qi, you. 94 discourte to ail. Ql, teach. 

tkese . . . courtexiei. Qi, this . . . courte»e. 
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Jrethusa. Ay me, I know he will. 
King. Did not you know him? 

jfn. Sir, if it was he, he was disguised. 
Phi. I was so. Oh my stars, that I should 

live still ! 
King. Thou ambitious foole, •!• 

Thou that hast laid a traine for thy owne life ! 
Now I do meane to doe ; Pie leave to talke. 
Beare them to prison. 

Are. Sir, they did plot together, to take hence 
This harmlesse life ; should it passe unreveng'djM! 
I should to earth go weeping ; grant me then, 
By all the love a father beares his child, 
Their custodies, and that I may appoint 
Their tortures and their deaths. 

Dion. Death ? soft : our law will not reach 

that for this fault. M 

King, Tis granted j take um to you, with a 
guard. — 
Come, princely Pharamond, this businesse pa^ 
We may with more security goe on 
To your intended match. 

^Exeunt all except Dion, CUremontt Mli 
Tbrasilinf^ 



1x7 he ivUl. Qi, him well. 
133 them^ Qt. Q2-F, him. 
137 love. Qt, loves. 
139 death. Q6, F, death. 
143 may. Qi , shall. 



12S loas ht. Qt, were bt- 
I 36 ga. Qi omits. 
138 and. Q] omits. 
140 our. Qi) yuw. 
144 To your. Qi, with our. 



Exeunt ^ etc., D. Qi, Exit King and Pharamont. 
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Tis not the wealth of Plutus, nor the gold 
^ lOckt in the heart of earth, can buy away 

is armefuU from me; this had bin a ran- 
some "S 

o have redeemed the great Augustus Csesar, 
ad he bin taken. You hard-hearted men, 
ore stony than these mountaines, can you see 
uch cleere pure bloud drop, and not cut your 
flesh 

fTo stop his life ?■ to bind whose bitter wounds, no 
f^ucenes ought to teare their haire, and with 

their teares 
^ath um. — Forgive me, thou that art the wealth 
Of poore Philaster. 

Enter Kingt Arethma^ and a Guard. 
King. Is the villaine taine ? 

I Pha. Sir, here be twoconfessethedeede; but 

sure 
It was Philaster. 

Phi, Question it no morej it was. 115 

King. The fellow that did fight with him 
will tell us that. 




115 Til not, Qi, Not alK 

119 cleere. Qi, a cleen:. 

Ill Jkaire. Ql, haJrea. 

IZ4 Phit. Qi, "Leon." 

, W, Boaa, say. 

115 It ivas Phiiaiter. Qq, F, include m I. 124. 



Actus Quintus. Scena Prima. 

\_Bcfore the Palact\'] 

Enter Dion^ Oeremont, Tbrasiline. 

Thrasiline. Has the King sent for him to^ 
death ? 

Dion. Yes, but the King must know tis not 
in his power to warre with heaven. 

Cleremont. We linger time; the King seat 
for Philaster and the headsman an houre agoe. 
Tkra. Are all his wounds well ? 
Dion, All i they were but scratches, but die 
losse of bloud made him faint. 
Cle. We dally, gentlemen. 
Thra, Away \ 
Dion. Week skuffle hard before he perish. 

Exeunt, 
[Scene II. 
A Prison. '\ 
Eater Philaster, Arethusa, Beltario, 
Arethusa, Nay, faith, Philaster, grieve notT 
we are well. 

Enttr . . . CleretHont. Qz spellj **Clcrimond *' throughout 
Act V. I Thrasilint. Qi gives this speech and the kW 

succeeding ones to Leon, Cleremontj Thrasiline, Leon, Thra<il«nti 
Cleremont, Leon, and Thrasiline, respectively. 

IZ kf^(tlt skuffii. Qt.ashuflc. 

Exeunt. Qi, before preceding line^ Exit. 

Enter ^ etc. Qj, Enter Phy bister, Princcsse, Boy, in priwo. 

I faith. Q4--F, D, dear. 
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llark. Nay, good my lord, forbearc, were 

wondrous well. 
ntaster, Ob Arethusa, O Bellario, leave to 

be kind ! 
.11 be shut from heaven, as now from earth, 
u continue so. I am a man, 
: to a paire of the most trusty ones 
: ever earth bore : can it beare us all ? 
ive and leave me. But the King hath sent 
lall me to my death ; ob, shew it me, 
then forget me ! And for thee, my boy, 
ill deliver words will molliiie 
hearts of beasts to spare thy innocence. 
*IL Alas, my lord, my life is not a thing 
thy your noble thoughts; tis not a life, 
but a peece of child-hood throwne away. 
Id I outlive you, I should then outlive 
ue and honour ; and when that day comes, 
er I shall close these eyes but once, 
I live spotted for my perjury, 
waste by time to nothing ! 
V. And I (the woful'st maid that ever was, 

^ere, Qi. Qi, Q3-F, D, B, we are. 3 0. Qi, and. 
\ut^ Qi. 532-F, fihot. at noivfrom earth. Ql omits. 
\ett truUy. Qi, truest. 8 Forgive. Q 1 , forgive me. 
»». Q6, F, omit. I ihould. F, I shall, then. Qi omjts. 
wi»«. Qi, come. 18 ihaJl. F, sliuuld. 

f timt, Qi, B. Qi, D, by limbe j Q3-F, my limbs. 
\at. Q6, F, as, waj. Qt, B, IJv'd. 
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Forc't with my hands to bring my lord to death) 
J Doe by the honour of a virgin sweare 
t To tell no houres beyond it. 

Phi. Make mc not hated so. 

Jre, Come from this prison, all joy full to our 

deaths \ >5* 

Phi. People will teare me when they find 
you true 
To such a wretch as I ; I shall dye loath'd, 
Injoy your kingdomes peaceably, whilst I 
For ever sleepe, forgotten with my faults. 
Every just servant, every maid in love. 
Will have a peece of mc, if you be true. 
Are. My deere lord, say not so. 
Bell. A peice of you! 

He was not born of woman that can cut it 
And looke on. 

Phi. Take me in teares betwixt you, 

For my heart will breake with shame and sor- 
row. JS 
Are. Why, tis well. 
BelL Lament no more. 

Phi. [Why,] what would you hav^ 

done ? [fl 

If you had wrong'd me basely, and had found ^1 

24 ho^rti htyond, Qi, houre behind. 

28 kingdcmci, Qi, Kingdome.^ 

30 servant. Qi, maiden. 32 deere lord. Qi, decrcst. 

33 woman^ Qt. Qi-F, vromen. 37 ffiy, otdy Ql 
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^our life no price compared to mine ? For love, 

sirs, 
Deale with me fxuely. 

Bell. Twas mistaken, sir. 40 

PhL Why if it were ? 

Bell. I'hen, sir, we would have ask*d 

Your pardon. 

Phi. And have hope to injoy it ? 

Jre. Injoy it f L 

Phi. W oLild you Indeed ? be plaine* 

Bell. We would, my lord. 

Phi. Forgive me then. 

jire. So, so. 

Bell. Tis a$ it should be now. i 

Phi, Lead to my death. Exeunt. 45 

^_ [Scene III. 

™ A Room in the Palace. "^ 

Enter King* Dion, Cleremottt, Tbrasiltn. 

King. Gentlemen, who saw the prince ? 
Cleremont. So please you, sir, hee's gone to 
see the city 

39 Tour . . . mine. Mason conj. W, Ti^ B. Ql-F, My 
. . , yours } Qi, My life no whit compared to yours. 
41-42 Then . . . fiardon. Qf\, F, one tine. 
42 ro«r, Qz. Qr,G3-F, y<»'i- 

44 Bell. Qi, " Prin." Enter, etc. Ql addlg, and a guard. 
2 Cleremont. Qi, ** Lean." 
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And the new plat forme, with s)inc gentlemen 
Attending on him. 

King, Is the prin<:essc ready 

To bring her prisoner out ? 

Thrasiline, She v^aites your gni< 

King, Tell her we stay. \_Exit Thrajilaie.] 
Dion. King, you ma/ be deceiv'd yell 

The head you aime at cost more setting on 
Than to be lost so lightly. Jf it must ofFj 
Like a wildc over-flow, that soopcs before him 
A golden stacke, and with it shakes down 

bridges. 
Cracks the strong hearts of pines, whose cable 

roots 
Held out a thousand stormes, a thousand thun- 
ders. 
And, so made mightier, takes whole villages 
Upon his back, and in that heate of pride. 
Charges strong townes, towers, castles, pallacex>' 
And layes them desolate; so shall thy head. 
Thy noble head, bury the lives of thousands, 
That must bleed with thee like a sacrifice. 
In thy red ruines. 

3 flat/orme. Qi, Plotformc. 5 Tkrasiiint. Ql, ** 

6 Exit TMrasiline, only Q I . .^^ 

i to ie /o$t. Ql, to lose it- ligAtly. Q5-F, »Hghtly. After 

f'g^'ht Q* *<** rtagc-direction, ♦* jwide." 
10 ftacke. Qi, stnclce. i? mightier. Ql, weightier- 

14 that. Qt, the. 16 layd, Ql, leaves. 
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EaUr Pbilasterf Arethuia^ Bellario^ in a robe and 
garhmd^ \and ThrtisilincJ\ 

King. How now, what maske is this ? 

Bellaria. Right royall sir, I should 
iSing you an epithelamion of these lovers, 
But having lost my best ayreswitii my fortunes, 
And wanting a celestiall harpe to strike 
This blessed union on, thus in glad story 
I give you all. These two fair cedar-branches. 
The noblest of the mountaine, where they grew 
Straightest and tallest, under whose still shades 
The worthier beasts have made their layars, and 

slep't 
Free from [the firver of] the Sirian starre 
And the fell thunder-stroke, free from the clouds. 
When they were big with humor, and deiiver'd 
In thousand spouts their issues to the earth : 
O there was none but silent quiet there ! 
Till never pleased Fortune shot up shrubs, 
Base under-brambles, to divorce these branches ; 
And for a while they did so, and did raigne 

in a robe and garland. Qi, with a garland of flowers on'a brad. 

11 ihoulJ. Qi, shal. 12 of thexe lovers. Qi omits. 

13 having. Q5a, havr. 15 «n. Ql omici. 

27 mountaine. Qi, mountaine*. 

30 thejirver of, only Qi- 

30-33. Frft from . . . earth. Line-division of D. Q»-F, 
three lines, ending thunder-itrakey humor, earth. 
I 33 delivered. Q4-F. Q1-Q3, deliver. 
1 34 their. Qi, thar. 35 pleased. Q4'39-F, picas'd. 

36 brambles, to divorce. Qi, branchea, to devour. 
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Over the mountaine, and choake up his beauty 
With brakes, rude thorncs and thistles, till the 

sunne 
Scorcht them even to the roots and dryed them 

there j 
And now a gentle gale hath blowne againe, 
That made these branches meete and twine to- 
gether. 
Never to be divided. The god that sings 
His holy numbers over marriage beds 
Hath knit their noble hearts, and here they stand 45 
Your children, mighty King : and I have done. 
King. How, how ? 

Jrethusa, Sir, if you love it in plains truth, 
(For now there is no masking in*t ) this gentle- 
man, 
The prisoner that you gave me, is become 
My keeper, and through all the bitter throwes 
Your jealousies and his til fate have wrought 
him, 



38 choakt. Qi, did choake; Q4'39-F, chosJct. 

39 rudt Ihornes. Qi, rud, dlomea. the. Q6, F, thf. 

40 tvtn. Qi omia. roots. Qi, rootc, thtm. Qi, un. 

41 a. Q 5a omits, gentle. Qi, Q 3, gentler, kath. Qf, hai, 

43 eli'videJ, Qi, uiunade } but O uid B cite unamtdt aa read- 
ing of Qt. 

44 *"(>"• Q* omits. number s, Q4-F. Q»-Q3, number. 
wer. Qi, ore. ^^ Hath. Ql, has. noble. Q5a omiti. 

46 mighty. Qi, worthy. 48 novi. Q4-F, omit. 

50 lArowit. Qi, threats; modern Edd., throes. 
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trugled •, and at length 
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Thus 

Arrived heere my deare husband 

King. Your deere husband ! 

Call in the captain of the cittadell. 
There you shall keepe your wedding. IJe provide 55 
A masque shall make your Himen turne his 

saffron 
Into a sullen coat, and sing sad requiems 
To your departing soules j 
Bloud shall put out your torches, and instead 
Of gaudy flowers about your wanton necks. 
An axe shall hang, like a prodigious meteor, 
Ready to crop your loves sweetes. Heare, you 

gods ! 
From this time do I shake all title off 
Of father to this woman, this base woman j 
And what there is of vengeance in a lyon, 
Chaft among dogs, or rob'd of his deare yong, 
The same inforc't more terrible, more mighty, 
Expect from me ! 

Are. Sir, by that little life I have left to 

sweare by, 

51 ttrugleJ. Q5-F, strangled. 

54-58 Call in ... soules. Line-division of D, B. Q.2-F print 
cal/ in in line 5 3 and end the next four lines with i*f f^f , matCy coal, 
loules. 55 Thtre. Qi, where. 

65 vengeance in. Qr, venge. in. 

66 CkaJt.Qi. Q2-Q4,Chast; Q5-F, Cast. among. Qi, 
136, F, amongst. 68 Expect. Qi, looke. 

69 Sir, included in this line in g], but printed on a line by 
itself Q2-F. /. Q I, that I. 
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Theres nothing that can stirre me from my selfe. y 
What I have done, I have done without repent- 
ance. 
For death can be no bug-beare unto me, 
So long as Pharamond is not my headsman. 
Dion [<3j/<y<?]. Sweet peace upon thy soulc, 
thou worthy maid, 
When ere thou dyest j for this time lie excuse 

thee, 
Or be thy prologue. 

Phi/aster, Sir, let me speake next. 

And let my dying words be better with you 
Then my dull living actions. If you ayme 
At the deere life of this sweet innocent, 
Y'are a tyrant and a savage monster, 
[That feedes upon the blood you gave a life to *,] 
Your memory shall be as foule behind you 
As you are living ; all your better deeds 
Shall be in water writ, but this in marble ; 
No chronicle shall speake you, though yourowne, 
But for the shame of men. No monument 
(Though high and big as Pelion) shalJ be able 
To cover this base murther; make it rich 

70 TAtres. Q5a, Thrre is. tAat, Qi omits. 

72 can . . . me. Qx, to me can be no bug bear. 

73 So. Qi, as. 76 Or ht. Qx, oreby- 
79 deere. Qi omits. 80 T^are. Q,l, you are. 
81 That . . , M, only Qi. 86 the. Qi, a. 
87 ?tl\oH, Qi, Pcleon \ Qsa, Pelican. 
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bra&se, with purest gold, and shining 

jasper, 
[the piramides; lay on epitaphes, 
[ as make great men gods ; my little marble 
at only cloathes my ashes, not my faults) 
,1 farre outshine it. And for after-issues, 
nk not so madly of the heavenly wisedomes, 
It they will give you more for your mad rage 
cut ofF, unlesse it be some snake, or something 

!your selfe, that in his birth shall strangle you. 
ember my father, King ! There was a fault, 
[ forgive it. Let that sinne perswade you 
ove this fady. If you have a soule, »oo 

nke, save her, and be saved. For my selfe, 
■re so long expected this glad houre, 
Inguisht under you, and dayly withered, 
K, by the gods, it is a joy to die ; 
id a recreation in*t. 'oj 

E flier a Meuengtr. 
^esitnger. Wheres the King \ 
^Ang. Heere. 

l/^jx. Get you to your strength, 

krescue the Prince Pharamond from danger j 
rs taken prisoner by the citizens, y 

ring the Lord Philaster, 
)wn [(2j/c/f], Oh, brave followers! 

9 •with pureit. Qi omtts. 

hy the godi. Q4-F, D, heaven knows. a. Q4-F, my. 
i tVkeret. D, Where is. you. Qi omitv. 

\ Fearing. Qi, For. foUowtn, Ql, feliowes. 
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Muteny, my fine deere countrimen, mutenyl "" 
Now, my brave valiant foremen, shew your 

weapons 
In honour of your mistresses ! 

Enter another Messenger, 
2nd Messenger. Arme, arme, arme, arme ! 
King. A thousand divels take [these citi- 
zens ! ] 
Dion \asid€'\, A thousand blessings on um! "S 
2nd Mess. Arme, O King ! the citty is m 
muteny, 
Led by an old gray ruffin, who comes on 
In rescue of the Lord Philaster. 
King. Away to the cittadcU \ — 

Exit ^^Messenger^ with Are\tbma\, 
Phi [/aster,] Bellario. 

lie see them safe, 
"And then cope with these burgers. Let the 

guard »» 

And all the gentlemen give strong attendance, fl 

Exit Kin™ 
Manent Dion, Ckrmontt Tbrasiline. 
CU. The citty up ! this was above our wish* 

Enter anothtr Messenger. Q I omiti j D, Enter a second go 
man. 

1 13 ^nJ Messenger. Q i, * * i Meg " ; Ql-F, " Mew." 

«rmt- Q'l Q4-F, repeat only three timet. 
114^ tAese citi-AertSy Qi. Qi-F, um or 'em. 
115 um. Q I, them. Exit . . . Bellario. Qi omit*. 
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"yion. I, and the marrjage too. By al the 
gods, 

'This noble lady has deceiv'd us all. 
A plague upon my self, a thousand plagues, 115 
For having such unworthy thoughts of her 

deare honour f 
O, I could beat my selfe \ or do you beat me, 
And lie beat you, for we had all one thought. 

C/f. No, no, twill but lose time. 

lyion. You say true. Are your swords 130 
sharpe? — Well, my deare countrymen What- 
ye-Iacks, if you continue and fall not backe 
upon the first broken shinne. He have ye chron- 
icled, and chronicled, and cut and chronicled, 
and all-to-be-praisde and sung in sonnets, and 135 
bawled in new brave ballads, that all tongues 
shall troule you in secula secukrum^ my kind 
can -carriers. 

Thra. What if a toy take urn ith heels now, 
and they runne all away, and cry, the divell 140 
take the hindmost ? 

laj By al the gods, Qi, B. Qs-F, D, by my life. 

124.- 1 38 Thimohie . . . thought. Verec-divigion of Edd. 1787, 
W, D, B. Qq, F, prose. 

131 fVhat-ye-Sackif Qz. Hyphens added by B, who follows 
Ql, what you lackcs. Q3-F, whatyc bcke. 

13,3 ihinnt. Ql, Skin. have yr. Qi, see you j Q3-F, D, 

B, have you. 135 aH-to-be-prahdt. Hyphens added by Th. 

136 bawled. Heath conj., D, B. Qq, F, bathd. 

mi' brave. Q I , brave new. 1 3 8 can-cart iers. Q I ,Couiitriinen. 
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Dion, Then the same divell take the formosi 
too, and sowce him for his breakefast. If they 
all prove cowards, my curses flye among them 
and be speeding ! May they have murreinsi+> 
raigne to keep the gentlemen at home unbound 
in easie freeze ! May the mothes branch their 
velvets, and their silkes only be worne before 
sore eyes I May their false lights undoe um, and 
discover presses, holes, staines, and oldnesse imso 
their sluffes, and make them shop-rid ! May they 
keepe whores and horses, and breake ; and live 
mued up with neckes of beefe and turnups ! 
May they have many children, and none like 
the father ! May they know no language but 15s 
that gibberish they prattle to their parcels, un- 
lesse it bee the goatish Latine they write in their 
bonds, and may they write that false, and lose 
their debts f fl 

Enter the King. " 

King. Now the vengeance of all the godsifio 
confound them ! How they swarme together! 

143 wivct, Qt, uwce. 

i\^ Jiye . . . tpeeding. Q.I, Audi amongR um and ill-«(Kcd- 
ing. F, amongst for among. 

145 murreint. Qi, murricn* ,' Qi, injurious. 

146 unbound, Qi omita. 

147 eaue. Qi, rafinc. motha. Qi, moth. 
153 neckes. Q5a, neck. 155 May I hey. Qi, And. 
157 goat ilk, Qi, Q3. QJ, godshj Q4-F, goaruh ^ Th, W, 

GothJck. 
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what a hum they raise ! — Divels choake your 
"wilde throats ! — - If a man had need to use their 
-Valours, he must pay a brokage for it, and then 
Ifcring um on, and they will jfight like sheepe. Tis 165 
Philaster, none but Philaster, must allay this 
heate. They will not heare me speake, but 
fling durt at me and call me tyrant. Oh, runne, 
«leare friend, and bring the Lord Philaster! 
speake him faire ; call him prince ; do him all 170 
the courtesie you can ; commend me to him ! 
Oh, my wits, my wits ! Exit Ckrcmont. 

Dion \aside\ . Oh my brave countrymen 1 
as I live, I will not buy a pinne out of your 
Avails for this ; nay, you shall cozen me, and He 175 
thank you, and send you brawne and bacon, and 
soile you every Jong vacation a brace of foremen, 
that at Michaelmas shall come up fat and kick- 
ing. — 

King, What they will do with this pooreiS 
prince, the gods know, and I feare. 

Dion [asidg'j . Why, sir, thci'le flea him, and 

163 ivUde Ql, wide. tAetr. Qi, your. 

164 Ae. Qi, wc. for it. Ql, for't. 

165 um. Ql omits, and. Q5-F omit. tAey. Ql, you. 
170 /aire. Q I, well. 171 courtesie. Ql, couiteaies. 
173 countrymen. Qt, citizens. 

177 and soiU yoa. Qt omits. enrery. Q 2 misprints, ever. 

177—179 vacation . . . iictiitg. Qi, vocation ; and foule 

shall come up fat and tti brave liking. 180 i^is. Ql, that. 

181 and. Ql omits. 182 «>. Ql omit*. 
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make church-buckets on's skin, to quench re- 
bellion ; then clap a rivet in's sconce, and hang 
him up for [a] signe. »*! 

Enter Cleremont vaitb Philaster. 

King, O, worthy sir, foi^ive me ; do not make 
Your miseries and my faults meete together, 
To bring a greater danger. Be your selfe, 
Still sound amongst diseases^ I have wrong'd yoi 
And though I find it last, and beaten to it, 
Let first your goodnesse know it. Calme the 

people, 
And be what you were borne to. Take your love, 
And with her my repyentance, all my wishes, 
And all my prayers. By the gods, my h 

speakes this; 
And if the least fall from me not perform'd. 
May I be strooke with thunder ! 

Philaster. Mighty sir, 

I will not doc your greatnesse so much wrong, 
As not to make your word truth. Free the 

princesse 
And the poore boy, and let me stand the shock 
Of this mad sea-breach, which lie either turne J* 
Or perish with it. 

King. Let your owne word frei 

183 quench. Q6, F, squench. a, Qq, F, except \^ 
1^0 to it. Qi, to't. \^t frtt. Ql, mc. it. Ql 00 
\t)1 all. Q4-F, and. i<)^ sf takes 1 hit. Q 1 , speakes all ( 
199 poore. Ql omits, zoi tkem. Ql, her, 
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/%/, Then thus 1 take my leave, kissing your 
hand. 

And hanging on your royall word. Be kingly, 
LAnd be not mooved, sir ^ I shall bring you peace, 
tOr never bring my selfe backe. "S 

King. [Now] all the gods goe with thee. 

Exeunt smnes. 
[SCEKE IV. 
J Street.] 
^^Bter an old Captaine and Citizens with Pbaramond. 

Captain. Come, my brave mirmidons, lets 
fall on. 

ILct your caps swarm, my boyes, and your nim- 
ble tongs 

J'orget your mother gibberish of " what do you 
lacke." 

203 royall. Qi, noble. 204J011, Ql. Q2-F, your. 

206 NoTVy Qi, B. Exeunt omnet. Ql omits. 

Scene I^. The text of Qr from thb point to the end of the 
pUy ii rqninted at the beginning of the Notes to this play. After 
line 37 it departs cntkeily from the text of Qi-F. Variants of 
Q I are henceforth recorded at the fout of* the pge only when 
of importance to the present text. 

I Come, my hravty etc. From the first line of the scene until 
the entry of Philaster at line 81, Qq, F, present a mixture of prose 
»nd verse, much of the latter impossible. The Edd. '78 printed 
the whole as proac j Th, W, and D reduced it to verse j and B 
follows D *'with some nnisgiving." The passage was originally 
probably in verse by Fletcher ; and D's division is here fullowcd 
with notes of its departure from Qi. 

I your caps^ Qi. Qi— F, our caps. your nmhk. 534*39-?, 
you nimble. 3 mother. Q6, F, mothers. 
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And set your mouihcs ope, children, till yi 

pallats 
Fall frighted halfe a fathome past the cure 
Of bay-salt and grosc pepper. And then ciyi 
" Phtlaster, brave Philaster ! " Let Philaster 
Be deeper in request, my ding-dongs. 
My paires of deere indentures, kings of clubs, 
Then your cold water chamblets, or your paint- 
ings 
Spitted with copper. Let not your hasty silkes, 
Or your branched cloth of bodkin, or your lish- 
ues, 
iDearely beloved of spiced cake and custards, 
You Robin Hoods, Scarlets, and Johns, 

your affections 
In darknesse to your shops. No, dainty duckeifj" 
' Up vptth your three-piled spirits, your wrought 

valors i 
And let your uncut coUers make the King feelc 
The measure of your mightinesse. Philaster ! 
Cry, my rose-nobles, cry ! 

AIL PhUaster! Philaster! 

Cap, How do you like this, my lord prince I * 

4 o^e, fti. Qz-F, Up. 

8 ding-dongi. D, from Ql, ding-a-dings. 

9 kings. Q4-F, King. lO yottr. Q5, you.l 
13 6elot<ed. Q3-F, beJoo'd. cuttardi. Q4-F, cu 
nrow, Th, B. Qi-F, D, Your. 
17 colUn. Q.4'39-F, coUer. 
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These are mad boyes, I tell you ; these are things 
That will not strike their top-sailes to a foist, 
And let a man of warre, an argosie, 
Hull and cry cockles, 

Pharamond. Why, you rude slave, do you 

know what you doe ? 
Cap, My pretty prince of puppets, we do 

know, 
And give your greatnesse warning that you talke 
No more such bugs-words, or that solder'd 

crowne 
Shall be scratchd with a musket. Deere Prince 

Pippen, 
Downe with your noble bloud ; or, as I live. 
He have you codled. — Let him lo[o]se, my 

spirits J 
Make us a round ring with your bills, my 

Hectors, 
And let me see what this trim man dares do. 
Now, sir, have at you ! here I lye ; 
And with this swashing blow (do you see, 

sweete prince ?) 
1 could hulke your grace, and hang you up 

crosse-legd, 

»8 solder'd. Q3-F, soldred. 

33 «*. Qi, Q2. Q3-F, D, B, ii». 34 lye. Q6, F, it. 

35 nvasAing. Qi, washing. j«, rweettj Qi. Q3, «weeti 
Q4. QS''. Q6, sweat ; Qsa, swet ; F, swear. 

36 HuJitf Qi-F. Boas. Qi, D, B, hock. 
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Like a hare at a poulters, and do this with this 
wiper. 
Pha. You will not see me murderd, wicked 

villaines ? 
/// Citizen. Yes, indeed, will we, sir; wc 
have not seen one 
For a great while. 

Cap. He would have weapons, would he ? ^ 

Give him a broadside, my brave boyes, with your 

pikes ; ^ 

Branch mee his skin in flowers like a sattin, ^ 
And betweene every flower a mortal cut. — 
Your royalty shall ravel! ! — Jag him, gentlemen j 
He have him cut to the kell, then downe the 

seames. ^k 

Oh for a whip to make him galloone-laces ! ^| 
lie have a coach-whip. 

Pha. Oh, spare me, gentlemen L 

Cap. Hold, hold ; M 

The man begins to feare and know himsclfe;^^ 

He shall for this time only be scald up, 5« 

With a feather through his nose, that he may 

only 

39-47 Tes . . . coacA-viAip. Ql-F, as prose to tvkip in I. 46^1 
then two short verse-linea ending gaJJoone-iaceSf CMcb-'whip. ^^ 

40 Far, W, D, B. Qz-F, foe. ^H 

48 Hotd^ hdd. Qi-F include in I. 49. 

51-54 fVhh . . . Jiing. Q2-Q4., verse-lines ending jw, gfi'it 
yoUf iing } Q5— F, three linea ending see, goings king. 
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je heaven, and thinke whither hee's going. 
'ay, my beyond-sea sir, we will proclaime you : 
bu would be king I 
'hou tender heire apparant to a church-ale, 55 

'hou sleight prince of single scarcenct, 
liou royall ring-taile, fit to flie at nothing 
ut poore mens poultry, and have every boy 
eate thee from that too with his bread and butter ! 

Pha. Gods keepe me from these hel-hounds ! 

1st Cit. Shalls geld him, captaine ? 60 

Cap. No, you shall spare his dowcets, my 
deare donsels-^ 
,5 you respect the ladies, let them flourish: 
'he curses of a longing woman kill 
,s speedy as a plague, boyes. 

1st Cit. He have a leg, that's certaine. 

^nd Cit. I!e have an arme. 65 

jrd Cit. He have his nose, and at mine owne 

charge build 
, colledge and clap't upon the gate. 

pb Cit. ril have his little gut to string a kit 

with, 
or certainely a royall gut will sound like silver. 

Pba. Would they were in thy belly, and I past 70 
ly patne once ! 

52 Aee's. Dj B, be is. 53 my. Q6, F, omit. 

56 starctnet, F (correctly) sarcenet- 60 Itt. Q4-F, a. 

63 *///, F. G2-Q6, kills. 

63-64 TAe curses . . . boyes. Q5-F, as one Hne. 

70-71 Would . . , ome. Q»-F, one line. 
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§th Cit, Good captaine, let me have his liver 

to feed ferrets. 
Cap. Who will have parcels else ? speake. 
Pha, Good gods, consider me ! I shall be^ 

tortur'd. ■ 

1st Cit. Captaine, He give you the trimming 
of your two-hand sword. 
And let me have his skinne to make false scab- 
bards. 
2nd Cit. He had no homes, sir, had he ? 
Cap. No, sir, hee's a pollard : 
What woiildst thou do with homes ? 

2nd Cit. O, if he had had, 

I would have made rare hafts and whistles of urn j k 
But his shin bones, if they be sound, shall serve, 
me. 

Enter Pbilaster. 
AIL Long live Philaster, the brave Prince 

Philaster I 
Philaster. I thanke you, gentlemen. But wh; 
are these 
Rude weapons brought abroad, to teach your 

hands 
Uncivil trades ? 

Cap. My royall Rosicleere, 

^% G«>d. 04, Q5b, God. 

75-81 Captaine . . . urve me. Qx-F, ai prose. 
76 two. Qa, Q3, 1. Q4-F omit. 
79 had had. Q4-F, had. 81 thia. Qj-Qs 
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We are thy mirmidons, thy guard, thy rorers 
And when thy noble body is in durance, 
Thus doe we clap our musty murrians on, 
And trace the streets in terrour. Is it peace. 
Thou Mars of men ? is the King sociable, 90 

And bids thee live ? art thou above thy foemen, 
And free as Phoebus ? speak. If not, this stand 
Of royall bloud shall be abroach, atilt, 
And runne even to the lees of honour. 

Phi. Hold, and be satisfied : I am my selfe, 95 
Free as my thoughts are -^ by the gods, I am 1 

Cap. Art thou the dainty darling of the King ? 
Art thou the Hylas to our Hercules ? 
Doe the lords bow, and the regarded scarlets 
Kiss theire gum'd gols, and cry " We are your 

servants " ? "'° 

Is the court navigable, and the presence stucke 
With flags of friendship ? If not, we are thy 

castle. 
And this man sleepes. 

Phi. I am what I desire to be, your friend ; 
I am what I was borne to be, your prince. 105 

Pba. Sir, there is some humanity in you j 
You have a noble soule : forget my name. 
And know my misery ; set me safe aboord 



94 j4nd runne. Ql-F, B, udude in 1. 93. 
101 stucke. Q5-F, struck. 
^04 / desire f F. Q^-Q,(>, I doc desire. 1 07 my. 
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From these wild canibals, and, as I live, 
lie quit this land for ever. There is nothing,— no 
Perpetual prison ment, cold, hunger, sicknesse 
Of all sorts, all dangers, and all together, 
The worst company of the worst men, madncs^j 

age. 
To be as many creatures as a woman. 
And do as all they do, nay, to despaire, — 
But I would rather make it a new nature. 
And live with all these, then endure one hov 
Amongst these wild dogges. 

Phi, I do pitty you. — Friends, discharge your' 

feares ; 
Deliver me the prince. lie warrant you ■ 

I shall be old enough to finde my safety. " 

jrd Cit. Good sir, take heede he does not 

hurt you; 
Hee's a fierce man, I can tell you, sir. 

Cap. Prince, by your leave. He have a su 

single, 
And make you like a hawke. ffe ttrivts, "5 

Phi. Away, away, there is no danger in him : 
Alas, he had rather sleepc to shake his fit off! 

1 1 1 eckneue. Q2-Q6 hive comma after sickneste. ^| 

111 all dangers. Q1-Q6, of all dangers. a// together. Qa- 
Q6, altogether. 

T17 tieu. G4-F, D, B. tho«. 123 Hee's. D, Hen. 

125 maie, Q1-Q6. F, male ; Th, D, B, mail. 
He itri-ces. Q3-Q4i 05l>-P. He stirs. 
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Looke you, friends, how gently he leads ! Upon 

my word, 
Hee's tame enough, he need[s] no further 

watching. 

Good my friends, goe to your houses, 13° 

And hy me have your pardons and my love; 
And know there shall be nothing in my power 
You may deserve, but you shall have your wishes : 
To give you more thankes, were to flatter you. 
Countinue still your love; and, for an earnest, 135 
Drinke this. [Gives mmey.l 

AIL Long maist thou live, brave prince, brave 

prince, brave prince ! 

Exit FbilasUr and Pbaramond, • 
Cap, Go thy wayes, thou art the king of 

curtesie J 
Fall off again e, my sweete youths. Come, 
And every man trace to his house againe, 14° J\ 

And hang his pewter up j then to the taverne. 
And bring your wives in muffes. We will have 

musicke ; 
And the red grape shall make us dance and rise, 

boyes. Exeunt, 

128 you. Q6, your. lag needi. Qi-F, need. 

130-13 1 Good . . . lovs. Vcrse-diviaioa of Edd. '78, W, 
'D. Bj Qq» F. asproee. 

138 Go thy tvayts. Q4-F omit. 

'39-«43 P'ill • • • %•". Verse-diirision of W, D, B. Qq, 

' ur linea ending man^ to, have, boyes. 
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[Scene V. 

An Apartment in the Palace, '\ 

Enter King, Arethma, Galatea, Megra, CleremnU\ 
Dion, Tbraiiline, Belkrio, and Attendance, 

King, Is it appeas'd ? 

Dion, Sir, all is quiet as this dead of night, 
As peaceable as sleepc. My Lord Philaster 
Brings on the prince himselfe. 

King. Kind gentleman! 

I wilJ not breake the least word I have given 
In promise to him : I have heap*d a world 
Of griefe upon his head, which yet I hope 
To wash away. 

Enter Philaster and Pbaramond. 

Cleremont, My lord is come. 

King. My Sonne! 

Blest be the time that 1 have leave to call 
Such vertue mine ! Now thou art inminearmes, w 
Me thinkes I have a salve unto my brest 
For all the stings that dwell there. Streames of 

griefe 
That I have wrong' d thee, and as much of joy 
That I repent it, issue from mine eyes : 
Let them appease thee. Take thy right; take 

her ; ij 



z thiu Th, W, B, the. 
4 gtntlmaM^ Th, W, D, B. 



Qq, F, gendemen. 
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She is thy right too ; and forget to urge 
My vexed soule with that I did before. 

Philaster. Sir, it is blotted from my memory, 
Past and forgotten, — For you, prince of Spain, 
Whom I have thus redeem'd, you have full 

leave 
Xo make an honourable voyage home. 
And if you would goe furnished to your realme 
With fair provision, I do see a lady. 
Me thinkes, would gladly beare you company : 
How hke you this peece ? 

Megra. Sir, he Hkes it well, 

For he hath tryed it, and hath found it worth 
His princely hking. We were tane a-bedj 
I know your meaning. I am not the first 
That nature taught to seeke a fellow forth j 
Can shame remain perpetually in me. 
And not in others ? or have princes salves 
Xo cure ill names, that meaner people want ? 

Phi, What meane you ? 

Meg. You must get another ship, 

Xo beare the princesse and her boy together. 
. Dion. How now ! 

Meg. Others tooke me, and I tooke her and 
him 



18 h is. F, is it. 

z8 Jtnvw. Q5a, knew. 

34 itsrt. j^6, F, dear. 



26 kathfaund. Q-^-V omit hath. 
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At that all women may be tane sometime : 
Ship us all foure, my lord ; we can indure 
Weather and winde alike. 

King. Cleere thou thy selfe, or know not mc 

for father. 40] 

Arethuia. This earth, how false it is ! What 
means is left for me 
To cleere my self? It lies in your beleefe : 
My lords, beleeve me ; and let all things else 
Struggle together to dishonour me. fl 

Bellario. O, stop your eares, great King, that™ 
I may speake 45 

As freedome would ! Then I will call this lady 
As base as are her actions : heare me, sir; 
Beleeve your heated bloud when it rebels fl 

Against your reason, sooner then this lady. ^* 
Meg. By this good light, he beares it han- 

somely. 50 

Phi. This lady ! I will sooner trust the wind 
With feathers, or the troubled sea with pearle, 
Then her with any thing. Beleeve her not. 
Why, thinke you, if i did beleeve her words, 
I would outlive em ? Honour cannot take 5! 

37 sometime. Q6, F, sometimes, 

39 winde. Q4'34, wine. 

41 Tiis tank. Qi prints as a separate line. 

47 are. Q3 omits ; Q4-F, be. 

48 your. F, hour. hcaud. Q3-F, hated. 
59 tadiy. B (qy. ), hardly. 
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(Revenge on you ; then what were to be knownc 
But death ? 

King. Forget her, sir, since all is knit 

Betwcene us. But I must request of you 
One favour, and will sadly be denyed. 

Phi. Command, what ere it be. 

King. Sweare to be true 60 

To what you promise. 

Phi, By the powers above. 

Let it not be the death of her or him, 
And it is granted f 

King. Beare away that boy 

To torture : I will have her cleerd or buried. 

Phi. O, let me call my word backe, worthy sir! ^5 
Aske something else ; bury my life and right 
In one poore grave ; but doe not take away 
My life and fame at once. 

King. Away with him f It stands irrevocable. 

Phi. Turne all your eyes on me ! Heere 
stands a man. 
The falsest and the basest of this world. 
Set swords against this breast, some honest man, 
For I have livd till I am pittied ! 
My former deedcs were hateful ; but this last 
Is pittifuU, for I unwillingly 
Have given the deere preserver of my life 

60-6 1 S'weare , . . promise. Ql-F as one line. 

63 that. F, the. 65 •word. G4-F, wordi. 

74 were. Q6, F, arc. 
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Unto his torture. Is it in the power 

Of flesh and bloud to cany this, and live? 

Offers to kill himsilft, 
jfrs. Dear sir, be patient yet ! Oh, stay that 

hand ! 
King. Sirs, strip that boy. 
Dion, Come, sir ; your tender flesh V) 

Will try your constancie. 

Bell. O, kill me, gentlemen! . 

Dion. No. — Helpe, sirs. ^M 

Bell. Will you torture me.™ 

King. Hast there; 

Why stay you ? 

Bell. Then I shall not breake my vow, 

You know, just gods, though I discover all. 
King. Hows that ? will he confesse ? 
Dion. Sir, so he sayes. h 

King. Speake then. 

Bell. Great King, if you command 

This lord to talke with me alone, my tongue, 
Urg'd by my heart, shall utter all the thoughts 
My youth hath knownej and stranger things 

then these ^H 

You heare not often. ^H 

King. Walk aside with him, 90 

[Di0A and Be liar ia walk apart. "^ 
79 Ok. Q4-F, or. 80 &>x. Q5a, sir. 

80-8 1 Come . . . constancy. VcrK-division of W, D. Q<j, F, 
8 1 try. Qi, tire. 
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Dion, Why speak'st thou not ? 

Bell. Know you this face, my lord ? 

Dion. No. 

Bell. Have you not seene it, nor the like ? 

Dion. Yes, I have seen the like, but readily 
1 know not where, 

Bdl. I have bin often told 

In court of one Euphrasia, a lady, 95 

And daughter to you 5 betwixt whom and me 
(They that would flatter my bad face would 

sweare) 
There was such strange resemblance, that we 

two 
Could not be knowne asunder, drest alike. 

D'tQn. By heaven, and so there is ! 

Bell. For her fair sake, 100 

Who now doth spend the spring time of her life 
In holy pilgrimage, move to the King, 
That I may scape this torture. 

Dim. But thou speak'st 

As like Euphrasia as thou dost looke. 
How came it to thy knowledge that she lives 105 
In pilgrimage? 

Bdl. I know it not, my lord ; 

But I have heard it, and doe scarce beleeve it. 

Dion. Oh, my shame ! is't possible ? Draw 
neerc. 



106 it. Q5a omto. 



108 M "t. Th, W, D, is it. 




Dion. O, tis just, ds she! 
Now I doe know thee. Oh, that thou hadst 

dyed, 

And I had never scene thee nor my shame ! 
How shall I owne thee ? shall this tongue of mineu 
Ere call thee daughter more ? 

Bell. Would I had died indeed I I wish it too : 
And so I must have done by vow, ere publishd 
What I have told, but that there was no mcanes 
To hide it longer. Yet I joy in this, ' 

The princesse is all deere. 

King. What, have you done? 

Dion. Alls discovered. 

Phi. Why then hold you me? 

All is discovered ! Pray you, let me go. 

He offers to stab bimst^i. 

King. Stay him. 

Are. What is discovered .? 

Dion. Why, my shame. 

It is a woman : let her speake the rest. i 

ii8 /. Qi, Q3, omit. 122 A!lt. Q6, F, D, B, AU ». 
123 Alt . . . go. Q4'39-F aaaign this and consequently the 
voaipnal stage-dirccdon to ^* Dion." 
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Phi, How ? that againe \ 
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Dim. It is a woman. 

Phi. Blest be you powers that favour inno- 
cence ! 
King. Lay hold upon that Jady. 

\_Megra is seized."] 
' Phi. It is a woman, sir ! — Harke, gentle- 
men. 
It is a woman ! — Arethusa, take »3o 

My soule into thy brest, that would be gone 
With joy. It is a woman \ Thou art faire. 
And vertuous still to ages, in despight 
Of malice. 

King. Speake you, where lies his shame ? 
BelL I am his daughter. 13s 

Phi. The gods are just. 

Dion. 1 dare accuse none ; but, before you two, 

The vertue of our age, I bend my knee 

For mercy. [Kneels.'] 

Phi. [raising hini] , Take it freely ; for I 

know, 

Though what thou didst were undiscreetely 

done, X40 

Twas meant well. 

Are. And for me, 

I have a power to pardon sins, as oft 
As any man has power to wrong me. 

134 OfmaiUe. Qq, F, include in preceding line. 
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Oe. Noble and worthy f 

PhL But, Bellario, 

(For I must call ihcc still so,) tell me why M5 
Tbou didst concealc thy sex. It was a fault, 
A foult, Bcllario, thou^ thy other deeds 
Of tnsth otitwaigfaM it. All these jealousies 
Had flowne to nothing, if thou hadst discovered 
\N'hat now we know. 

B^U. My father oft would speakcijo 

Your worth and vertue ; and, as I did grow 
More and more apprehensive, I did thirst 
To see the man so [pjrais'd. But yet all this 
Was but a mayden longing, to be lost 
As soon as found ; till, sitting in my window, 'JJ 
Printing my thoughts in lawne, I saw a god, 
I thought, (but it was you,) enter our gates : 
My bloud flue out and backe againe, as fast 
As I had puft it fonh and suck't it in 
Like breath : then was I call'd away in hast '** 
To enterteinc you. Never was a man, 
Heav'd from a sheep-coat to a scepter, rais'd 
So high in thoughts as I : you left a kisse 
Upon these lippes then, which I meane to keepc 
From you for ever : I did heare you talke, '♦'^ 
Farre above singing. After you were gone, 
I grew acquainted with my heart, and searched 

150 o/i wculJ. Q5-F, would oft. 

153 prais'J. EM, 171 1. Qq, F, nis'd. 
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What stir'd it so : alas, I found it love ! 

"Yet farre from lust j for, could I but have liv'd 

In presence of you, I had had my end. 170 

For this I did delude my noble father 

With a feign'd pilgrimage, and drest my selfe 

In habit of a boy j and, for I knew 

My birth no match for you, I was past hope 

Of having you ; and understanding well 17s 

That when I made discovery of my sex 

I could not stay with you, I made a vow, 

I By all the most religious things a maid 
Could call together, never to be knowne. 
Whilst there was hope to hide me from mens eyes, i8o 

I' For other than I seem'd, that I might ever 
Abide with you. Then sate I by the fount, 
Where first you took me up. 

King. Search out a match 

I Within our kingdome, where and when thou 
wilt, 
And I will pay thy dowry j and thy selfe 185 

Wilt well deserve him. 

BelL Never, sir, will I 

Marry \ it is a thing within my vow. 
But, if I may have leave to serve the princcsse, 
To see the vertues of her lord and her, 
I shall have hope to live. 



Are. 



L Philaster, 
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169 but have. Q6, F, tiave but. 1S4 thowwiU. Q^aomita. 



Cannot be jealous, though you had a lady 
Drest like a page to serve you j nor will I 
Suspect her living here. — Come, live with me; 
Live free as I doe. She that loves my lord, 
Curst be the wife that hates her I '9$ 

Phi. I grieve such vertue should be laid in 
earth 
Without an heire. — Hear me, my royall father:. 
Wrong not the freedome of our soules so much, 
To ihinke to take revenge of that base woman; 
Her malice cannot hurt us. Set her free *» 

As she was borne, saving from shame and sinne. 
King. Set her at liberty. — But leave the 
court; 
This is no place for such. — You, Pharamond, 
Shall have free passage, and a conduct home 
Worthy so great a prince. When you come 

there, 

Remember twas your faults that lost you her, 
And not my purpos'd will. 

Pharamond. I do confess. 

Renowned sir. 

King. Last, joyne your hands in one. En- 
joy, Philaster, 
This kingdome, which is yours, and, after me, *«<> 
What ever I call mine. My blessing on you ! 
All happy houres be at your marriage joyes. 
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196 titrtue. Fj virtiMM, 



200 her, Q5a, us. 



at you may grow your selves over all lands, 
d live to see your plenteous branches spring 
lerever there is sunne ! Let princes learn »i5 
this to rule the passions of their blood ; ^ 

r what heaven wills can never be withstood. 

Exeunt omnes, 

213 your selves. Q5a, your self. 

214 live. Q1-Q4, like. 

FINIS, 
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Bom to l&^ilajtter 

Fiw /Af meaning of linglc •wordi lee the Glossary. 

Datb. In the Scourge of Folly by John Davies of Hereford, en- 
tered S. R. Oct. iy 1610, occurs an epigram addressed to Fletcher, 
the fint words of which, '* Love lies ablceding," refer to the second 
title of Phitaster, The play must, then, have been written and acted 
before Oct. 8, 1610 5 and the date generally suggested for itsfint 
presentation, iGoS, seems a plausible conjecture. 

Stage Hibtoky. PhilaUer was first acted by the King's Men at 
either die Globe or the Elackfriarg theatre, and while Shalcespeait 
was still writing for that company. It was acted at court t6ii-13i 
and was popular until the closing of the theatres in 1642. A drdl, 
the Club Aferty based on Act v, Scene 4, was perfonned at tbe 
Red Bull during the suppression of the theatres ; and the play wai 
revived immediately afiter the Restoration. Pepys taw it in 166 1 
and again in 1668, when Hart was playing Philaster, and Nell 
Gwynnc, Belkrio. It was also played in Lincolni-lnn- Fields when 
the women acted alone, perhaps in 1664. In 1695, P^tl^i*"'\ 
" Rcvis'd and the Two last Acts new Written," by Elkanah Settle, 
was produced at the Theatre Royal \ and another alteration appeared 
in the works of George ViUiere, Duke of Buckingham, 1714, en- 
titled the Rtitauration. As Dycc remarks, it was probably not 
written by the Duke, and never acted. In I? 1 1, when Philasttr 
was revived at Druiy Lane, it had not been acted there for eleven 
years ; and after 171 5 it was apparently not acted until 1763, when 
it was revived with considerable alterations by the elder Colman. 
Poweil made his first appearance at this performance, and the pla; 
scored a success. Coltmn's revision was printed b his Works, 
1777, and was acted off and on until the end of the century. 

Rkskmblances to Cymbsume. The resemblances between 
PhUaiier and Cymbeline have been frequently noted and discussed.' 
Some paraUel passages may be instanced; the first sixty lines of 
each play; Arcthusa's Speech, in, 2, 162-166, and Imogen's, 
ni, 4, 60—66 ; Leonatus' soliloquy, n, 5, 8fF, and Philaster's, m, 
2, 105-128 J Philaster's speech after he has been hurt by the 

I Eapcdadljr in Lconhardt'i tfthtr Bn^i*hun{$n vn . , . Phllaittr, 
Btmht, and Cjmhtlinty Anglia^ vot. S, and Tht Infiutnei *f B*0iim*m^ 
and Flitthtr »n Sheiiftrt, by the pretent ediior, chap. 9. 
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country fellow, iv, 3, 105-1 10, and lachimo's after he haa been 
avercome by Lconatufi, v, z, i -6 j, also the quibbles on strange and 
stranger, Ph'tiastery i^ i^ 93~97) *^^ Cymbtiinty n, I. The rtrsera- 
bknces, however, are not so much in parallel passages as in utuations 
and characters. The relations and experiences of Lconatus and 
Imogen are similar to those of Philaster and Arethusa ; while as a 
page and in the country scenes Imogen resembles BeOariu. In each 
play the king's, attempt to marry the heiress of the crown to an 
unworthy braggart results m the estrangement of the true loveif and 
die sbnder of the heroine, but tragedy is eventually averted by the 
confession of the slanderer and a general forgiveness. In both plays, 
an idyllic dement is contrasted with the tragic and centres about a 
maiden disguised as a page who suffers privations and who constantly 
appeals to our sympathies through the utter devotion and ideal 
tenjdemess of her character. The two kings are similar in character 
and actions and Cloten and Pharamond are both brutish braggarts, and 
each serves to supply the comic element of the play. So noticeable 
%re these sirtiilaritie:a and the general resemblance of the pbys in 
material and construction that it seems likely that one play owes 
Kimething to the other. The probahQity of direct indebtedness is 
increased by the tact that the two plays were acted within a year or 
two of each other and by the same theatrical company. It is not 
possible to determine with certainty which play was the earlier, and 
the question of which author waa the borrower rests on considera- 
tions too complex to be treated here. To the present editor, it 
seems probable that Pkilaiter was the earlier, that in its essential 
traits it was an innovation, a new type of play, and that ita success 
had aji important influence on Shakespeare's choice and treatment 
of material in CymMine. 

Actus I » » - Actus Quintus. Here follow the opening of 
Act I, Scene I (corresponding to U. 1-121 of the text) and the last 
scene of Act v, as they appear in Qi. They are printed line for 
lifK and literatim. 
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Lyon. Noble friend welcome, and «ee who encoon- 
wn us» honourable good Clerimen. 

Cli. My good Lord Lyon, molt happily met wor> 
thy Trati/ine^ 

Come gallAnts, what's the newea, 
the season affoords ut variety, 
the nouikts of our time runnes on heape«, 
to glut their itching cares with aiHe sountis, 
trotting tu'th burac ; and In the Temple walke 
with greater lealc to heart a nouall lye, 
than pyoua Anthum tho chanted by Cheruhint. 

TaAus. True Sir : 
■nd holds set counsel*, to vent their braine sicke optnioas 
with presagcments what all states shall designc. 

Cli. Thata as their intelligence serues. 

LvoN. And tliat iliall aeruc as long as inuendon luta, 
there dreams they relate, as spoke from Oracles, 
or if the gods should hold a synod, and make them their Mcriarta, 
they will diuine and prophecie too : but come and speake yonr thoughts 
of the intended marriage with the Spanish Prince, 
He is come you see, and hrauely entertainde, 

T»AS. Hee is so, but not married yet. 

Cle. But like to be, and shall have in dowry with the Princene 
this Kingdome of Cycete. 

Lkon. Soft and feire, there M more will forbid the baincs, then 
■ay amen to the marriage ; though the King vsurped the Kingdome 
during the non-age of the Prince PkylaUer^ hee must not thinketo 
bereaue him of it quite j hee is now come to yeares to claime the 
Crowne. 

TuA. And lose his head i' the asking. 

LeoN. A diadem worn by a headlesse King wold be wonderoos, 
Phylatter is too wcake in power. 

Clz. He hath many fnends. 

L»oN. And few helpers. 

T«A. The people loue him. 

Leon. I grant it, that the King knowea too well, 
And makis this Contract to make his &cdon strong : 
Whats a giddy-headed multitude, 
That's not Disciplinde nor trainde up in Armes, 
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To be trusted vnto ? No, he that will 

Bandy for a Monarchic, must prouide 

Brave marshall truopes with resolution armde, 

To stand the shock of bloudy doubtful wanre, 

Nor danted though disastrous Fate doth frowne, 

And spit all spightfuU fury in their face ; 

DcfyJiiB horror in her ugliest forme, 

And growcs more valiant, the more danger threat* ; 

Or let Icane famine her affliction send, 

Whose pining plagues a second hel doth bring, 

Thei'le hold their courage in her height of spleene, 

Till valour win plenty to supply them, 

What thioke ye, would yer feast-hunting Citizens 

Indure thu f 

Taa. No sir, a fiakt march a mile out of town that their wiuea may 
bring them their dinnen, is the hottest seruice that they are trained 
vp ta 

Cle. I could wish thdr experience answered their louM, 
Then should the much too much wrongd Phylmtery 
Possesse his right in spight of Don and the diudJ, 

TaA. My heart is with your wishec. 

Leon. And so is mine, 
And to should all that loues then- true borne Prince, 
Then let vs ioyne our Forces with our mtndes, 
In whats our power to right this wronged Lord, 
And watch aduantagc as beat may fit the time 
To stir the murmuring people vp. 
Who is already possest with hrs wrongi, 
And easily would in rebellion rise, 
Which full well the King doth both know and feare, 
But first our seruice weeMe proffer to the Prince, 
And set our projects as he accepts of vfl j 
But husht, the King is commlng. lound muskie tvitkin. 

Enter tht King, Pharamont, the Princetsty the Lady Gallatea, tht 
Lady Megra, a Gent/eivoman, nvtth Lords attending, the King 
takei his state. 

King. Faire Prince, 
^ce heauens. great guider furthen our intenti. 
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And brought you with safety here to arriue 

Within our Kingdomc and Court of Cyctle^ 

Wc bid you most welcome, Princely Pharamotitf 

And that our Kingly bounty shall conArme^ 

Euen whilst the Heauens bold so propitious aaprct 

WceMe crownc your wiaht desires (with our own«} 

Lend me your hand iweet Prince, hereby enioy 

A fill! fruition of your best contents, 

The interest I hold I doe possesse you with, 

Onely a fiithen care, and pmyers retaine, 

That hcaucn may hcape on blessings, take her PrloCe, 



Actut r, Seon V. 

Enter an olde Caprtanty vtith a crew of Gtiiuns^ lttuB»g Pha»- 
AMONT priioner. 

Cap. Come my braue Mermedons, faJ on, let your capa swarm, 
tc your nimble tongues forget your gibrish, of what you lade, and 
net your mouthes ope* children, till your pallats fiill frighted halfie • 
fathom past the cure of baysalt & grossc pepper ; and then eric Phy- 
laster, braue Pkylaster. Let Pbylaster be deep in request, my 
ding-n-dings, my paire of deare Indentures : King of clubs, the 
your cut -water-chamlets, and your painting : let tiot your hasty 
iilkea deerly beloucrs of Custards & Checscakcs, or your branch 
cloth of bodkins, or your tyBcnJcs, your robbin^hood scarlet and 
Johns, tie your affections in durance to your ahopt, my dainty duck- 
crs, vp with your three pil'd spirits, that rightvalouroug, and let your 
accute colours make the King to fcele the measure of your might- 
inesM ; Fkylaittr^ cry, myroee nobles, cry. 

OmNes. Pkyiaster^ Phylaiter. 

Cap. How doe you like this, my Lord prisoner ? 
These are mad boyes I can tell you, 
Thc*e bee things that will not strike top-sayle to a Foyst. 
And let a Man of warre, an Argosea, 
Stoope to carry coales. 

Phas. Why, you damn*d tiaues, doe you know who I am ? 

Cap. Yes, my pretie Prince of puppits, we do know, and giue 
you gentle warning, you calke no more such bugs words, left that 
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sodden Crowne ihould be scracht with a musket j deare Prince pip- 
pin, rie haue you codled, let him loose mjr apirits, and make a ring 
with your hils my h^rti : Now let mec see what this hraue man 
dares doe : note sir, haue at you with this washing blow, here I lie, 
doe you huffe sweete Prince ? I could hock your grace, and hang 
you crosse kg'd like a Mare at a Poulters stall ; and do thtu. 

Phab. Gcntletticn, honest Gentlemen — 

I SovL. A speakes treaiaon Capulne, shal's knock him 
downe ? 

Cap. Hold, I say. 

J SovL. Good Captaine let me haue one mal at's mazard, I 
feele my stomacke strangely prouoked to bee at his Spanish pot- 
nowle, shal's kill turn ? 

Omnes. I, kill him, kill him. 

Cap. Againe I say hold. 

3 SovL. O how rankehelookei, aweete Captaine let's geld him, 
and send his dowsets for a dish to the Burdello. 

4 SovL, No, let's rather sell them tu some woman ChymlBt^ 
that extractions, shee might draw an excellent prouocatiue oyle firoin 
vscth ' them, that might be very vsefuU. 

Caf. You see, my scuruy Don, how precious you are in es- 
teem amongst vs, had you not beene better kept at home, J thinke 
you bad : mu5t you needes come amongs^t vs, to haue your saffron 
hide taw'd us. wee intend 'it : My Don, PAy/aifer must suffer death 
to satisfie your roclanchoUy spleencj he must my Don, he must; 
but we your Phyaitians, hold it fit that you bleede for it : Come my 
robusticks, my braue regiment of rattle makers, let'scala common 
curnuted counsell, and like graue Senators, beare vp our brancht 
crests, in sitting vpon the seuerall tortures we shall put him to, and 
with asUttlc sense as may be, put your wilsin execution. 

Some Cries. Burne him, bume him. 

Otheks. Hang him, hang him. Enter Phylasteb. 

Cap. No, rather let's carbinade his cods-head, and cut him to 
collopa : shall I begin ? 

Phi, Stay your fijrics my louing Countrimcn. 

Ohmes. P Ay fatter is come, Phy latter^ PAy tatter. 

1 viith, 1. e., atcth to inakc,<boald evidently eome before txtrattitnM 
in tbc preceding line. 
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Cap. My porcupines of «plte, make roomc I say, that 1 tasf 
Mlutc my braue Prince : and it Prince PAy/aiter at liberty ? 

Phi. I am, most louing countrimen. 

Cap. Then giuc me thy Princely goll, which thu* I kine, to 
whom I crouch and bow ^ But see my royall sparke, this head- 
•trong swarmc that follow mc humming like a master Bet, haut I 
led forth their Hiues, and being on wing, and in oui heady Aight, 
baue teazed him shall suffer for thy wrongs. 

Omnk«. I, I, let's kill him, kQJ htm. 

Phi. But heare me, Countrimen. 

Cap, Heare the Prince, I say, heare Phylaster. 

Omnxs. I, I, heare the Prince, heare the Prince. 

Phi. My comming is to glue you thanks, my deerc Countri- 
men, whose poweriuU sway hath curb'd the prossccudng fiuy of 
my foes. 

Omnm. We will curb vm, we will cuib ▼in. 

Phi. I finde you will. 
But if my intrcst in your loues be such. 
As the world take* notice of^ Let me craue 
You would deliuer Pharamoni to ray hand, 
And from me accept this Giutt vm kit 

Tertimonic of my loue. 

Which 'a but a pittance of those ample thankes, 
Which shall redowne with showred courtesies. 

Cap. Take him to thee braue Prince, and we thy boun^ 
thankefully accept, and will drinke thy health, thy perpetuall health 
my Prince, whilst memory lasts amongst v«, we are thy Mermidons, 
my AcAtUit : we are those will folbw thee, and in thy scruice will 
scowre our rusty murins and our billbow-blades, most noble Phylat- 
Ur, we will : Come my ro wrists let's retyer tiU occasion calls n to 
attend the noble Piylaster. 

Omnks. Phylaster^ PAylaster^ PAylaster. 

Exit Captaine, and Gfiaent, 

Phar. Worthy sir, I owe you a life, 
For but your sclfe there* nought could haue prcuail'd. 

Phi, Tis the least of seruice that 1 owe the King, 
Who was caiefiili to prcscrue ye. 
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Enter Leon, Tkasiuni, and Clmimon. 

Pra. I euer thoughr the boy waa hune^t. 

Leon. Well, tis a braue boy Gentlemen. 

Ci.». Yet you 'Id not bclecuc this. 

Leon. A plague on my forwardnessc, what a vUlaine was I, to 
wrong vm so \ a mischiefc on my muddy hraines, was I mad ? 

TiiA. A little frantick in your rash attempt, but that was your 
lo¥c to PAylafter, sir. 

Leon. A pox on lucfa loue^ hauc you any hope my counti^ 
nance will ere serue me to looke on tbetn ? 

CLE. O very well Sir. 

Leon. Very lU Sir, vds death, I could beate out my brainci, or 
hang my lelfe in rcuenge. 

CtE. There would be little gotten by it, enc keep* you as ye are. 

Leon. An excellent boy, Gentlenaen beleeue it, harke the King 
li commtng. Cortieti sounds. 

Enter the King^ Prtncesse, Gallatia, Me<3ra, Bellaeio, a Gw- 
tlewoman, and othtr attendants. 

K. No newes of his rctume, 
Will not this rahle multirude be appeas'd ? 
I feire th«r outrage, leit it should extend 
With dangering of Pkaramonts Ufe. 

Enter Philasteb ttfitk Phakamont. 

LE!0N. See Sir, Pkylatter is return 'd. 

Phi. Royall Sir, 
Receiue into your boeome your desired peace, 
Those discontented mutineaerea be appeagde, 
And this fortaigne Prince in safety. 

K. How happie I am in thee Pbylasttr} 
Whose excellent vcrtucs begets a world of loue, 
I am indebted to thee for a Kingdome, 
I here surrender vp all Soucraignetie. 

Ralgne peacefully with thy espoused Bride, Delivers his Crotvne 
Ashumc ray Son to take what is thy due. to him. 

Pka How Sir, yer son, what am I then, your Daughter you 
gave to me. 

KiN. But heauen hath made asignement vnto htm, 
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And brought your contract to anullity : 

Sir, your entertainment hath beene most faJre, 

Had not your hcU-brcd lust dride vp the spring, 

From whence flow'd forth those feuoura that you found : 

I am gJad to sec you safe, let this suffice, 

Your Klfe huth crost your telfe. 

Lbon. They are married sir. 

Phak. How married? I hope your highnesse wiU not we meM^ 

I came not to be disgraced, and returne alone. 
Kino. I cannot hclpe it lir. 
Leon. To retume alone, you neede mit sir, 

Here is one will beare you company. 

You itnow thig Ladies proofe, if you 

Failed not in the say-ta^ng.' 

Mr.. I hold your scofTb in vDdest base contempC, 

Or is there said or done, ought I repent, 

But can retort euen to your grinning teeths, 

Your worst of splghts, tho Princesse lofty stepi 

May not be tract, yet may they tread awry, 

That boy there 

Bel. If to me ye speake Lady, 

I must tell you, youhaue lost your selle 

In your too much forwardnesse, and hath forgot 

Both modesty and truth, with what impudence 

Youi hauc thrownc most damnable aspertions 

On that noble Princesse and my sclfe ; witncsse the world | 

Bcliolde me sir. Kneeiej to Leon and distouers her kmn. 

Leon. I should know this &cc ; my daughter _ 

Bkl. The same sir. J 

PaiN. How^ our sometime Page, Bellario, turned woman } 1 
Bxt. Madame, the cause induc't me to cran&fbnne my tdfe, 

Proceeded Irom a respectiue modest 

Affection I bare to my my Lord, 

The Prince Pkylaster^ to do liim scruJce, 

As farrc from any laciuious thought, 

As that Lady ts ferre from go odnesse, 

And if my true intents may be bclecucd, 
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J^jid from j^our Kighiiese Madame, paixlon Ande, 
You haur the truth. 

Pjuw, I doe belecue thee, Bdiarh I shall call thee ftiU. 

Phi. The taithfullest scruiint that mer gaue atteiidancc. 

L.EON. Now Lady lust, what say you to'th boy now } 
I^oc you haag the head^ du ye,, •hame would «teaJe 
Into your Eace, if ye had grace Co entertaine it, 
Oo yc lUnke away ? Exit Mbgra hiding ktrfau, 

ICiNC. Giue promt order >he be baniiht the Court, 
And (traighdy conAnde tiU our Auther 
Pledu^re U koowae. 

Phar. Hem luch an age of traiaAntnatian, lliat I doe not know 
how to trust my selfe, I'le get mc gone to ; Sir, the dixpanige- 
ment you baue done, must be cald in qucstkuL 1 haue power to 
tight ray sclfe, and will. Exit Phasamont. 

Kjwg. We fbarc ye not Sir. 

Phi. Let a stnnig conuoy guard him through the KJngdome, 
With him, let'i parr with all our cares and feare, 
And Crowne with lay our happy loucs succcsse. 

KiNC. Which to make more full, Lady Gallatea 
Let honoured Qerimont acceptance finde 
In your chast thougbcs. 

Phi. Tis my sutc too. 

Pa™. Such royall epokes-mcn mint not be deniM, 

Gal. Nor ahall not^ Madame. 

King. Th«n thus I toyne your handj- 

Gal. Our hearts were knit before. Tkty Mtn, 

Phi. But ik you Lady, must make all compleat, 
And giucs a full perod to content^ 
Let your loues cordiall agame rcuiue, 
The drooping ipiribit of noble TratiJine. 
What saies Lord I^of: to it ? 

LxoN. Marry my Lord 1 say, I know ahe once km^d turn. 
At Eeaxt made ihew she did, 
But aJDce tia my Lord PAjiasten desire, 
I'le make a surrender of all the right 
A Either has in her j here take her Sir, , 

With all my heart, and hcauen give you ioy. 
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Kjno. Then let v* in these nuptuall (caste* to boid, 
Heaoen hath decreed, and Fate stands vncontrold. 

FINJS. 



159, Enter Galatea, a Lady, and Megra. TIk 

tnutsposition of Lady and Megra in the entry and b the speechtt 
which follow is rendered necessary by Dion's dcscripdoo of "the 
first," "the second," and " the last" of the entering bifies, soi 
by our subsequent knowledge of Megra's character. This Laij 
■eems to be the " old Wanton Lady, or Croane " in the Dramatii 
Pertonae of Q3. There is no corresponding character in the Dr»- 
mat'tt Penonae of Qt ; the " waiting Gentlewoman " of Qi «««- 
spending to " Another Lady attending the Princesse " of Q3. 

162,111. discourse and knowledg^e. *« Whcr? ii- 
couru is coupled with a word expressive of a faculty of the mind — 
as thought f r eaten, judgtHtnt, etc. — it is to be considered as menij 
expletive 5 ciiameleon-like taking the colour of the word to which 
it u attached." Daoicl (B). 

168, 115. lookes like a tooth-drawer. Ray in hii 

Provtri>t (p. 65^ cd. 1 768) defines this as looking *♦ very thin ind 
meagre." 

169, 238-39. him That made the world his. Aki- 

andor the Great 

170, 152. a patterne of succession. A pattern to suc- 
ceeding kings. 

170,258. a prince of wax. Perfect, as if modelled in wax. 
Cf. the Nuiw's description of Paris, '• a roan of wax *' in Rmn 
and "Juliet, i, iii, 76. Galatea's reply, A dog it is, refers to a cant 
phrase, " a dog of wax," found in jonson's Tale of a Tuhy 11, ii, ud 
in Sir yohn Oldcastle^ ti, U, and the Miseries of Enforced Mar- 
riage, i, ii. The phrase has not been explained j here Galatea 
intends to say that Phanimond Is a nonentity. 

170, 263. and now nought but hopes and feares. 
And, to supply my wants, now nought but hopes and fears. That 
is, perhaps, some corruption here. 

171, 175. true tenant. Theobald read, true recreant; Mitftd 
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niggested, tnic tyrant ; Dycc noted " truant" of Ql, which had 
also b«ren conjccturtd by Seward ; but Dycc rrtaiDed tenant, inter- 
preting, "if he [shaking like » true tenant — like one who has 
only temporary posscsuon] give not back his crown." Daniel (B) 
adopts "truant" of 5^1, and adds that "the context might sug- 
gest Co 4 bold emendator — ' like one in a true tertian,^ or ' like at 
in a true tertian.^ " Tenant seems no more objectionable than any 
of the other readings. 

173, 306. hot at hand. Cf. Juliut Qatar, IV, li, 25. 

I74» 3*1- I- This alteration of the text adopted by all editors 
since Wcbcr, was due to a conjecture by Mason. The meaning is : 
•* you would be courtiers to me if 1 could be induced not to hazard 
the fortunes of your families by offen<iing the king." 

^75i 337' Male- dragons. The old editions all capitalize 
and hyphen. AlaJc, i. c. maaculine. 

193, 3- the reverend mother. The mother of the maids, 
the woman in charge of the attendants of the princess. 

I95» 14-25. This wyer. Wire was much used in women's 
head-dresses. 

195,29. no hand behind it. " No acknowledgement of 
indebtedness. ' * B. 

197,61. white mony. ** A cant term for stiver spedc." D. 

197,66-67. camphier constitutions. "Camphor was 
anciently classed among those articles of the materia roedica which 
were cold in an eminent degree." W. 

205, 35. Thou disclaimst in me. Thou dtscUim'st any 
right in me to your service. 

210, 42. had been better ha^e. A common form of 

expression. Daniel instances OtheJIo, iii, iii, 36*. The reading 
of Qt , had been better, ia also not unconrunon. 

218, 1S7. nine worthies. Joshua, Judas Maccabspus, 
David, Alexander the Great, Hector, Julius Cxsar, Charlemagne, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, and King Arthur. 

221, II. Against their nature, ** Contrary to the nature 
of the discordant multitiadc. ' ' Mason. 

226, 1 1 5. di veils. Dyce thinks this may be a misprint caught 
from the preceding line, and notes that Jn the Rtstauration 
** fiends" is substituted, and in Settle's alteration, " furies." 
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244, 109. For bursting^. For fear of bursting. 

244, 114- U^e scorpions. Bullcn quotes the Thuttr tf 
Jpucti, 165S, scorpions " being laid to their own wounds they made, 
they cure them, as is generally known." 

249, 27. sicke mans salve. An allusion to the &tit 
Alan's Salve, a work by Thomas Bccon, first printed in 1 561, xoi 
frequently alluded to by the dramatists. Another work, ^ &i/w 
for a Sicimam, by William Perkins, was published in 1595. 

249, £9. the helpe of an almanacke. Almanacs con- 
tained directions for the proper times for blood-letting. 

250, 38-39. that spoiles her coate. " The allusion ii 
to mullets, or stars, introduced into coats of arms, to distinguish the 
younger branches of a fiunily, which of course denote infctiority." 
M«oa. 

251^ 12. hee forsooke the say, for paying ten shil- 
ling's. After the deer had been hunted down, it was customary 
for the keeper to offer his knife to the man of first distinction in 
the company in order that he might rip up the belly and thus take 
•* assay*' of the fatness and qoaBty of the game. Pharamond de- 
clined the offer tn order to escape the fee of ten shillings. Ftr, 
for fear of, as 244, 109- 

252, x8. an old Sir Tristram. This hero of romaocc 
was an especial patron of the chase, 

253, Enter Philaster. Here, as Daniel notes, a new scene 
■hould be marked j the division is that of Weber, followed by all 
•ubsequeot editors. 

253, 40. Ob, that, etc. ♦'This speech is beaadfolly imi- 
tated from the opening of Juvenal's Sixth Satire." Dyce. 

264, 54. Sirs. "Sir" was a term of address to women u 
well as men. It is used again in v, ii, 39. 

278, 129. I was SO. ** 1 was, tn a figurative sense, lirg-wW,' 
the word is still applied in vulgar language to thu&e who are dis- 
ordered or deformed by drink," Dyce. 

283, 39- Your life no price compar'd to mine. 
Mason's emendation seems required for the sense : Philaster sup- 
poses that Bellario and Arethusa have changed places with himj 
the wrong has come to him from them ; and their lives are of no 
value compared with his ; what would they then have done ? Dyce 
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noted that Mason's change had been abeady made in the alteration 
of the pby called the Restaur ation, 

285, 30. the firrer of the Siriao starre. The heat 
supposedly caused by the dog-star Siitua. Cf, the Maid 't Tragedy ^ 
note, 86, 55- 

287^ 56. sa0ron. Hymen appeared in safininHcoloFcd robei 
in the masques. 

389, 109. Fearing. Fearing for. 

292, 14.8-49. silkes only be worne before sore 
eyes. Daniel «]UOtes, "green sarcenet flaps for a sore eye." 
Trot /us end Creisida, v, J, 36. 

292, 149. false lights. Dyce quotes an iUustrative passage 
Irom Middleton's Michatlmas Term, 1, i, where the woollen -draper 
J^uotnodo addresses an assistant spirit named Falselight : 

Go, make my coarse comtnoditlM look ileck ; 

With subtle art beguile tJie boaeit eye; 

Be near 10 my trap-window, cunning Palvcligbt. 

39^1 157- goatish Latine. Dycc quotes from Hemunni 
yiulgaria ; '* The ranke savour of gates is applied to them that 
will iiot come out of theyr taudy [i. e. foul, barbarous] iatyn.*^ 

293, 1 74.-175. out of your -walls. Outside of your shops. 
2^6, S. my ding-dongs. My hearties, my darlings. 
296, 9. My palres of deere indentures, kings of 

dubs. Allusions to the indentures by which the apprentices were 
bound ^ and to clubs, their iBirorfte weapons. 

296, 10. cold water charablets. Camlets, rich fabrics 
of wool or silk with a wavy, waterj' appearance. 

296, lo-i I . paintings, Spitted with copper. Painted 
or colored cloths interstitched with copper. 

296, II. hasty silks. Silks and velvets were stiffened with 
gum to make them look shiny, but in consequence the stuff wore 
out quickly. See note, 301, 99-ich3. 

296, I*, branched cloth of bodkin. Embroidered doth 
of gold and sUk. 

296, 14. You Robin Hoods, Scarlets, and Johns. 
The captain applies to his followers the names of the heroes of the 
Robin Hood ballads. 

296, 16. your three-piled spirits, your wrought 
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valors. Thrtt-piUd was applied to the best velvet, and to meb* 
phorically to the shop-keepers. Valora is used with a quibUc oo 
" velure *' or *• valure," velvet. 

296, 17. your uncut collers. A quibble on collar and 
cboler. 

296, 19. my rose-nobles. Another pun. 

297, 12-14. That will not strike • . . and cry 
cockles. That will not jrield to an inferior veaael, and let a nun 
of war lie inactive and in base service. Foist is a small vessel, uied, 
perhaps, as Weber remarks, with application Co Pharamond and 
alluflion to the Lord Mayor's gorgeous galley-foist. To cry cacklti 
here seems to mean, " to engage in base traiiic " ; arid to be syn- 
onymous with *' to cany coalcs " of Ql. Dyce, however, nota 
that according to Groee {Cfiist. Diet, of the Vulgar Tongue) crj 
cockles means "to be hanged." If this is the meaning here, the 
capuin mixes hb metaphors and rcfba to the interrupted execulioa 
of Pihilaster. 

297, »8. soldered crowne. Solder'd head j but why soidtr'J 
is not clear. Qi has sodden. 

297, 29. musket, A quibble on the double meaning (l) a 
male sparrowhawk, (2) the weapon. 

297> 3^- hulke. Boas notes that " Au/i, to take entrails out 
of, is preferable to Aoci^ hough, or hamstring, which could scarcely 
be used of a hare." 

298, 46. Oh for a T^hip to make him g^alloone- 

laces t O for a whip to tear him to ribbons ! The captain's rant 
is more or less consistent in ica metaphors. Having cut, embroid- 
ered, and ravelled Pharamond, he would whip him until he was 
mere ribbons of lace. 

298, 50-51. seatd up, With a feather through his 
nose. SeeleJ (misspelt in me text) is a term in falconry. When 
a hawk was first taken, a thread or small feather was run through 
its eyelids, so that It could see little or nothing. Putting the feather 
through the nose seems to have been a humorous amendment of 
the captain's. 

299, 55- Thou tender heire apparant to a church- 
ale. In view of the character attributed to these convivial occa- 
sions, this is equivalent to calling Pharamond a bastard, and a base 
one at that. 
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299, 56. prince of single scarcenet. Daniel quotes «« A 

king of Bhreds and patches." Hamlet^ tii, iv, 102. 

2991,66-67. lie . . . gate. A nalluaion to firaaenou Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

300,85. ro7all Rosicleere. RosJclcer and Mi brother Don- 
zel de Phebo (menrioned in I. 9a), knight of the sun, are hercta 
tfi the Spanish romance Dtmsstl dt PAei/o, tratulated into English, 
1 5 8 3 - 1 601, under th e title of the Mirreu r af Knigh tkeod, etc. Th e 
Mirrtfur w» a popular book and ia frequently reierred to by the early 
dramatista. It la referred to in the Scornful Lady^ iv, i» and u 
constantly scoffed at and barleiqued in the Knight of tht Burning 
Festii. 

301, 99-100. the regarded scarlets Kiss thcir« 
g^m'd go Is. The respected officers of state, clothed in scarlet, 
kias their perfumed hands. GoUt ts a vulgar tenn for hands, and 
gummed seems to refer to the application of gum for perfume 
or bleaching. Daniel thinks gummed is used in the sense of cor- 
rupted^ and quotes from the Woman Hater ^ iv, ii, ** She 's a piece 
of daiat)' stuiF, my rogue ^ smooth and soft as new satin ; she was 
never gumttied yet, boy, nor frelted»" where the metaphorical use 
of the word is qaitc different from its use in the present passage. 
Cf. / Henry If^j n, ii, " I have removed Falstaff'a hone, and he 
fi-ets like a gummed velvet"} and Aaity lilh^ v, iv, 11, and 
note far 296, II. 

302,^ 124-25. lie have a sursingle and make you 
like a hainrke. I '11 have a girth or band and train you like t 
hawk. Mait was a technical term in falconry meaning *' to train, 
to make obedient." •* Mail" (F, male) was also a technical trnii 
meaning <*to pinion, to wrap in a cloth," but there seems no rea- 
son for its adoption here by modern editors. 

303, 141- your wives in muifea. One of the carlicrt 
allumons in literature to muft, then just coming into use. 

307, 59. will sadly be denyed. Will be very sorry to be 
denied. 

310,110. Or else her murderer. " It was the received 
opinion in tome barbarous countries ihat the murderer was to in- 
herit the qualities and shape of the person he destroyed." Mason. 
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Tht place of publication it London unleu oiAerwiie inScatti, 
Tkt ablfrtviations to the left of lit titles art thote uttd in tit 
Textual Notes, 

I. TEXTS 



A. COLLECTIVE EDITIONS OF BEAUMONT AND 
FLETCHER 

1647. CouKDja AND Tkagkdees Wuttkn by FtANCn 
BtAUMom- AND John pLrrcHKit, Gchtlkmkn. Never printed 
bcibre, And now published by the aathoun origirull copies . . . 
for Humphrey Robinson . . . and for Humphrey MoBcley. 
[This, the first Folio, contained neither the Maid's Tragedy twr 
Pkilasttr^ but all the plays, 34, and one Masque, not p iev wuily 
printed except the ff^ld Goose Chme.'\ 

1679. (F. ) FirTY CoMKPin ano TaAGiniis. Written fcy 
Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, Gentlemen. All tn one 
volume. Published bif the authors original copies, the songs to each 
play bong added . . . /or John Martyn, Henry Herringrnan, 
Richard Mairiot. [This, the second Folio, containa all the pbi7> 
of the lirst Folio,, and eighteen otbcis. ] 

171 1. 8°. Tm Woara or Beaumont and Fittchw in 
Seven Volumes. Adorned with cuts ... for Jacob Tonson. 

1750. 8° (Th.) The WoBis or Beaumont and Fletche«- 
Collated with all the former cditioiu and comectctL With notes 
critical and explanatory. By the late Mr. Theobald, Mr. Seward 
. . . and Mr. Sympson. 10 vols. 

177B. 80. The Deamatice Wokjcs or Beaumont anb 
Fletcheb . . . adorned with 54 original engravinga. [Ed. bjr 
George Colman.J 10 vols. 

181 1. %°. The Deamatic Woses or Ben Jonson, and 
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Beaumont and Flitchii. . . . The latter ftxim the tert and 
wich the notet of G. Colman. 4 toIb. 

l8l3. S**. (W.) Thk Wowcs or Braumont and Flitchk* 
, . , by Hctay Weber, B»{. Edinburgh. 14 vols. 

1S39. 8°. The WoRiEi of Bkadmont and Fletchei. With 
an introd action by George Darley. % vols. [Teit 'a Webcr't, 
1S12.] 

1843-6. (D.) 8", The Word or Beactmont and FtMrtcHxu 
. ^ . by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 1 1 yah. 

185a. 8°. The Wokci or Beaomoht and Fletchei . . . 
by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. Boston. » vola. 

1866. 8°. The Woats or Beaumont and Flxtcheb. With 
an introduction by George Darley. A new edition. Routledge 
and Sooj, * vols. 

19O4-. (B. ) The Woaci or Feancis Beaumont and John 
Fletcmbk. Variorum edition. [Ed. A. H. Bmllen.] Vol. 1 con- 
taina s The Mail's Tri^edy^ FAilaHer, — edited by P. A. 
Daniel j A King and No Kiag^ the Scornful LaJy, the Qutom 
a/tit Country ^ — edited by R. Warwick Bond. 



B. SELECTIONS 

1768. I'iP. Select Plats or Beaumont and Fletchkil 

Glasgow, z Tola, 

1808. S°. BiAUMONT't und Fletcher's D*amatischk 

Weree heratisgcgebcn von K, L. Kanncgiesser. Berlin. 2 vola. 

l8o8f 1 813, etc. Specimens or English Dramatic PorrSy 
who lived about the time of Shakespeare : with notes. By Charles 
Lamb. [Contain* adcctiona from the Maittt Tragedy^ PAtloiUr^ 
and other plays of Fo^oi.] 

181 1. 8* The Mooe«n BarrisH Drama. [Ed. by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott.] 5 Tola. [This contains the Maid's Trugtdy^ Pkilatftrf 
and ttrvcn other plays from Folios. ] 

1819. Specimens or The British Poets. . . . Thomas 
Campbdl. 7 vols. [Contains sdcctioniS from the Mai^i Tr^tdy^ 
Pkiiaster, and other plays fronm Folios.] 

1834. BEAmras or Beaomont and Fletcher. Bj H. Giul- 
ford. Birminghaou 
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X855. Beavmokt and FLETCHUt ; OF, The finest icena, 
lyrics, and other bcautin ... to the exclusion of whatever ii 
moraily objectionable . . . with opinions of diitinguiahed cridct, 
note* , . . and a general introductory preface. By Leigh Hunt. 

x865> CoNTEMPORAiNS DE Shakespeake. Beaumont et 
Fletcher, traduits par Ernest Lafond. Paris. [This contuni four 
playS) hut neither tlic Aiaid'x Tragedy nor Piitaster.'^ 

1887. The Best Plays or the Old DxAMATtm. Beau' 
monl and Fletcher. Edited by ]. St. Loe Stracbey. 2 vols. 
(^Mermaid Seriet.) [Vol. i coataina the Ataid^t Tri^tdy^ Piilax- 
ur, and three other pbys.] 

1887. The Plays or Beaumont and Fletchek (Selectid). 
Introduction, by J. S. Fletcher. ( The Canterbury Poets. ) 

C. SEPARATE PLAYS 
THE maid's tragedy 

1619. (Qi<) The Maides Tkageoy. As it hath beene 
diueri times Acted at the Bbcke-fners by the Kinga Maiesties Ser- 
lunts. London Printed for Francis Constable and are to be sold 
at the white Lyon ouer against the great North doore of Pauls 
church. [Bodleian, I>yce, Boston Public Library.] 

1622. (Q2-) The Maids Tragedie. As it hath boene 
diuer* times Acted at the Black-Friers by the Kings Maiesties Ser- 
uantd. Newly perused, augmented, and inlarged. This second im- 
pression. London. Printed for Francis Constable, and are to be 
sold at the Wliite Lion b Paula Church-yard. [Bnt. Mui. 644. 
d. 6, Bodl., Dycc, B. P. L.] 

1630. (Q3.) The Maids Teaoedii. Written by Francis 
Beaumont and John -Fletcher, Gentlemen. The Third Imprc«i«n. 
Reuised and Retined. ... for Richard Hawkins. [B. M. 
1346. a. 7, Bodl., Dyce, B. P. L-] 

1638. (24.) . . . The Maides Tragedie . . . The 
fourth Impression ... for Henry Shepherd. [B. M. 644. d. 7, 
BodL, Dyce, University Library, Cambridge, Eng., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Eng.] 

1641, (fis.) The Maids Tragedie . . . The fifth Im- 
pression ... for William Leake. [B. M. 644. d. 8, B. P. LJ 
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1650, (Qfi.) The Maids Tragedy . . . The skth Im- 
pression. Revised and Corrected exactly by the OrigiriaJ ... for 
Wlliani Leake. [B. M. 644. d. 9, B. P. L.] 

[These six quartos all have a wood-cut on the title-page.] 

to6l. (fi?.) The Maids Tragedy. Sixth Impression. 
[In place of the publisher's name this hag only] Printed in the Year 
1 66 1. [B. M. 644. d. 10, Bodl., Dyce, Harv. CoU. Lib.] 

l68oi 4°. The Maids Tbagedv. As it hath been acted at 
the Theatre Royal, 

1704* ^°. The Maids Tragedt. 

1717. 4°. The Maid's Tragedy. 

1881-84. The Maid's Tragedy. No. 18 of The Engliih 
Uitrary^ Ziirich. 

PHILASTER 

1620. {Ql.) Phylaster. Ob, Love lyes a Blkding. Acted 
at the Globe by his M^iesties Seruants. Written by Francis Bay- 
mont and John Fletcher Gent. Printed at London for Thomas 
Walkley, and are to be sold at his shop at the Eagle and Child. 
[Wtiod'cut on dtle-pagc. B. M. (C, 34. f. Jl,) Bodl., Dyce.] 

1 632, {fi2. ) Philasteh . . , The Second Impression, cor- 
rected and amended. [B. M. (C. 34. c. 4.) Bod!., Dyce.] 

1628. (Cl-) Philaster . . . The Third Impression . . . 
for Richard Hawkins. [B. M. 1346. a, 6. Bodl., Dyce.] 

1634, (Q;4» '34. ) Philaster . . . The Fourth Impression. 
fB. M. 644. d. 19. Dyce B. P. L.] 

1639. (0,4, '35. ) Philabteb . . . The Fourth Impression 
... for William Leake. [B. M. 644. d. lo. Bodl., T. C. C, 
B. P. L.] 

1652. (fiSa.) Pbilastir . . . The Fifth Impression. [Or- 
nament, two rows of small fleur-de-Iia. B. P. L., H. C. L.] 

1652, {Slsb.) Philaster . . . The Fifth Impresaion. [But 
distinct from Q,5a, and having for ornament a crown. On back 
of title-page, it baa a list of books sold by Leake. B. P. L.] 

1663 ? (26. ) Philaster . . . The Sixth Impression. [Not 
dated, but list of books "lately come forth" fixes the date as 
1663. B. M. 643. g. 23. BodL, B. P. L.] 

1687. 4'^. Philaster. 
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1717. 4**. PHILASTI*. 

1870, Philahtek. In the fForki of the Britiih Drtmoistt, 
etc. By J. S. Keltic. 

1892. Phila»tm. Expurgated. In the Best EUaahetiai 
Playi. Ed. by W. R. Thayer. Boston. 

1898. Philastkk. Ed. Frederick S. Boat. The TtmfJt Jkf 



D. ADAPTATIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND TRANS- 
LATIONS 

THE maid's tragedy 

1672. Th« Testy Lord. In the /iPifM, or, Sf>ort upon Sport. 
[A droll based on Callanax scene in the Maid'i Tre^edy.'\ 

1690. Thz Second Past or Ms. Wali.zi'i Poems. Thii 
coBttuu a new fifth act of the Maid'i Tragtdy. 

Z690, The Maid's Traged^y [1. e. ita fifth act] altered. 
With K>me other pieces. By Edmand WaUcr, £«]. [A dlilcRat 
renioti from the preceding.] 

C746> ^A PvcELtE. Tragedie en un acte par Fletcher, tt 
Thiatrt Anglais. Vol. 4. 

1765. Die BKAtrr, cine tragodie. Translated into German 
pro»e by H, W. von Gentenberg. Kopenbagen und Leipzig. 

[ ? } The Bridal. A tragedy in five acts, adapted for rcprc- 
■entatioa (with three original scenes, written by James Sheridan 
ICnowles, Es*}/) ffom The Maid's Tragedy of Beaumunt and 
Fletcher. As performed by Mr. Macrcady. New Yorit. Wfl- 
liam Taylor & Co. [Not dated.] 

[The Bridal h also in rol. 6 of the Modern Standard Drama. 
New York. Samuel French. Not dated.] 

PHILASTER 

1695. pRiLAarxit, Revised and the two last acti new written 
hy E. Settle. 

1714. The Rotaukatiok: oe, Right will taes place. By 
George Villiera, late Duke of Buckingham. [In the PForkt of 
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Genrge Vtilien f iSao «k cdidoni, 1754, 1775. An alteration of 
Philastcf.] 

1763. PjuuuTtJt. With alteradonB [and prologue by G. 
Ct^man.] 

1764. Philaitu. With alteradoiu [by G. Caiman]. Second 
edition. 

'777" PmiJWTiii. A tragedy. With alteradons. [\n Dramatic 
fFerkt of G, Colman, vol. 3,.] 

1780. PHiLAsxrR. Altered ... [by G. Colman.] 

1791, PHjJLASTtft. A tragedy. Aa altered . . . Adapted for 
theatrical repFcaentation:. [In ifeZ/'f British ThtatrCy vol. 18.] 

[?] PHiLAsren. ObEit DiK LiKB E Bldtxt. Deutjch von Adolf 
Seiibat. n. d. Leipzig, Univertal-Bihliothek^ band 1169. 



11. WORKS BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
CRITICAL 

Besides menegrapAs and eisayt dtvottd especially t9 Philabtkk 
and tie Maid*b TJtAGmY, this iist includes suck genera! works 
on the drama and on Beaumont and Fletcher at are likely to prove 
latfal ts tie student or the general reader. See also the memoirs and 
critical matter in the editions of the texts included in the preceding 
Hsu. 

xt^J^. A Short Ducotrux oh tke Enguih Stack, in l.we*i 

Kingdom^ a pastoral tragi-comedy, Richard Flecknoe. Rcpiinted 
in the English Drama and Stage under the Tudor and Stuart 
Princes, JJJJ-J664, edited by W. C Hazlitt^ Roxburghe library, 
1869. pp. 175-181. 

z668. An Essay or Dramatic Poesy, John Diydcn. World 
of Dry den, ed. Scott-Salntsbury, jcv, aSz ffT 

1668. A Defence or an Essay on Dramatic Poesy, John 
Drydrn. Works of Drydcn, ed. Scott-Saintsbury, u, 290. 

1678. Thk TkAGEPizs or the Last Age, consiper'p and ix- 

AMIn'o, by the rRACTICE OF THE ANCIENTS, AND BY THE COMMON 
8ENfi£ or ALL AGES : IN A LETTER TO FLEETWOOD ShE1>HEHI), EsQ-, 
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Thomas Rymcr. [Contaxna critickitu on the Maid*t Tragedy, Rtl 
ui^A King and No fCing.] Second Edition, 169a. 

1679- The Gkovndu or CuiTtcisM m Tr.\gkdy (An Aniwer 
to Rymer), John Drydcn. Worka of Dryden, ed. Scoct-Saintsbury, 
VI, x6o-i83. 

169I. An Account or the English Dramatic Pom, 
Gerard Langbaine. RMditcd as The Lives of the Poets, by 
Charles GHdon, 1698J The Companion to the Playhouik, 
by David Baker, 1764; Bjogbaj-hia Dkamatica, by Isaac Reed, 
178a, and by Stephen Jones, 1 812. ^H 

1753. The Lives or the Poeti or Great Britain an»^|| 
Ireland, TheophiUis Gibber and Robert Shiels, i, 154.- 164. ^^ 

1797. Comments on the Plays or Beaumont and Fletchee, 
J. Monck Mason. 

1 81 1, Uber Dramatibche Konst und Literatus, a, W. 
SchlcgcL Vol. I, Part », pp. 288-306. Heidelberg. Translated 
by John Black ai Lectures on Dramatic Art and LrrsRATDEE, 
PUadelphb, 1833. 

1814- Explanations and Emendations or Some PAKAcnor 
THE Text or SuACEsrEARE and or Beaumont and Fuctchbi, 
Martinui Scriblerus [/Eiiru</. ]. Edinburgh. 

182X. Lectures on the Dramatic Literature or the Age 
or Elieabeth, William Hazlitt. pp. 86-101. 

1831. BErTRAGE zo einbr qenauexn Vergleichung SraES- 
peare's MIT Beaumont und Fletcher, FraM Horn. Si^h' 
ptarii ScAauspU/e, v, 34-72. Leipzig. 

1833. Some Account or the English Stags, noM mi 
Restoration to 18 30, J. Genest. 10 vols. [For numerous notes 
on the plays, see under their names in the index, vol. i.] 

1833. A Letter on Shakespeare's Authorship or The Two 
Noble Kinsmen ^ a drama commonly assigned to John 
Fletcher, William Spaulding, Edinburgh. A new edition, wmi 
A UPE or the author by John Hill Burton, New Shakiptrt 
Society, 1876. 

1836. Notes on Beaumont and Fletcher, Samuel Taylor^H 
Coleridge. The Literary Remaini of S. T. Coleridge, collected an4^| 
edited by H. N. Coleridge, n, 289-322. Also in the Comflttl^^ 
fTorb 0f8. T. Coleridge, edited by Prof. Shcdd; New York, 1853} 
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IT, 191^-170. And in Lecturei and Notet on Shahptre and 
other EngihA Poets, by S. T. Coleridge j now first collected by 
T. Aahe, 1883. pp. jgs-'foy ; 4x5-451. [See the Indot for 
referencei to various comments on Beaumont and Fletcher from 
Tahle Taii and elsewhere.} 

1 837. Live* or thk Most Emiwint Litiraby and Scicrmric 
MiN or GriaT Britain, Dramatiitiy Robert Bell and S. A, 
Dunhaift, 1, 203-151. 

1839. Introduction to th» Liti»atu» or Eunon in th^ 
15T«, i6tm, and 17TH CiNTURin, Henry Hallam. in, 337— 
351. [Varicius later edition*.] 

1840. Rrview or Darlxt'b EnmoN, " Adveraaria, no. m, 
Pcter-aec-mce," Frajer^s Magaaine, August, 1*40, xxn, 189- 
194. A 1*0 reviewed in jimerican ff^Aig jR^wkw, July and August, 
1846, IV, 6g-So, 1 31-146. 

1841. Beaumont and Flitchxr and tkur Contimfora- 
■in, [William Spaulding,] Edinhur^k Revinv^ April, Lxxin, xoj- 
041. 

1846. MiMoiKs or TKt Principal Actors in thi plays or 
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firmation by F. G. Fleay, in Ntv> Shaiispere Society' t Trattsaciiont, 

iB74- 

1848. Dvci's AND Darlry's EDITIONS, ^orterly Review, 
Sept, 1848, tiKxiii, 377-418. 

1850. Beaumont and FLircHrst, William B. Donne, Fraser't 
M/^asine, March, kli, 321-333.. Reprinted in Essays on the 
Drama and on Popular Amosemznts } Second edition, 18^63, 
pp. 34-66. 
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IK TH« PtAT or Hknry VlII, Jamcg Spedding, the GtBtmrnTt 
Magaxine, Aug. and Oct. 1850, new series, xxxjv, 115-113, 
381-382. Also in New Shakspere Society's Trantactiom^ 1874.. 

1 856. CusaoKY NoTKs ON Vajuodi Passages in the Tut or 
Beaumont anb FunTCiir*, as edited by the Rev- Auoahpw 
Dyce, etc., John Mitford. 

1856. STumEN oBBR OAS Engliscks Treatee, V, Flbtciibi, 
Moritz Rapp, jirckiv Jur das Stadium der neuern Spracktn Mmd 
Liuraturen^ zx, 1-37. 

1858. CvcLorADiA or Enoush Liteeatuie, WQlkm and 
Robert Chambcti, 1858, t, 118-215. Revised Edition, 1901, 1, 
468-478. 

1864. CoNTZMTOEAINS BT StrCCBSSEURS DB SHAXXSrEAES,, 

Alfred Meziercs. ad Edition, n, 11-21 1. Pari*. 

1864. ShAKZSPEAEX AND JONSON. DrAMATIC VEBSOS WiT^ 

Combats. Avxiuaky forces: Beaumont akd Fletchee, Mar- 
tTON, Decker, Chapman, and Webster. Unsigned. .^1 

1869, Tre Literatdre or the Age or Euzabxth, E. P«'H 
Whipple, pp. 157-177. Boston. ^ 

187 1. On tke Comic Writers or ENCtANo, m, Beaumont 
AND Fletcher. CLirics Cowden Clarke, Gentltman* t M^amtnt^ 
June. Eatirdy New Series, vn, 17-48, 

1874. Fletcher and Beaumont, Utuigned, Ttmplt Av, 
Nov., kui, 460-471. 

X874. On Metrical Test* as ArrLicD to Dbamatic Po- 
btby, F. G. Fkay. Part n. Fletcher, Beadmont, Masbimgxr, 
with ILLO8TRATIVE PASSAGES AND A DISCUSSION. Nevi SJtoktpert 
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